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PREFACE. 



As it might not be deemed kind in me to inflict upon the 
reader my thousand reasons for writing and illustrating this 
book with pencil sketches copied from life, I will therefore 
merely state that my experience of many years in the prac- 
tice of the gentle art, which has led me through so many 
scenes of beauty and loveliness, has made me wish that 
all the world might learn the enjoyment conferred by the 
practice of angling. 

I have endeavored to portray the recreations of the an- 
gler in America, with his implements and his game ; add- 
ing a small tribute to the temperate and industrious class 
of men who follow for a livelihood the hazardous business 
of fishing on the broad seas. 

An outline of the progress of fish-culture in Europe and 
America is also given, with pencil sketches illustrative of 
the art of hatching and rearing fishes, including stairs and 
fish-passes for enabling fishes to surmount mill-dams and 
falls. - 

The fishes of our coast and estuaries, and the peculiar 
methods adopted for their capture, form not only a sealed 
book to Europeans, but to those anglers in America also 
who confine their recreations to fresh-water attractions. 
Each game fish aflFords a distinct interest, with peculiarities 
worth studying. 

My sketches may lack artistic finish, but possess the 
merit of correct outline; and in the words of Eaphael, 
" The outline is the picture." The reader may be assured 
that fishing, whether for recreation or gain, entices its vo- 
taries to unexplored sources of revenue and pleasure. 



viii Preface. 

I am under coinpliment to the following gentlemen : 

Francis Francis, of "The Field," author of "Fish-cul- 
ture," and "A Book on Angling," has contributed valuable 
suggestions, which I am pleased to acknowledge. 

Isaac M'Lellan. To this accomplished poet I am in- 
debted for contributing original verses to head my descrip- 
tions of several among our most important fishes. 

Thomas Tod Stoddart, whose " Angler's Companion" has 
afforded me both information and pleasure. 

Emile Blanchard, Member of the Institute and Professor 
of Natural History, Paris. 

James Eennie, M. A., Professor of Zoology, King's Col- 
lege, London. 

Walter Brackett, Artist, Boston, contributed the Brook 
Trout and Whitefish. 

J. B. Steams, Brookljn, E. D. Frontispiece of a Striped 
Bass, photographed from a picture painted by him. 

Seth Green, Mumf ord, N. Y. Fish-culture. 

Stephen 11. Ainsworth, West Bloomfield, N. Y. Natural 
Spawning Race. 

Middleton, Carman, & Co., Fulton Market. Statistics of 
Fishes. 

Gilbert Comstock, Fulton Market — wholesale depart- 
ment. Fisheries Statistics. 

Andrew Clerk & Co., Maiden Lane. Samples of supe- 
rior Flies and Split Bamboo Rods. 

Pritchard Brothers, Fulton Street. Artificial Flies and 
fine Bass-reel. 

Mr. M'Bride, Mumford, N. Y. Fine Trout-flies and 
Stained Gut lines. 

John Shields, Brookline, Mass. Specimens of excellent 
Trout-flies. 
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CHAPTER L 

GENERAL CHARACTERIZATION OF FISHES. 

SECTION FIRST. 

ON eerioasly contem- 
plating the •immensity 
of the waters and their 
innumerable inhabit- 
ants, it is not di^ult to 
realize the importance 
of these branohes of ma- 
terial and animal na- 
ture, and I shall con- 
sider myself fortunate 
if able ,to present rea- 
sons sufficient to induce 
the employment of an 
amount of time at all 
commensurate with the proper division of labor between land 
and water for the purposes of health, wealth, and recreation. 
Not only has a larger portion of this terraqueous ball been 
bequeathed to fish-kind than to mankind, but '' its first fam- 
ilies" were also more richly endowed by Providence in beauty 
of form and of coloring. There was a period when all the in- 
habitants of this planet were fishes, previously to the sublime 
moment when " God said * Let the dry land appear.' " The 
ancients thought that the illimitable beauties of the waters 
were reflected in the heavens; hence they gave to the con- 
stellations the names of fishes. Thus, prior to the time of 
* B 
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Galileo, when tbeeiyth was believed to be a great flat plain, 
the celestial expanse was divided by them into the northern 
and southern constellations, the most important of which 
were named after their favorite fishes. Out of the legendi^ 
connecting Uiese fishes with heathen divinities there have 
beion evolved and handed down to us, revised and improved, 
t^. signs of the zodiac, indicated in almanacs by the figurt^ 
of a man, which signs are still reverently consulted by both 
sailor and aogler; and the latter is never confident or hope^ 
fill of great success unless the sign be above the loin& 
Whether or no this be a superstition bequeathed by the an- 
cients I have not bestowed much time in examining, liut 
plead guilty to the weakness of individual faith, and feel eon* 
fideat of good sport only when the sign is in the head, stom- 
aob, or bowels, but never when it is in the legs or feet • 

Man, from his inferior share of the earth's surface, to wiiich 
little space he appears confined without a fin to dive or a 
wiag to soar, contemplates with pleasure the scintillating, 
heavens; while the sublime roar of the ocean, its breakai« 
beating the shores into fragments with its billowy battaUon^ 
in dolose Unes^ and in storms booming like thunder, penetrate 
his soul with awe and reverence at the power manifested, to 
which, in comparison, his own is nothing. 

But it is not my intention to estimate the power of the 
waftevs, or their value for bathing or manufacturing purposes. 
My object is to show the reader the attractions of angiiag^ 
sHid to convinoe him that wherever oo9imensurate efibvts 
have. been made, the waters have yielded greater profits. to 
his toil or skill than the land. I strongly advocate the main- 
tenance of a krge maritime power. As a means of wealthy 
the experieiy^ oi the British Isles— isolated, and compara^ 
tively insignificant on the map of the world as they are — 
proves that nothing is too exalted to-be hoped fi>r by a lib- 
eral naritime power. But it is the wealth of the waters in 
the riches of their inhabitants to which I would chiefly inviU* . 
attention* Aa to the intelligence of fishes, comparatively lit- 
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tie is known ; but I feel assured that they would rank highei* 
IB tiie ^ scale of entities^ than the fourth class of veHei>r^ 
annials, accorded them by Cuvier, did all men of thought and 
science appreciate and pursue fishing. 
' Fishing, as a term, is general ; whQe angling is a special 
kind of Miing. The word angling is supposed to have been 
derived from the bend of the hook, fbrming an angle; but 
the origin or antiquity of the term is comparatively unin^ 
portant now. It is sufficient to know that the art of angKng 
*^ requires as much enthusiasm as poetry, as much patience ap 
.mathematics, and as much caution as housebreakhig.^ 

That field-sports were among the earliest and most respect- 
able pastimes of the ancients, we have abundant evidence 
firom their poets and philosophers, such as Aristotle, Hato, 
Cicero, and Horace ; and that angling wae practiced ^ wrth 
much success and love of the sport is evident firom the Hali- 
eutics of C^pian, the only Greek poem now extaot on this 
object f *■ but we learn fix»m Athenesns that several other 
writefs had written treatises or poena upon fishing sottie 
centuries befijre the Christian eWL 

"Fishing was a fevorite pastime of the Egyptian gentle- 
man, both in the Nile and in the spacious ^elaiceB, or ponds 
for fish,** constructed withfai his gnHmds, where they were 
fed for the table, and where he amused himself by angling,f 
and the dexterous use of the bidenty a two-pronged speas- ibr 
sinking two fish at a time. These fiivorite occupatiotts wei^ 
not confined to young persons, nor thought unMrbrtby ofimen 
of serious habits ; and an Egyptiim of rank, and of a certafai 
age, m frequently represented in die sculptmes catdiing fish 
in a canal or lake, with the line, or spearing them as they 
glidtd past the bank. Sometimes the angler posted himsdf 
in a shady spot by the water's edge, and, having ordered hi^* 
servants to spread a mat upon the ground, sat upon it as he* 
threw his line ; and some, with higher notions of oottforC^ 
used a chair, as ' stout gentlemen' now do in punts. The rod 
♦\bidah xbt., le. . . . f iggiah xiaL» S, 
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was short, and apparently of one piece ; the line nsnally sin- 
gle, though instances occur of a double line, each with its 
own hook, which was of bronze. In all cases they adopted a 
ground bait, as is still the custom in Egypt, without any 
float; and though several winged insects are represented in 
the paintings hovering over the water, it does not appear 
that they ever put them to the hook, and istill less that they 
had devised any method siniilar to our artificial-fly fishing, 
which is still as unknown to the unsophisticated modem 
Egyptians as' to their fish." 

Prime kinds of fishes are, and have for some years been, in 
the cities of this country, expensive articles of diet. It was 
so in Athens ; and the following poem, quoted by Athenseus 
from ** The Purple" of Xenarchus (Yonge^s translation), is pre- 
sented for the benefit of those who retail stale fish from stands 
along the streets : t - 

* * Poets are nonsense ; for they never say 
A single thing that's new. But all they do 
Is to clothe old ideas in langnage new ; 
t Taming tiie same things o'er and o'er again, 

And upside down. Bat as to fishmongers, 
They're an inventiTe race, and ^ield to none 
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In shameless conduct. For as modern laws 

Forbid them now to water their stale fish, 

Some fellow, hated by the gods, beholding 

-His fidi quite dry, piqks with his mates a qoarrel, 

And blows are interchanged. Then when one thinks 

He's had enough, he fiikjls and seems to fEunt, 

And lies like any corpse among his baskets. 

Some one calls out for water ; and his partner 

Catchefl a pail, and throws it o'er bis friend 

So as to sprinkle all his fish, and make 

The world believe them newly caught and fresh." 

In regard to propagating fishes, the experiments of the an- 
cients amounted to little more than robbing the nests of her- 
bivorous fishes, and planting the eggs in pther waters; but the 
moderns have, within the past thirty years, invented success- 
ful theories for studying the habits of fishes at their aqueous 
homes, in rapid streams, or placid lakes, and deep down into 
the depths of old ocean. As these will be explained in this 
work under their appropriate titles of ancient and modern 
fish culture, I merely allude to thpm in passing as having — 
through their developments of the habits of fishes — opened 
up a subject so attractive as to have induced an^kr?! inid 
men of science to study more assiduously and minutely them' 
creatures of elegant forms, whose colors vie with the rniubow, 
and reflect the hues of every precious stone. 8^.1? thoir scin* 
tillant scales, their metallic rays, and colors more tmautiftil 
than are given to birds of most favored plumugi? I What 
satin sheen, aurora borealis^ or heavenly sunset can vie with 
the prismatic colors of the living trout or the dying do)] Thin *t 
What gold so finely burnished as the spots on the Spanish 
mackerel ? or what shade of carmine so brilliant as the spots 
on a samlet? What so transcendently lustrous and beau- 
tiful as a fresh-run salmon ? 

The Spanish mackerel, salmon, and bonetta combine to 
form the models for the speed and beauty of our ships. 
Even as far back as the Revolutionary War, one of our ships 
was named "Bonetta.'* In symmetry of form and beautiful 
coloring, fishes stand at the head of animal creation. 
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PBSBBQUI&ITflS FOIL FI8HIKG. 

In oixler to> pursue with 6Ucoe«s any braneh of flBhing, a' 
kao^ledge of both the sensed and habits of fishes is essential 
Angling is one of the most ancient methods of fishing, as 
}>^v^ by the cefttre-dranght hook exhmned at Ihebes and 
:(t Pompeii The hook used in Ohina, when that reahn was 
first discovered by the Christians^ was qnite similar in bend^' 
afiiti'all of the an^ie^it models left nothing to desire bnt a barb^ 
Whidh'isthe only improTement made in the shape of the com- 
mon fi^hodc within three thousand years. And it is worthy 
c^'PefiBArk, that Hie bend of t^ ancient hook is so like the 
best hooks of the present day — eminently the O'Shaughnessy 
a*ii ttie Americain KInsey, the latter known as the Pennsyl* 
Via^a hodt— ^that>some suspect ours to.be a copy of the an* 
ciedt beiid, with the addition of an Aberdeen barb* Our age^ 
however, has surpassed all others in artifidal disguises to 
lure the finny tribes, and take the ooneeit out of them a 
tlio«i«md»foKi fitster than ever could the ancients 

The habits of fishes to be fished for, whether by angling or 

any oth^ means, should be icareMly studied. So also should 

their food. 

'* Fish haye their varioufi obaraoters defined, 
, Not more by color than by mind." 

They ha\ce their times to eat' and.their choice of food. Thus 
the trout .will takegi^ovnd bait or mmnows as substantial 
iboJ^ but forhis d$9§ert he prefers rising, to the sur&ce for 
fiies^ ^ That most fresh-^prater fishes fis»t preyioas to .important 
i*ain«4tonn8 I think has become settled by the experience of 
old anglers. Their appetite appeai:8 to be improved, by a 
nhoiw^k Most fishes seem to soent the approach of a shower, 
and know by instinct that, with the debris carried down by 
tT'dse- in the stream, they will find a* variety. of. food from 
viSfich to select. Pike generally bite eagerly when.it rains; 
and both trout and salmon will rise to the fly most readiiy 
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duriDg a fall of snow or rain. Indeed, a snow-storm seems to 
improve the appetite of some fishes ; and rains which do not 
render the stream too turbid, but give to the water a slight- 
17-dairkeaed tint, do not injare it for even fi^hiog with the %. 

It ia a commonly received opioion that angling ift bo4 aa- 
good aa usaal daring easterly winds ; but this is only tru^ 
when the winds cause the tides to rise so high on fHir coast, 
that fishes change their feeding-groitnda Fly-fishing foe 
both salmon and trout are, ia some waters, best during an 
cast wind. A really windy day is not good £ot fly^shing. 
The gentle, balmy breesC) which merely produces a catspaw 
ripple on the surface, and carries.the oast of flies out, so aa to 
leave part of the merit for their graceAil aad snow^ake fiE^l 
to the angler and the rod, under ^^ a sun of mild but not too 
bright a beam,^' form a few of the conditions which give fi,y- 
fishing it» peculiar zest The prejudice against an east wind 
with the American angler on the Atlantic 8l<^ near the 
coast is probably caused by the &ct that an east wind jh) 
raiaea the tides along the shores, and sets it back in the estur 
aries and creeks, aa U> cover shoals and isl^ of eel-gi»Ba 
This gives fishes a wider range to forage and prospect over 
shallow and weedy places for ahrimp, ahedder aad solb-shdl 
crabs, instead of remaining in the tideway to watch for bait 
carried alon^ by the current. 

To converse intelligibly, about fishes, it is necessary to 
know the names of their fins, for these give the means* of lo- 
comotion ; and though this work is not intended as a sdiool^ 
book, or to be especially soientifi^, yet, as all retailers of itb- 
stories dould know enough of a fish to name ite fins, I pr^ 
sent oa the fi>llowing page the foim of a fish, with the aamee 
of them. 

The propulsive power, of a fish ib its tail or caudal fiou 
The pectorals and ventrala assist, a little in speed, but more 
especially in turning and diving, while the anal and dorsals 
serve aa centre-boarda to a ship, ta prevent leeway and bang 
eattly capsized. Of rapid swimmers in the Amedcan wat^r^ 
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the SHford-fiah, Spanish mackerel, and the Babnon are consid- 
fsred the swiftest of th&farked-tailB ; but the ealmon lias not, 
afaictly speaking, a forked tail; it is more properly oreecent- 
shaped. Of square- tails, the Inrook trout, squeteague, and 
Southern estuary trout are the swiftest swimmers. 

SECTION THIRD. 

GENERAL HABITS AND SENSES OF FISHES. 

> €r€Eneratly speaking, the prinoipal habits and in&tincts of a 
im^oiity of the finny armies consist in eating and protecting 
<iiranselveB from bemg eaten. The fact that over two thirds 
of the. surface of the globe is covered by the sea, and that 
iarge parts of continents are covered by lakes, traversed by 
idvers, and occupied by marshes, proves the impossibility for 
man to have scanned with perspicacious eye the principal 
marked peculiarities' of a majority of the families which 
•dwell deep down in the bosom. of old ocean, however Indus- 
irious' ha may have been in such research. 
• ' Though the Cfadnese had u)iderstood fish culture many cen- 
turies, yet we date our practical knowledge of this art. from 
AvD*-1837, when Mr. Shaw, of Scotland, expounded the theoi-y 
inBlUckwood under the head of "77*€ trmismutation^ of sai- 
mony^ and M. Gehen, of the Vosges, in France, began to culti- 
vate fish by artificial propagation. We noV know that the 
d^eren)oe in the species of .fishes is no greater than is the di- 
versity of their habits. Some are solitary, and others greg^- 
•lious; some great wanderers, others restricted within nairow 
limits ; some are surface-feeders, like the mackerel fan^ilies, 
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othero bottom fish, lik(^ the flounders and the flat-fish family ; 
some prefer a >irituly bottom, lis the king tish^ others ii rocky, 
as the stripei basti.; and yet others' rsjoi<je in mud, as tlMfeeb 
and catfish, witli the test of tl^e dlnnis fsuuily. Soihe fi^b 
pnfer salt waiter, others fre=ih,and yet others hrackijsh ; while 
eels prefer- to spawn in §alt ^ater. and fattt^n in fresh; h& pal- 
pably as do salmon pursue the oppomte by feeding iu ealt 
water and spLiwriing in frf^^lu Thus sulmon, shad, and striped 
bass prefer to feed in salt water, spawn in fi-eshf and daily in 
brsdnih waters. Some fishes keep near shore, others in deq) 
water and far from land. Bottom fishes are usually slaggisli, 
while surfkoe swimmers are generally active. Some lose 
their vitality as soon as they are landed, others live a long 
time out of water, and dart revengeful glances at their cap- 
tors. Some can creep like the eel, others climb trees like the 
anobaa scanderis. 

I may also state my conviction that a whale is a fidi,- ^nd 
that the porpoise is also a fish, though m^nbers of this.^enu^ 
iiravel in pairs, suckle their young, of whidi they usually hav}e 
•but one at a birth, which the parent mammals guard with 
jealous care, making it swim between them; and if the calf 
is harpooned, the mother always yields her life an easy prey 
to the same weapon. The dudong, one of the most intelli- 
gent of mammal fishes, is the Malays' emblem of. constancy 
in affection; and as it' is said ta cry when wounded by 4;he 
harpoon and brought on deck, they catch the tears andbotile 
them as a charm, supposing thftt the appli<^ation of a single 
drop will render a wife constant for life. 

The black porpoise and the puffing porpus are great con- 
simiers of estuary fishes. They should not only be hunted 
and harpbcmed, but small cannon loaded with grape or canis- 
ter should be so planted as to pix>ject their contents into the 
Hhoals which attempt to for^e near bassing grounds. Por- 
poises watch mouths of rivers for salmon, and they are- sup- 
posed to be the principal cause of depopulating many of the 
Irish rivers of that royal fish. 
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• Mtihet a xttwaidedioTild be* offered by each stale for every 
porpoise killed in its waters, or gentlemen who compose 
»pminhg plobs for taking^ the game fishes of our coaat and 
estuaries should adopt a plan for capturing and driving them 
away. * liie porpc^e is one of the most profitable fishes for 
capture, m its oil is the finest possible, and used exclusively 
by watchraakera ' 

SECTION FOURTH. 

OK VISION IN FISHES. 

a- 
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The brain and nerves proceeding therefk-om, a, a, b, b. The lobes of the brain in five 
r^uakB, <s, e. , The nerves of the, eye, d, d. The nerves of smell, breaching^ off intD di- 
vergent filaments upon the nostrils, «, e. 

Iliat) oert^ sepsis are bestowed (mi all animals, inteHeet- 
ual as weU.ai^ instinctive, is too 'Self-evident to the man of 
soiei^oe aQd the angler to require proof These animals need 
b^thj more than dp those .which dwell on land, to avoid being 
devoured, and to aid them in capturing and devouring other 
fish^.; ^or t^heir fortifications are c^len insecure, and they are 
otbliged to leave them frequently, and always to cemrait 
daughter, or to sivallow minor species whole. 

In prder, therefore, to render this work practical, it is hard- 
ly necessary that I should, dwell upon principles of science 
Gu*ther than to, show by the nature and habits of fidies the 
motives by which they are actuated, which appear to be, in 
t^e.mai^, efibrts to eat and prevent themselves fiom being 
eaten» These efibrts, carefully studied, will assist the angler, 
and the fisher with nets and other devices. Fishes m« genr 
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«Fally taken by the angler ^viiile they «re foraging for iRx>d. 
When* salmon or trout rise to feed, they may always be taloao 
with a well-made artificial fly, pseaented' to them geotly aod 
artistically. 

. The form of the eyee of almost all fishes proves them ^ be 
newHUghted All animals with very convex eyes quioUy ^ 
tect the slightest motion, but lack the power to discriminate 
form. Hence a deer, with its full lustrous eye, will approach 
any still form to within a few feet of it, but at the first move- 
ment it bounds away like the wind. In addition to the eyes 
of fishes being convex, the deusity of the water— as a medium 
through which they seo — rather shorteus tb^a^foctends virion, 
''The vision must als'> he fnrtber limiud from the ^ye Ytemg 
covered with the com:nori*Bkin of the head to prpiecttbe ew- 
ball; and as they hare no eyelids, of c^itrBe the eyes never 
close ^ and, whether sitst^ping or walpng, their viBlon must be 
indistinct" White, of SidljoniCj states that eyes of fishes are 
immovable ; but it is known that those of the sUv^ and gold 
fishes in glass cases turn iu their sockets an oecaslon requires, 
and that, while they tjike Uttle notice of a Lighted candle, they 
will dart and appear much territied if their glass house i^ 
touched. As fishes have no eyelids, it is diffioult to discern 
the difference between their sleeping and waking hours. 
That they do not always sleep in the night is proven by the 
many instances when troot have been taken by rising to the 
artificial white miller in total darkness. M. de Blainville at^ 
tributes the greatest distinctness of vision to migratory fishes, 
beeauee he states their eyes are the largest ; but, instead of 
that being so, the cod is about the only migratory fish which 
has larger eyes than the general run of river fishes, while 
those with eyes of moderate size, such as the genus Perea and 
those of the Salmo gewus^ give indications- of better ^ght than 
most sea fishes. vAnglers of great experience and aoknowk 
e!dg^d judgment seleot baits, whether live minnows, or* such 
artificial lures as flies,, squids, etc., which contrast stroiigly 
with the water and the color of the clouds. What angW 
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daeflhnot bnow that a^ diinei* is the best bait to spin for trout 
(Mift d&rk day ? 

The ^^t of iishes is too imperfect to enable them to de^ 
aide between fiiends and enemies. A shadow cast upon the 
water ^betdier by a ^p, seal, otter, or an angler, frightens. 
thcAn^ Sir Hun^hiy Davy illustrates the truth of this the- 
ory by the anecdote that some man, while walking up Bond 
Stl^et from one of the club-houses with an illustrious person- 
al^; kud a wager that he would see more cats than the prince 
m hiB'Walk, and that the latter might take which side of the 
street he liked. When they arrived at the end the prince 
had tiot^ seen one, while the other had counted thirteen. The 
<^pfaiiiation was that the prince had selected the shady s^de 
of the street, while the other person chose the sunny aide, 
Imowing that cats prefer sunshme. Sir Humphry, in his 
"Salmonia," gives the following advice to students at an- 
glkig: "You have been, naturally enough, fishing with your 
backs to the sun, which, not being very high, has thrown the 
shadows of yourselves and your rods on the water, and you 
have alarmed the fish whenever you have thrown a fly. You 
'0ee I have fished with my face toward the sun, and, tbough 
fnconvenienced by the light, have given no alarm.'* 
* Jamea BennieyM. A., states that indi^inctness in the vision 
of fishes proves the &llacy of the routine angler, who fancies 
the fishes are so well versed in colors and forms of particu- 
lar flies as to refuse other sorts in some seasons and on par- 
ticular days,' and even at difierent periods of the same d^y. 
""Nothing can be piore preposterous than such a notion, uni- 
versal though it be among the most experienced anglers; yet 
iAm theory is fooikded on natural philosophy, but the result 
is.4K> be aeootmted for on an entirely difierent principle." 
1. J Dai^eU' states "there is no evidence of any fishes seeing 
a' considerable^ distance, and the conduct of many of them, 
that are deceived by difierent baits prepared in imitation of 
: their -food,, gives room to suspect that objects are not very 
distMraitly perxieived by them^even when near." 
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Light seems peculiarly attractive to fiBiiQ8,<a» proven by. 
their surronnding a diving-bell with a light ii^ it. Walter 
Scott, in his Guy Mannering, describes the plan a^ptdd in 
Scotland for attriBU3ting fishes by grates of Hvuig ooal^.or 
toiicheB carried by the fii^ermen as they wade ohailow 
streams for the purpose of spearing. Whea a fish is thus 
discovered, it remains fascinated by the glare of lights seb 
(lorn makes an effort to escape, and is easily speared. Tbk 
is one of the many devices by which the Indians and Ti^raByl 
whites kill the salmon and trout while on their spawnings 
beds, both in Maine and ih the dominion of Canada. * 

The Chinese catch fish by employing two narrew boota, 
with a board painted white and varnished nailed to them, so 
as to slope outward and almost touch the water, and so as 
to reflect the light of the moon. Toward these boats thefiek 
dart, and, falling on them, are caught with ease. 

From the /?7^6^€7i€^ imitations of baits and. flits for cap- 
turing fishes may be logically deduced the fiiot that fish Are 
near-sighted, and do not perceive with great distiactiiees any 
minute object, however near to them. The* most soocesflftil 
artificial baits to troll with for the fishes of our lakes attd 
rivers are thus arranged : a pair of hooks disguised by a few 
gaudy feathers — bright red and white being the most suc- 
cessful colors — ^and at the shank of the hook n placed a piece 
of silver, brass, or copper, of oval or diamond ^ape, so. ar- 
ranged as to revolve rapidly, and appear as little tike aay 
thing living in or out of the water as possible. What, is 
known as the common ^^ spoon," made with swivels^ and a 
shoulder on the shank of the hook, so as to revolve rapidly 
by drawing it through the water, is frequently a more capti- 
vating lure than a live fish. In trolling for bluefish^ a piece 
of lead or bone five inches long forms a more sucoessfijd lure 
than the sea-shiner which is its principal sustenance ; and a 
piece of pearl, five inches long by" half an inch in diameter, 
either round or oval, is the most attractive troll, fi»r Spanish 
mackerel; while a plain piece of red flannel^ attaofaeil tfna 
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piece of lejtd and drawn quickly throagh the water, is often 
the- only- bait nsed 4>y hearers and haulers fyr bluefi^sh, who 
fish for a livelihood. 

f Of artificial flies, I Imow that gaudy colors are generally 
prefenttd by the black bass, while the red ibis is one of the 
most attraetiv^e lures for trout in the waters of Long Island, 
and m nnBy streams and lakes remotie from the sea-board. 
Of BOKrae the red ibis fly does not imitate any winged insect 
seen on the waters of the State of New York. Its adoption 
resulted from the ftequ^nt rises of trout to the red float while 
fishing- with bait. I scarcely suppose a critic will be foxmd 
willing to risk his fe^utation, however slender, upon insisting 
that a red float is the imitation of some water-fly. Anglers 
generally regarded these trout-leaps at the float as a whimsi- 
cal cyg^oe of theirs while en a spree. Not so, however, with 
Judgie Philo T.'Ruggles and Mr. Mnn, two among the best 
fly-fishers in the state. They Concluded to test the fancy of 
trout by ofiering them a red fly. Accordingly, Mr. Finn 
bongittr a red ibis of a taxidermist, and employed a fly-tyer 
to make it into flies. The result was a success ; and the fly- 
tyer, who was presented with all of them but a couple of 
dozen, actually made money enough by the sale of them to 
set himself up in the fishing-tackle business. Early in the 
season this is the most killing fly on Long Island, though per- 
haps not for large fish, which generally prefer the fly made 
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of a claret body, brown msdlard wing, and tail of the top4ciiot 
from the golden pheasant ; or the blue professor, with •blui^ 
silk body and dark gray wings. 

With the following remarks from a clever writer en an- 
gling in the £ncyclpp«Bdia Britannica, and a few comments on 
them, I shall dismiss the subject of the vidian inJMe9: - 

'^ It may be asked upon what principle of imitative art ihe 
different varieties of salmon-fly can be supposed to bear the^ 
most distant resemblance to any species of dragon-fly^ to im« 
itate which we are frequently told that they are intended-^'l 

The reader will please compare the- artifloial dn^on<»fly' 
with a true copy of a natural one on the following plate of 
natural salmon and trout flies : . 




rKjD l>rft|^«u-fiy. 9, DkH^^. cw Mji^-nf- 4. Or»b or lArta tif the wimv. (V, Uaraed 

w 
Of the r1tesimilan*r n^" r^f Trtffidal lures to the nattiral 
ones, the same may be generally said «nd prove true, whether 
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for salmon, trout, niaskinong^, pickerel, black baSs, bltiefigb, 
Spanish mackerel, and all other surface feeders. Besides, th^ 
pretended imitations are used several months earlier in the 
year than nature produces their originals; thus, while the 
iinest salmon-fishing in Europe is daring the spring months, 
the dragon-fly is a summer insect, and rarely makes its ap- 
pearance until June. 

If artificial flies have no resemblance to natural ones, ^ how 
much more unlike must they be when, instead of being swept • 
down by the current, as a real one would be, the artificial fly 
is seen crossing and recrossing every stream and torrent with 
the agility of an otter and the strength of an alligator? 
Now, as it is demonstrable that the artificial fly generally 
used for salmon bears no resemblance, except in size, to any 
living one ; that the only tribe which it may be supposed to 
represent does not exist in the winged state during the pe- 
riod when the imitation is most generally and most success- 
fully used ; and if they did, their habits and natural powers 
totally prevent them from being at any time seen under such 
circumstances as would give a color to the supposition of 
the one being even mistaken for the other, may we not fairly 
conclude that, in this instance at least, the fish proceed upon 
other grounds, and are deceived by an appearance of life and 
motion rather than by a specific resemblance to any thing 
which they had previously been in the habit of capturing ? 
What natural insect do the large flies and spoons at which 
sea trout, lake trout, black bass, etc., bite, resemble ? These, 
as well as salmon, frequently take the lure far within the 
bounds of salt-water mark, and yet materialists know that no 
such thing as a salt-water fly exists. Indeed, no true insect 
inhabits the sea. What species are represented by the palm- 
er, or by three fourths of the dressed flies in use ? An arti- 
ficial fly can, at the best, be considered only as the represent- 
ative of a natural one which has been drowned, as it is im- 
possible to imitate the dancing or hovering flight of the in- 
sect over the surface of the stream, and, even with that re- 
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stricted idea of its resemblance to nature, the likeness mnst 
be scarcely perceptible, owing to the difference of motion and 
the great variety of directions in which the airier draws his 
flies, according to the nature and locality of the current and 
the prevailing direction of the wind." 

The sight of fishes is like that of a)Ol animals with round 
and convex eyes. If the angler will stand quite still in-thp 
water, fish will not fear to congregate about him, or. to flap 
l\is legs with their fins ; but with his slightest motion they 
tlart to their hiding-places. The convexity of the eye pro- 
duces short-sightedness in man as well as in quadrupeds, 
birds, and fishes. The round eye is inferior to the almond- 
shaped for distinguishing form : thus round-eyed animals and 
fishes mistake a man for an inanimate object, and, from their 
shortness of vision, approach him without fear. These gen- 
eral and specific reasons convince me that fishes are shorlj- 
sighted, ahd that, while quick to detect action, they are slo^ 
to distinguish form. 

SECTION FIFTH. 

ONTASTEINFISHES. 

The sense of taste in both birds and fishes, which subsist 
on similar food, is less acute than in other animals, a circum- 
stance strongly indicated by the hard, gristly texture of the 
tongue when it exists, which it may scarcely be said to do 
in all fishes, though it is very distinct in the Cyprinidce^ an^ 
rather less so in the germs Salmo, . 

Dr. Rennie states that numerous experiments made by him 
on birds whose food consists of small fruit and insects, which 
they swallow without breaking, leads him to conclude that 
they choose some and reject others, not by taste, but by 
touch, probably aided by smell; and he adds, "I have no 
doubt it is the same with fishes ; at least it is obvious, from 
their so generally swallowing their food without chewing or 
bruising it, that, even if they possessed acute taste, it could 
not a^ tbem in the discrimination." 

C 
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The large tongue in the carp may have been providentwlly 
famished to give it a more acute taste for preventing it from 
being poisoned by eating water hemlock, or other deleterious 
plants, as it is known to feed on water-plants. That all fish 
are not thus provided with taste sufficiently acute to enable 
them to reject what is poisonous, appears from the practice 
of poachers in poisoning fish by pulverizing and making a 
paste of fisher's berries, or Cocculus indicus^ which they form 
into balls about the size of peas and cast into the water. 
Fish greedily swallow these, and, becoming intoxicated or 
palsied thereby, float to the surface of the water and are eas- 
ily caught, or soon die. Chub and dace are ready victims 
to this device, as are also the black bass, Oswego, yellow, 
white, rock, and all the varieties of lake and river bass. It 
Lg always dangerous to purchase fish out of season any 
where ; but residents of cities should be especially careful 
who they purchase from, and the safest houses are those whicli 
deal largely with fishing firms of established reputation. 

Teeth pf fishes appear destined more especially for laying 
hold and detaining their prey than for chewing. With this 
view they are bent inward, like tenter-hooks, so that fishes, 
howsoever small and slippery, ai-e forced back into the gul- 
let, and their escape or return prevented. It is no doubt 
with the same design that the throats of many fish are stud- 
ded with what M. Bory St. Vincent terms a pavement of 
teeth. Such fishes as have teeth thus placed far back on the 
palate and upper part of the throat, while in their jaws they 
have none, are termed by anglers " leather-mouthed," but 
technically mcUacostomcUa, 

Anglers of the British Isles reckon among the principal of 
leather -mouthed fishes the minnow, gudgeon, roach, loach, 
bleak, chub, daces, barbel, bream, rud, tench, carp, and other 
minor fishes. The salmon and the pike have teeth in the 
jaws and in all partaof the mouth, and the perch in all parts 
of the mouth except the tongue. The sturgeon and sucker, 
again, have no teeth whatever. 
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The division of anglers' fishes into such as are and such as 
are not leather-mouthed may be important to the young an- 
gler^ as different management ife required in playing each. 
Old anglers considered such fishes leather-mouthed as have 
their teeth in the throat. Hooks seldom part their hold from 
the mouths of such fishes, which are not generally regarded 
as gamy, though good sport for ladies and youth. But the 
contrary is the case with the striped bass, squeteague, pick- 
erel, maskinonge, perch, and most game fishes which are 
white-meated. These have a bony mouth, Mid not much 
flesh or skin to hold a hook; therefore you are never sure 
of landing these fish unless you play them so lightly as not 
to permit them a foot of slack line, except, perchance, they 
have gorged the hooL 

That water-grasses and ^ome other plants are partly the 
food of leather-mouthed fishes, especially of the carp gentis, 
is unquestionable ; and in the Orient herbivorous fishes are 
considered the most delicate and highly prized. But when 
they feed on liver, brewers' grains, boiled barley, split peas, 
and the like, they probably mistake these for the eggs or co- 
coons of water animals, inasmuch as they could not procure a 
supply of these except by rare accident. That some fish may 
feed on the seeds of such plants as are scattered about the 
water is not improbable, and it may have been from observ- 
ing this that it is recommended by Lebault and Debraw, aft- 
er removing the fish to let fish-ponds di'y, to sow them with 
oats or other grain, and,* when it is ripe, to let the water 
again into the pond, and bring back the fish to feed. Bowlker 
remarks that carp will eat barley, wheat, or oaten bread, 
while tench and perch will not touch it. Of course perch 
prefer meats to vegetable diet ; but as the tench differs with 
the carp upon vegetable diet, both being vegetarians, it 
proves that fishes have discriminative tastes. 

Most leather-mouthed fishes like both vegetable and ani- 
mal diet, and the carp is said to devour young eels, frog- 
spawn, fish-roe, and young fishes, including its own species. 
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as well as water insects, which are the staple food of every 
kind offish from the minnow to the salmon ; every thing that 
lives and moves being swallowed without — so far as has been 
found — any discrimination of species or much nicety of se- 
lection. 

SECTION SIXTH. 

ON SMELL IN FISHBB. 

Smelling in land animals is immediately connected with 
breathing, and we can not easily conceive how smell is pro- 
duced except by a current of air, in which odoriferous parti- 
cles are diffused, passing through a moistened channel, as was 
so admirably described by Schneider two hundred years ago ; 
but in fishes which do not breathe, smell can not be thus pro- 
duced, though there can be no doubt of their being endowed 
with this sense. Water, indeed, is as good a medium for dif- 
fusing odors as air, and there is the less necessity for a cur- 
rent of this being produced through the nostrils, as fish move 
about so constantly through the water. Their nostrils, there- 
fore, are generally large, but imperforate backward ; that is, 
they do not communicate with the throat ; but in some fishes^ 
such as rays and sharks, the nostril opens by a considerable 
space into the mouth, and through this a current of water 
may probably run. M. Dumeril and the Rev. W. B. Daniell 
think that, from the structure of the nostril and the want of 
an aerial medium for odors, fishes can not smell at all, and 
that their nostrils perform a ftmction similar to taste ; but to 
a late professor of zoology in King's College, London, this 
supposition appears improbable. From all that I have dis- 
covered, I feel confident that a majority of anglers and men 
of science believe that smell in fishes is quite palpable. Smell- 
ing substances for enticing fish to the hodk are recommended 
by too many honorable names to leave a shadow of doubt 
upon the subject. Walton, for example, recommends numer- 
ous strong-smelling pastes for attracting fish to the bait, stat- 
ing that " old Oliver Henley, now with God, a noted fisher 
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both for trout and salmon,'' contended in favor of acuteness 
in the smell of fishes. In an old volume on "The Secrets, of 
Angling," by J. Davors, published in 1813, 1 find the fol- 
lowing : 

** To bless thy bait and make the fish to bite, 
Lo ! here's a means, if thoa canst hit it right : 
Take gam of life, well beat and laid to soak 
In oil well drawn of ivy which kills the oak. 
Fish where thoa wilt, Uiou shalt have sport thy fill ; 
When others fail, thoa shalt be sore to kilL'* 

M. Chars, who was apothecary to Louis XTV., composed a 
perfume which attracted all kinds of fresh-water fishes by the 
use of cat's fat, heron's grease, the best asafostida, Egyptian 
mummy finely powdered, aniseed, camphor, galbanum, Ven- 
ice turpentine, and civet. These he made into the consist* 
ence of thin ointment by meang of oil of lavender, of aniseed, 
and camomile, which may be preserved for a year or two if 
kept where the air is excluded. The bait and about eight 
inches of line are directed to be anointed with this to attract 
fish. 

Of the numerous scented baits recommended,Walton wrote 
in favor of petroleum, and Daniell suggested that tar is most 
attractive in the composition of a scented ointment for bait 
But the most fascinating of such pastes for fresh-water fishes is 
that composed of the roe of salmon ; and I should be opposed 
to its use if millions of salmon-eggs were not annually wasted 
along most of the salmon rivers; and it is to be hoped that, 
by the means of science, some successful theory may soon be 
adopted for turning this seed into the waters to restock them, 
for it is morally revolting to an angler to contemplate the 
great loss by the depletion of the waters from the waste of 
ova. While the wholesale waste continues, those who desire 
to make bait from*the roe of fishes should sprinkle it with 
salt, and then put it down in a pot in alternate layers with 
wooL Rev. W. B. Daniell advised the taking of a pound of 
roe in September, and, after boiling it fifteen minutes, beat it 
in a mortar until sufficiently mixed with an ounce of salt and 
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an onnoe of saltpetre, the membrane in which the spawn is 
contained beii^ eareftilly picked out ; it is then packed in 
jars and covered closely ; in that way it will keep good for 
many months. 

It is suggested that roe of other fishes would do as well a* 
that of salmon — such as herrings, because the smell, which 
seems the chief attraction, is quite similar. A paste made in 
the same way from shelled shrimps is ^Iso attractive. Mus- 
sels and putrid meat attract eels, obviously in consequence 
of their odor. 

Independently of these and all other ascertained facts re- 
specting smell in fishes, the anatomy of the head proves that 
the nerves of smell are large, and thus establish conclusively 
the fact that fishes are gifted with the sense of smelL 

SECTION SEVENTH. 

ON HEABING IN PISHES. 

Fishes hear. Of this I feel quite sure, without the story 
of Amphion and the Dolphins, or of the auld Scottish harper 
Glenkindie, who— as related in verse — " harped a fish out o' 
the sa't water." 

i£lian tells us that the chad b allured by the sound of 
castanets, and in Germany they take these fishes with nets 
to which bows of wood hung with little bells are attached 
in such manner as to chime in harmony when the nets are 
moved. These fish, it is stated, will not attempt to eeci^ 
while the bells continue to ring. On the Continent of Eu- 
rpp^ people are in the habit of calling the gold fishes, as well 
m other fishes in ponds, to be fed at the sound of a bell 

Professor Bradley states that in Rotterdam, at a preserve 
of carps owned by Mr. Eden, he saw them fed. " The gen- 
tleman having filled his pocket with spinach-seed, conducted 
me to the side of the moat, where we stood mute for some 
time, the better to convince me .that the fish would not oomo 
until called. At length he called in his usual way, and im- 
mediately the fish gathered together firom all parts of the 
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pond in such numbers that there was scarcely room for them 
to lie by one another, and then he threw some spinach-seed 
among them, which they devoured very greedily. This sat- 
isfied me that fishes have the sense of hearing." Sir Walter 
Rogers, an English gentleman, had a pond of pikes which 
ftiembers of his household called together at pleasure ; and as 
carnivorous fishes are more wild and untamable than are 
those which feed on herbs, it offers the most palpable proof 
that fishes hear. 

M. Lebault advises fish culturists not to permit shooting 
about the ponds for wild-fowl, etc., as it frightens, injures, 
and destroys the fish. This opinion is also entertained by 
celebrated physiologists ; and John Hunter, who describes the 
ear of fishes — always, he says, important — as consisting of a 
gristly substance, very hard and firm in parts, and in some 
species crested over with a thin plate of bone, so as not to 
permit it to collapse. The ear of fishes he also remarked to 
possess the singular peculiarity of increasing with the size 
of the individual, whereas in quadrupeds it is nearly as large 
in the young as in the full-grown animal 

" When in Portugal," said Dr. Hunter," in 1762, 1 observed 
in a nobleman's garden near Lisbon a small fish-pond full 
of different kinds of fishes. Its bottom was level with the 
ground, and was made by forming a bank all round, with a 
shrubbery close to it. While lying on the bank seeing the 
fish, I desired a gentleman who was my companion to go be- 
hind the shrubs (that there be no reflection from the flash) 
and fire his gun. The moment the report was made the fish 
seemed universally affected, for they vanished immediately, 
raising, as it were, a cloud of mud from the bottom. In 
about five minutes afterward they begw to appear and 
swim about as before." 

The discussions of Dr. Munro, Cteoffroi, Comparetti, Scarpa, 
Weber, and De Blainville, may be referred to, as their T^orks 
fully settle the question in favor of hearing in fishes. Weber 
discovered a communication between the ear in fishes and 
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the swim-bladder, the air contained in which is probably af- 
fected by sound; and De Blainville expresses his astcmish- 
ment at the magnitude of their nerves of hearing. 

It is superfluous to multiply examples of fishes coming 
when called by a whistle or a belL I have frequently called 
them to me by whistling for them at various fountains and 
ponds in France, where the chief of the Fisheries Commis- 
sion, M. Coste, is stated not only to contend that all fishes 
h^ar, but that some of them talk ! From all the evidence 
pro and con^ I am convinced that fishes possess the sense of 
hearini^. 
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CHAPTER n. 

FECUNDITY OF FISHES. 

First. Mammalia, including whales, porpoises, and all fish- 
es which bring forth alive and suckle their young, whether 
herbivorous or carnivorous, seldom have more than one or 
two young at a birth, which sailors term calves. 

Second. The families of which the salmon and trout are 
the heads are called by naturalists the genvA ScUmo, These 
fishes have the palpable mark of an adipose second dorsal 
fin ; their meat is of a tint between mallow and pink, and 
they are regarded by anglers and epicures as the highest 
game and most luxurious fishes of the oviparous class, or 
those fishes which replenish their species by laying eggs, 
which axe vivified by the milt of the male, and then, after a 
time, the eggs hatch in the water. This process is common 
to all egg-laying fishes; but, while eggs, of the salmo genus 
require from three to four months to-hatch, those of the. c/ti- 
pea genus hatch in as many days. Seth Green hatched shad 
artificially, on the Connecticut River within forty hours from 
the time the ova and milt fell into the hatching-boxes in the 
stream — ^being the main current of the river — and not in 
boxes so placed as that a stream should run through or over 
them, but anchored so as to float in the current of the river, 
submerging a sufiicient portion of them for keeping the egg^ 
covered with water to a sufiicient depth. A salmon is sup- 
posed to lay a thousand eggs for every pound the mother 
fish weighs, consequently they average from ten to thirty 
thousand for each pair. 

Third. Included in this class are all the oviparous tribes 
but those of the geniM Salmo, The number of eggs in the 
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roe of some of these fishes is so great as to appear ahnost in- 
credible. While the carp and the sturgeon produce from 
half a million to a million and a half^ the celebrated Dutch 
naturalist Leuwenhoeck reckoned that the codfish contains 
over nine millions of eggs. "Hiis estimate was based upon 
weighing accurately a small part of the roe and counting the 
eggs, then weighing the remainder, and estimating the whole 
from the part counted. Without doubt the fecundity of all 
the food-fishes of the sea is beyond human estimate ; so that, 
if all the spawn should be fructified by the male fishes, the 
vast body of fishes would, withiiv a few years, become too 
great for the waters to contain. 

SECTION SECOND. 

VORACITY OF FISHES. 

The innumerable shoals of young fishes constitute the chief 
part of the food for larger ones, and even those full grown 
often meet in fierce combat, when the one which has the 
widest throat comes off victorious by swallowing his oppo- 
nent. Fish, being cold-blooded animals, are not susceptible 
to an acute sense of pain ; thus it does not hurt an eel much 
to be skinned, and a shark has been observed to seek prey for 
some time after he was split open and entirely eviscerated. 
The prettiest and most playftil of fishes, almost domesticated 
in private ponds, do not fail occasionally to devour , such 
members of their own family as venture near enough. Sir 
William Jardine states that "the lake trout are very rapa- 
ciotis, and, after attaining the weight of three or four pounds, 
feed almost exclusively on small fish, not sparing even their 
own young." 

This being ti*ae of the finny tribes generally, how malapro- 
pos is the sympathy extended for them by good souls who 
do not understand the savage character of the objects of their 
Holicitude. Such was the poet Dr. Walcott, author of the fol- 
lowing verses : 
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" Why flyeat thoa away with fear ? 
Trust me, there's naught of danger near : 

I have no wicked hook, 
All covered with a smarting bait, 
Alas ! to teiO|>t thee to thy fate, 

And drag thee firom the brook. 
Oh harmless tenant of the flood, 
I do not wish to spill thy blood ; 

For nature unto thee 
Perchance has given a tender wife, 
And children dear, to charm thy life, 

As she hath done to me. 
Enjoy thy stream, oh harmless fish, 
And when an, angler, for hi& dish^ 

Through gluttony's >Tle sin 
Attempts — a wretch — to pull thee ouf, 
God give thee strength, oh gentle trout. 

To pull the rascal in /" 

Instances are common of fishes following a hooked one, and, 
while it is being played by the angler, biting pieces out of 
it, and sometimes swallowing it, so that both are laaded. It 
may be readily inferred from this that small fish form air 
tractive bait. Fish evince no. mercy for any living thing 
which inhabits the waters, and most of the angler's fiahes 
feed readily on their own broods. As fish are generally at- 
tracted by the sight or smell of blood, red feathers, burnt 
wool, and scarlet braid, eta, are found to fascinate them wteu 
attached to trolls; especially is this proven to be the case 
in trolling for bluefish, black bass, and masldnong4 

I therefore conclude that, as the principal food of all fishes 
consists of animals and animalculse, with water-insects, and 
the spawn deposited in the waters, these last seeming to form 
the dainties most eagerly sought by them, so the unlimited 
voracity of fishes, which has no counterpart in any other 
branch of animal creation, may be one of the means wisely 
ordered to check an excessive multiplication ; and that their 
extraordinary fecundity is probably a provision of nature foj- 
supplying an adequate amount of food, upon the same prin- 
ciple that land insects are so gi-eatly multiplied probably for 
supplying food to birds. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

TIMES OP PEBDING AND HAUNTS OP PISHES. 

Most fish are said to be night-feeders, yet all of them feed 
more or less in daytima Like spiders, all of which feed in 
the night, and are tempted to come abroad when the weather 
is so cloudy as to resemble twilight, so also the fishes, with 
this farther peculiarity, that a turbid state of the water from 
recent rains may so dim the light that they will bite when 
the sun shines brightly. 

When the weather is bright and the water clear, most 
fishes keep their places of retirement, some among reeds and 
other water-plants, some under banks or ledges of rock, lurk- 
i»g in deeper and deeper water as the weather becomes 
w«trmer, so that the feeding-level for lake trout, which is often 
firom four to eight feet in early spring, is found from fifty to 
a hundred feet below the surface in July and August. River 
fishes seek the shade of overhanging trees; some under 
stones; some squatting close to the ground over springs, 
sand, or in the sludge at the bottom of the water. In differ- 
ent waters^ however, there are peculiarities of currents, ed- 
dies, and pools that fish are fond of haunting, concerning 
which no practical rule of general utility can be laid down. 
Waters, to be most successfully fished, must be first under- 
stood by fishing them. 

STBENQTH AND PROPULSIVB POWER. 

Hie true indication of a fish's strength is found in the 
shape of its head and shouldera back to the first dorsal fin, 
while its speed or propulsive power is shown by its shape 
from the front of the second dorsal and anal fins to the end 
of the tail, and the shape of this caudal continuation. Of the 
forked-tail, it has already been remarked that the swordfish 
and salmon are supposed to be the most rapid swimmers, 
while of the square-tails the brook trout and squeteague are 
supposed to propel with the greatest velocity. Among fishes 
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which unite the greatest velocity with the greatest degree of 
strength must be reckoned the whale ; for, struck with a har- 
poon or spear with a line attached, the leviathan of the waters 
darts down into the deep with such velocity that if th^ line 
were to entangle it would either be broken or the boat would 
be capsized. Upon the act of striking a whale, therefore, one 
man is stationed to give his whole attention to the line run- 
ning off clear, while another is employed to pour water con- 
tinually on the wood over which the line runs, to prevent ig- 
nition by friction. The angler knows that the sheepshead 
has this power of diving with the velocity of lightning ; so 
have all fishes which are swift and wide compared to their 
length. In diving or darting upward, the swim*bladder is a 
great assistance, as it is found to be compressed while the 
fish is at the bottom, and expanded when the. fish is on the 
sur&ce of the water. Probably the salmon and the bluefieh 
unite the greatest amount of muscular strength to the great* 
est power of propulsion. Other fishes of our coast, such as 
the Spanish mackerel, bonetta, cerus, and the horse mackerel, 
add to the muscularity of the salmon and bluefish the propul- 
sive power of the swordfish and the dolphin. The pectorals, 
ventrals, and anal fins assist the fish in maintaining its bal- 
ance or level position of body. In experimenting upon the 
use of fins. Professor Borelli, of Naples, ascertained that after 
clipping off the pectoral, ventral, and anal fins of fishes, all 
their motions became unsteady, and they reeled from right to 
left, and up and down, in such irregular manner as to prove 
that they were left at the mercy of their voracious neighbors 
of the deep. 
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CHAPTER m. 

COAST AND ESTUARY FISHES. 

As the fishes of the Atlantic coast of North America, in- 
cluding those of the estnaries and tidal waters which debouch 
along our coast, are more numerous, and include a greater va- 
riety for both the angler and the commercial fisherman than 
do the finny tribes of the coasts of any other country, and as 
nearly every American angler of a tidal river regards the 
striped bass as the fish of fishes par excellence to be angled 
for, I trust that I shall be pardoned for placing this beauty 
first on the list, and showing some of the artistic ways for 
taking him. 




The Striped Bass. 

This fish, so beautiful and gamesome, is peculiar to tho 
tidal waters and estuaries of the rivers which empty on the 
coast of the Atlantic from Portland to Norfolk. The striped 
bass is known farther north and south, but it exists in the 
most perfect state in the rivers and along the coast between 
the points named. It affords good sport with light tackle 
when its weight is but half a pound ; and it tries both the 
metal and skill of an angler after it rises to the ponderous 
importance of ten pounds, though it is said to attain to the 
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weight of nearly a hundred. I have captured but one which 
weighed over forty pounds, although I have angled for them 
every season for the past thirty years. It is great game 
when weighing any where from ten to thirty pounds. In 
muscular power the striped bass equals the salmon, but it 
lacks the caudal power for leaping, which is so palpable in 
the form of a salmon, back of its adipose fin, including its 
crescent-shaped tail 

This fish is known south of New Jersey as the rockfish; 
but as no two ichthyologists agree upon a classical name for 
the fish, it had probably best be called the name by which it 
is known where the greatest numbers are taken, and there it 
is known only as the striped bass ; and as there is no other 
fish which at all resembles it, there is no chance of mistake. 
It approximates the Perca genns^ the front dorsal fin being 
composed of seven spinous or spiked rays, and having two 
nearly concealed spines. Its scales are rather large, and of 
metallic lustre ; gill-covers serrated and edges sharp. The 
color of the back is a blending of black, blue, and green, light- 
ing to bluish-gray at the sides, aAd to a satin white belly. 
The longitudinal stripes are usually seven or eight in number, 
and are like narrow black braids, sparkling with silver or 
diamonds and emerald. Its symmetry, marks, and satin sheen 
render it one of the most picturesque and interesting fishes in 
the world, independent of its great game, generous play, and 
luxury as a dinner fish. 

The striped bass is eminently domestic in his habits. He 
is not given to wandering or vagrancy. He is generally to 
be found at; home and in good condition. The female de- 
posits her eggs in fresh and brackish waters, but never in the 
sea. In November the bass shoal and congregate in brackish 
water-ponds, or back waters of tidal rivers, or in the bays and 
bayous of rivers which have an outlet to the sea, after which 
time it will not take bait until the following spring, after 
having spawned and returned to active waters. The ponds 
formed by the back water of the Seconnet River were, a few 
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winters -since, so full of striped bass that the fish were di«- 
covered by their dorsal fins in the icse, where they had been 
frozen by too close. packing. The ice was cat, and hundreds 
of cart-loads were pitched out with forks and taken, to 
market. 

Striped bass will live and increase when confined to freA 
water, but its shape then becomes changed, and instead of its 
symmetry and lustre when having access to both fresh and 
salt waters, it becomes more chubbed, and its colors less scin* 
tillant. This I disccfvered in those I took in the upper part 
of Lake Ontario, and it corroborates the opinion whiqh I have 
heard expressed by other anglers and fish-culturbts. 

These fish delight in rocky shoals, among which they flap 
their tails and rub their scales as they prospect for cn^taced, 
of which shedder and soft-shell crabs they consider great del- 
icacies. Their great power and swiftness enable them to for- 
age with impunity for disabled menhaden, spearing, shrinq», 
crabs, shedder lobsters, eta, among the breakers, as they lash 
and lave the rocky shores of our coast ; and it is at such 
times, when the sea is agitated, that casting for them from 
the rocks with rod, and reel, and menhaden bait, that the 
sport is rendered more pleasingly exciting and attractive 
than angling for any other game fish. 

The angler pursues many methods for capturing this beau- 
ty of the estuary, the chief of which are still-baiting from an 
anchored boat along the edge of the tide, trolling with live 
squid (small cuttle-fish), and casting with menhaden bait — ^but 
without sinker — into the surf of a rocky beach, along the 
shores and islands from New York to Martha's "Vineyard 

SECTION SECOND. 

ANGLINO FOB 8TBIPSD BASS, 

In order that the reader may proximately realize the char- 
acter of the striped bass as a game fish, I propose taking him 
with me on several excursions after the lustrous . beauty. 
And, first, we will try him in the vicinity of Xe w York. The 
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weather and tide are favorable, and the moon ig right for giv- 
ing fish an excellent appetite and great activity. Fishes in 
waters near the ocean bite best in the first quarter of the 
moon, while those which are up rivers and creeks, near fresh 
water, bite best at full tides, and immediately afler a " nor*- 
easter," when the wind, having backed round by the south, 
has settled in the northwest. You may prove these facts 
without going a dozen miles from the metropolis ; and I have 
always noticed, that it is better fishing in " the Kills" and at 
the hedges of Newark Bay, as well as at those in the lower 
part of the Bay of New York, when the tide is low, while the 
fishing at King's Bridge and Spuyten Duyvel is best at very 
high tides. The only exception to this rule is applicable to 
reefs and low rocky shoals, where bass forage most during 
high tides. 

As we are to try the bass to-morrow, suppose we make a 
day of it ? Well, that being agreed to, we will first try Hai^ 
lem River, or the creek at King's Bridge. Being an angler, 
you of course know that the baits here are confined to shrimp 
early in spring and late in autumn ; to sofl-shell and shedder 
crab in the summer and until the middle of October ; after 
which Bofl-shell clam for the English Neighborhood Bridge, 
and shrimp, with an occasional shedder lobster, serve as baits 
in the vicinity of New York, except for trolling in Hell Gate, 
where we use squid ; and for fishing in the surf at Newport, 
and along the coast generally, the menhaden is preferred. 
Shad roe is frequently recommended for bass bait. I once 
tried it at Say brook, near the mouth of the Connecticut Riv- 
er, where the bass were said to bite it unconditionally; but, 
though I stood on the platform and fished from it, I did not 
capture a single fish. It was not because the bass did not 
like the bait, but rather that the great depth of water and 
strength of tide obliged me to fish with a heavy tracing 
sinker, and the fish stole my bait before it settled on the bot- 
tom, because I was not prepared with the means of porous 
muslin wherein to tie the bait over the hook. I have never 
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tried the bait since, and thongh it is very attractive, it is un- 
pleasant to use. The thousands of barrels of shad cured 
there every shad season, when the roe is thrown into the 
river, attracts myriads of striped bass every May and June, 
causing a regret that Seth Green could not use the roe of 
this delicious esculent for restocking the river as he does at 
Holyoke. 

Of course tackle is of the utmost importance. As we are 
to angle for small bass, with crab and shrimp bait, we will 
rig light, and as represented by the following engmving : 




Tackle for taking Small Bass. 

A. Solid Cork-float B. Swivel Sinker. C. Piece of the top of Rod, showtng me 
doable gaides ; on one eide bell>metal, and the other agate. D. Agate or CameU- 
an tip to screw into the top of the rod. E. Upper Hook, rigsred a foot above the oth> 
er hook ibr ehrimp. F. I/ower Hook, for baiting with shedder crab. O. H. Sii^k- 
?at Leader. I. Line ; of either linen twisted or silk braided ; very flmall, no larger 
Dun for trout, bat fh»n 300 to 400 feet ip length. 

The reel should be a multiplier, without any stop, check, 
or drag ; it should be of brass, German silver, or bell-metal, 
i*un on steel or agate pivots, and with a balance crank. 
' 'The rod fbr this style of fishing should be from 9 to 11 
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fbet long, bearing in mind that a short, stiff rod is the best 
to cast with/bnt not so good to play a fish with light run- 
Aing-taekle. Of coarse the size of float and weight of sinker 
will be changed to suit the waters and the tides. 

'* See that all thiogs be right, 
For 'twould be a spite 
To want tools when a man goes a-fishing." — Cotton. 

You perceive that *I have selected one hook with an 
O^haughnessy bend (E), and the other (F) an Aberdeen. 

Well, brother angler, a night of sound sleep, and our in- 
comparable break^t at the Astor, with our drive over the 
Bloomingd^le Road this beautiful morning, has so enlivened 
me to a sense of the beautiful that I feel assured we shall 
have good sport to-day, and enjoy it. This is King's Bridge, 
the name of the most spicy and succulent oyster that ever 
graced the cuisine of a Dorlon. Our horse will be well cared 
for at this hotel, for the host — an admii*able caterer — appre- 
ciates anglers. 

We will fii*st see what sport there is ti'be bad at the* east 
bridge, where we will joint our rods, and ng sinkers and floats 
according to the movement of the tide. I perceive that the 
tide is just on the turn to flood. Rig light for half an hour, 
and then change to heavier sinker and larger float. I like 
bridge fishing, for, afler making a cast, you may humor your 
line so as to lead the bait in the most angling manner fl^om 
current to current ; and then, in striking at abite forty yards 
off, there is so much sport in playing your fish until you. get 
him into the slack water formed by the piers of the bridge ; 
and, being from 8 to 10 feet above the water, you generally 
fasten the fish at the first bite. Strike ! You've hooked him ! 
There ! give him play, but feel his weight, and make him con- 
tend for every foot of line you give him, or he will take thi» 
whole without exhausting himself, and you will lose him. 
Do not permit him to run back on you, for that is a favorite 
dodge of these striped sides to get slack line, and ^ble th^m 
to dislodge 1^ hook. Keep your rod^p nearly pefpendicu- 
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lar, giving^ him the benefit of ita spring, for he is boi)Ly-mouth* 
ed, though the teeth m his upper jaw are too small and short 
to. bite or even chafe ofi a silk-worm gut suelL Keep your 
fish out of the swifbest of the tide, and, after playing him un- 
til he succumbs from exhaustion, land him on the shore, for 
he is too heavy to lift upon the bridge. Well done ! Now 
bait quickly and cast for anothfer. You perceive that at the 
foot of the rapid tide the bass lie in wait for bait, for our 
floats dip at that place. But the fish move away from there 
after the tide gets running its full strength, and an hour is all 
of first-rate fishing we may expect in one tide, therefore it m 
necessary to be a^ive in baiting and expert at casting and 
playing a fish, always using shrimp on the upper hook and 
shedder on the lower one, when you use two baits at a time 
in this style of fishing. Now, as the tide has become too 
swift for float-fishing, just step into this boat, and we will row 
down to the first island in the creek, seventy-five rods beyond 
the west bridge, and try Spuyten Duyvel Creek. The fish 
are smaller here, but they bite<»more generously. I took Hi 
here in one day, and yet Judge Brevooit, my companion, 
beat me by one fish. See ! onc^ on each hook at every cast ! 
Say you not that angling ^r small bass with light tackle 
forms a pleasing excitemen|? Well, having fished out the 
tide, suppose we return to the hotel and take our vehicle for 
home ? This place is accessible by public conveyances over ' 
several routes, but as it is only eleven miles from the City 
Hall, I prefer to drive out We have taken between thirty 
and forty bass which scale from half a pound to a pound 
each— only three two-pound fish and one three-pounder ; and 
this may be regarded as an average morning's sport. ^ 

SECTION THIRD. 

■ * 

TKOLUNG IN HELL GATE. 

You doubtless perceived, brother angler, that the sport 
which we yesterday enjoyed at King's Bridge might be 
practiced and greatly relished by ladies. . Many ladies of 
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New York and its suburbs are experts at casting a fly lor 
trout or a bait for bass ; and, in my opinion, they lend one 
of the principal charms to ruralizing. I do not like the pent- 
up, hide-bound, cynical geniuses of the Diogenes quality, nor 
yet of those .bachelors whose rectangular apartments each 
side of a hall in our hotels are not inappropriately consider- 
ed by some as stalls for the stray oxen of society. I agrei- 
with Brother Lathy that 

'* No scenes more suited are to themes of love, 
Than whilst on rivers' banks yoa fish and rove ; 
T* instruct the fiiir the happy lover tries, 
And, grateful, she rewards him with.her eyes. 
No longer, then, our angling sports disdain, 
Since Venus sprung from Ocean poets feign, 
Rising all beauteous from the brinj main : 
As, of our grief, do thou partake onr pleasure — 
Our life, our heart, our soul, our earthly treasurer* 

When you decide to troll for a day over the tumultuously- 
seething and hissing waters of Hell Gate, where an oarsman 
must know the tides and shoals to keep his boat right side 
up, you will require heavier tackle, and will therefore select 
them from the plate of " implements for angling in lakes, 
bays, rivers," etc., on the following page. 

Select a rod from 8 to 9 feet long, like A, B, C, in the en- 
graving. Let it taper regularly and be rather heavy. The 
butt and second joint should be made of ash, and the top of 
lancewood. Bell-metal top and guides are best for mount- 
ing a trolling-rod, while agate or camelian are best for the 
purpose of casting a long distance, as the friction is less on 
jewels than on metals. The guides for all kinds of bass 
angling should be large enough to pass a knot in the line 
through them. In ringing rods for salmon and trout, the 
rings should be diminished in size from butt to tip, as the 
rods taper ; but such is not the case with bass guides, all of 
which should be equal in size and shape, and polished for the 
line to run smoothly. Large guides are a modem invention. 
About ten years ago I was Ashing at West Island — that par- 




A, B,C. Batt, middle joint, and top of a BrtM Rod. D. Baiting l^eedle. B. Sinker 
for trolling with egaid. F. OatTfor large bass, foar inches across the bend. O. Oral 
Tracing Smker, with bole through centre. H. Swivel Sinker. I. Pivot moltiplTiog 
Reel, with balance crank. J. Brass Swivel, for fishing on the bottom with tracing 
sinker. K. Wedge, to fksten trolling sinker £ for the different lengths of sqnid. L. 
Loop above sinker S, to which the line is attached ; length optional. M. fletn 
Hook fbr trolling. N. Kingfish Hook : small, strong, welllempered,8proat's bend. 
O. Scap-net for catching shnmp, or, wltn larger meshes, a landing-net N«M.' Shank- 
bended Hook, with line Castened by three half bitches to angle for, or cast into the 
sorf for large striped bass. 2 and 3. Smaller siaes, for casting' inenha^n bait, or 
stlll-balttn^ with heavy tracing sinker. 4. Kinsey bend, or Pennsylvania Hook. b. 
O'Sbaaghnessy bend. A. Sproat*8 bend. 7 and 8. Kendal Hooks. 
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«adise*o^ the" bass angler — when one morning I was awakened 
from my early slumbers by the loud calls of Hosier, my gaiff- 
eij who had tried a cast with on6 of my rods from the Table 
^ck, and, in casting, }iad thrown a knot in the line about 
thirty-feet from the reel ; and, as the guides were too stnall 
to pass the knot. Hosier, to prevent the fish from getting 
slack line, ran back as the fish came toward shore, and ran 
forward when the fish canded off too much line, calling lusti- 
ly, for me as he ran backward and forward in great excite- 
ment. ' I finally relieved him of the rod in due time, and iie 
gs^ed the bass, which weighed twenty-two pounds. . Since 
then L have all guides made large enough to pass a small 
p^. Double guides are best, unless you have Pritchard's 
patent guides, wbich turn on a fixed metallic band. It is al- 
ways best to disjoint a rod when done fishing for the day, 
and then change the sides of the two upper joints every day, 
a» it prevents the rod from warping or setting. 

The reel, like I, should carry 600 feet of hawser-laid linen 
line, of from twelve to fifteen threads, thus rendering it about 
the size of a fine salmon line ; but the line should be free from 
any oily composition, and a dip in dye* to give it a greenish 
shade is beneficial. Never, by any chance, use a check x^el 
for coast or estuary fishing. Depend on the pressure of your 
thumb for checking the fish, and wear knitted thumb-stalls. 

Hooks like H, with taper shank and loop of linen line, the 
s^me gize as that on the reel, extending six inches beyond 
the end of the shank. Place your squid along the hook so 
that the extreme bend of the hook will be opposite its eyes, 
when slide up sinker on loop E toward L until the sinker is 
even with the other end of the squid. By this process your 
tackle will fit your squid. Then fasten E to its place by K ; 
hook the squid back of its mouth, running the point forward, 
and tuiTiing it down so as to bring the point out between the 
eyes ; attach loop L to the baiting-needle ; draw the sinker up 
tkrougl) the ink-^^k, or body, and attach the loop to the end 
of the reel-line, and you will be ready to commence trolling* 
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. Those wbo ^ml^oy a nuui to row and gaff the fiA Jf^^tM 
do well to direct him to squid half a dozen hooks belbre start- 
ing, and lay them aside in the boat under some wet rOck-weed 
before leaving shore. If you have, e^^rer been trolling — as I 
hi*ve — ^when large bass were biting generously, you will real- 
ize the force of this advice. It is unpleasant to be trolling 
in rough waters, and, when a bass strikes the back of youflc 
hook and takes your bait without fastening, to be obliged to 
stop and squid a hook before proceeding. 

Now for the ffay ! Our boats are made by Hughes, fellow- 
apprei\tice of George Steers; and with Sile Wright and Sandy 
Gibson as guides and gaffers, we shall be sculled over all the 
fevorite trolling grounds from the ferry below to the Drowned 
Mareh above Ward's Island. Our first move will be toward 
Tide Rock, swinging Big and Little Mill Rocks on the way ; 
then we shall glide over the Hen and Chickens, swing Holt's 
Rock on the Hog's Back, round Nigger Point, and, stopping at 
John Hilliker'sto rest, enjoy a piece Of incomparable apple- 
pie and a glass of milk served by two charming ladies. While 
indulging these ruminations one day, as my friend was swing- 
ing* Holt's Rock, he hooked a large bass and played it all the 
way round the east end of Ward's Island to Chowder Eddy> 
where, on landing, it weighed twenty pounds. 

The sketch on the opposite page represents my friend 3^ 
the bass first rose and laid its course. 

I was not so fortunate as my friend ; for, as my squid was 
struck by a large bass, Sile said he heard the rod crack; but 
the fish made such a long, vigorous run, that I scarcely real- 
ized what he said, and, after turning the fish and reeling him 
in gradually, he broke water with a leap, clearing the surfece, 
and revealing a forty-pounder. While turning and bringing 
him toward the boat for the third time, he darted down and 

* Swinging a rock is done by the oarsman holding the boat sixty feet from 
the rock and swinging it so that the troll will move about the rock on all 
sides and play as if alive. This art is possessed in great perfection by HeH 
Gate oarsmen. . . . 
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snapped the middle joint of my rod in two, when lihrew the 
broken rod down at my feet and took hold of the line ; the 
tish made but feeble resistance, and I towed him alongside 
the boat and shouted to Sile for the gaff, but he had thougbt- 
lessly placed it in the other boat. I then endeavored to put 
my hand in his mouth, and, while in the act, the fish turned 
over, breaking the hook and bleeding profusely as he settled 
off into the tide, leaving us astonished and almost desperate. 
On examination, I learned that a flaw in the hook had been 
the cause of our loss of the tish ; but had we rowed ashore 
.and towed the fish after the rod broke, we should probably 
have landed hinL I have never since been caught trolling or 
angling for large bass without a gaff and tried hooks ; and as 
the gaff is an implemei\t of such high importance, I have given 
the shape and description in another part of this book ; but 
the one shaped like F among the '' implements," and from 3 
to 4^ inches across the bend from point to shank, made with 
a screw to fit into the gaff handle, leaves little to be desired. 
In using.it, drop it below the fish, point upward, and as it is 
raised to the fish, the fish settles against it, and a simple jerk 
impales it. Do not strike a fish with the gaff; insert the 
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gaff gently beueatli, and it will be hooked with the utmost 
ease. ^ ^ 

Well, with broken rod and tangled line, I ordered Sile to row 
away from the scene of our misfortune. I found my friend 
at* Hammock Kbcks, his fish laid out in state on rock-grass, 
and he. mutely bending over it with a face radiant with pleas- 
urable satisfaction at his achievement. Trolling, to him, was 
a new-born pleasure, and his first capture a trophy of which 
a slayer of lions might be justly proud. It would be super- 
fluous to add, we drank to the study for a Steams or jbl 
Bracket as it lay shining on the pallet of sea-grass. Sandy 
commiserated Sile^s misfortune at losing the large bass. In 
the centre of a radius containing the most picturesque land- 
scape near the metropolis, we rested, wondered, and admired. 

*' The skies their fiiirest canvas spread 

When the angler goes a-trolUng ; 
Belenting clouds float overhead, 
And tears and smiles alternate shed, 

When the angler goes a-troUing." — Stodidabt. 

Having toasted the health and appetite of bass in that 
neighborhood in a glass of sherry, and replaced the broken 
joint of nay rod with a sound one, we again seated ourselves 
in our boats, and commenced trolling the Little Gate, die 
Kills, and all about RandalPs and Ward's Islands, and, after 
the usual alternatives of hopes, fears, and moments of ecstasy, 
we finished up a mess of seven bass between us, the largest 
nearly thirty, and the smallest four pounds in weight 

Well, having given you a taste of the sport on the waters 
bounding Manhattan Island on the north and east, let us an- 
chor our boat near the lower hedges pf New York Bay, and 
learn how different bottom fishing with a tracing sinker is 
from both trolling and angling with a float 

SECTION FOURTH. 

STILL-BAiTING FOB BASS. 

Use a stiffish rod, like A,B,C on the page of implements. 
It should be from eight to nine feet in length. The Japan 
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bamboo pole, being a rod without joints, of the same length, 
and mounted the same, with top and guides of agate or car- 
nelian ; multiplying reel like I, which shall carry from four to 
8ix hundred feet of fine linen or silk line! Linen is the best 
for bottom fishing, but it should be made of the finest and 
strongest flax or hemp. You may use a double-gut leader, 
three fourths of a yard long, or make a leader from your line, 
which I prefer when bottom fishing for bass ranging from 
three pounds upward; then one hook only is used. Use a 
tracing sinker in the form of a long roll or cylinder of lead, 
three fourths of an inch in diameter,.with a hole for the line 
longitudinal, cutting off the weight required for a sinker ; or 
let it be an oval form, as represented by G, with a swivel to 
stop it at the top end of the leader, like J. The swivel should 
be brass; all swivels for use in salt water should be brass, 
for steer is soon corroded. Thrust your line through the 
sinker, and attach the end of your line to a swivel, and your 
leader to the other end of the swivel This leader may be 
either linen or double gut of the silk-worm. If the latter, 
the hook will require tying or winding on with waxed thread ; 
if the former, the hook should be headed like a pin, and the 
line fastened to it by thr^e half hitches, as if for fishing with 
menha^den bait. Shedder or soft-shell crab is preferred for 
'bait; but, if it can not be procured, use shedder lobster. ; 
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Now, having finished oar rig, we will east our anchor here, 
about a hundred feet above the hedge, and fish toward it un- 
til the tide turns, when we will anchor about as far the other 
side of the hedge. ITiese hedges were made to lead shad 
into channels, across which nets were spread, as you perceive 
by the spaces left in the different rows of hedges. I always 
anchor my boat so as to cast at an edge of an opening, or 
channel, through the hedges. Our boat is not so near as to 
alarm the fish, while a gentle cast of seventy-five feet reaches 
^em. Make your cast, and let your sinker settle naturally, 
so that your line be straight, when you will feel the slightest 
nibble, though bass generally grab the bait and dash away, 
and, if they feel the hook, continue going until they become 
exhausted, when they rise to the surface, which is called 
" breaking water." In this act they inhale a little open air 
oxygen, which renders them so gay and sportive as to be 
almost unmanageable. You should therefore always wear 
thnmbstalls or cots on the thumb, a neglect of which has 
caused numerous thumbs to be blistered by the friction of 
the line when endeavoring to snub a striped-sided racer, or 
a blnefish, which intrudes as a guerrilla, and, with its steel 
jaws, chops up your tackle and occupies the post with impu- 
nity ; and if perchance you hook a bass, he is sure to liberate 
it in the endeavor to get the bait, b;^ biting the line off be- 
fore the mouth of the bass. Gimp snells are as straw to 
their saw-set teeth, and nothing but piano wire has yet been 
found strong enough to resist their bite. 

There, sir ! When you jerk at a bite like that, reel in the 
slack you have caused, and let your sinker settle so as to 
keep your line straight. Well done ! That fish is game. I 
will reel up, o^r he will cross my line, and, by becoming en- 
tangled, you may lose your fish. After all, he is not so largo 
as to require a gaff It is best to have both a gaff and large 
scap-net in the boat for such fishing. 

Our sport bids fair to-day. We have already taken a 
dozen bass, besides a few squeteague and blackfish, and the 
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tide is not yet full ; but perhaps we had better use the last 
of the flood tide to help us up to the light-bouse on Bear- 
gen Point Reef, for the best time there is just after the tide 
has turned ebb, when I never &iled of an hour's brisk sport 
Let's^ therefore, up with ourkillick and man the sculls, which^ 
w'ith the tide, will carry us there in twenty minutes. 

Well, brother angler, our good arms, assisted by the tide, 
have enabled us to arrive in time for me to cast anchor on 
thb, my favorite ground* The tide is just high- water slack* 
Our landmarks are right. Let go the anchor. Be seated 
and ready, but do not cast until the boat toles by a decided 
ebb of the tide. In the mean time suppose we lunch ? Now, 
as we enjoy these broiled squab, buttered biscuit, and a modr 
icum of claret to moisten them, we will feast our eyes upon 
the captivating scenery. Comparatively few understand the 
pleasures of boat fishing. It is relieved from the dust and 
hurry-scurry of terra Jirma. Our position enables us to sur- 
vey several shores and the employments of busy life. What 
can be more lovely on a mild autumn day than scenes like 
these from a boat ? We are near enough to the metropolis 
to hear its noises subdued into a musical monotone. That 
mountain which you perceive at the head of Newark Bay — 
of which we are at the foot — is Snake HiU, at the confluence 
of the waters of the Passaic and the Hackensack, which emp- 
ty at each prong of the fork formed by the head of this 
bay. To the south a few miles. you perceive a large city, 
which is Newark. The spires of a town still farther south 
are over Elizabethtown, while two miles south from us is 
Elizabethport. On the Staten Island shore, at the east of us, 
are New Brighton, Factor3rville, Port Richmond, and a series > 
of buildings and gardens, ^ a part of the periphery of Staten 
Island. Directly in front of us is Bergen Point, being a gar- 
den charmingly dotted with dwellings of picturesque archi- 
tecture. Do not these scenes present subjects for contempla- 
tion sufficiently enchanting to pay the artist for a visit with- 
out any sporting accessory ? Many innocent persons wondec 
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how a man can "waste*' an occasional day "at the stnj^id 
«poH; of angling." These persons do not even know that' the 
Thodem angler is as widely different from the ancient dream- 
er portrayed by goo4 old Izaak Walton as are percussion 
caps and locomotives from flint*locks and post-coached 

Hie tide here appears to take longer to make a decided 
tm*n than at any place known by me. We will shed a few 
crabs, as the boat toles nearly right Notice the landmark^ : 
the dock at Bergen Point is in range with the steeple at New 
Brixton ; the south side of the Light-house ranges with the 
high chimney on Staten Island shore. These ranges form the 
angle where our boat rests, a hundred yards west of the 
Light-house, and within casting distance of the submerged 
rooks, seven to the left and five to the right, at the stern of 
our boat. 

TN^ow for commencing. Cast a trifle to the left, sipd let 
your smker fall just above the seven rocks, and I will cast 
slightly to the right of the stem, toward the five rocks. 
There! I told you so! You can not sink your bait before 
you have a bite. Well, this is sport ! Each of us is either 
playing a bass, landing him, or casting. Under these condi- 
tions, it will depend on the activity in baiting, and dexterity 
in playing and landing our fishes, for deciding which will take 
the greatest number. It is true that they are not lai*ge — fix>m 
a pound to two pounds generally, with a three-pounder some- 
times, and a semi-occasional five-pounder ; but it is rare sport, 
tbr all that. The tide becomes more swift, and our fish are 
harder to play. Deftly and gingerly are the words, while not 
a moment is to be lost. I have angled here and taken bass 
throughout the ebb tide; but if I take from fifteen to twen- 
ty-five in an hour, I generally become fatigued, and rest the 
pool for some one else. 

You know Greorge Wilkes, of the Spirff ? Well, he and I 
were once still-baiting here, and, as we were about to leave, 
after taking* between thirty and forty bass, our line <m whieh 
the fish werfe strung, and fastened to the thole-pin for keeping 
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the fish alive in the water, parted as we were in the aet of 
Jtiliog the fish into the boat, and we lost nearly all of them. 
The same oircamstance happened here while angling witJi 
George Austin, Esq. Such luck is aggravating to a common 
man, but an angler soon learns that effects follow causes. If 
you prefer to keep your mes? alive, either tow a fish-car at 
the stem of your row-boat for placing th^m in, or deposit 
them in a net fastened to a thole-pin, or purchase the new in- 
vention of a string made of raw-hide by Andrew Clerk <k Co. 

It is time for us to reel up and count our mess, for we have 
tide enough left to ^oat us to New Brighton, where we hired 
the boat in the morning. Your count says twenty-seven 
fish. Well, that is an average take. We will unjoint oar 
rods, place them in their cases, take up anchor, and you may 
light a regalia, while we enjoy the enlivening scenes along 
Kill Van KuU on our row to the landing. This is the be- 
witching time for driving along the cornice road of Staten 
Island ; and that couple which you now see in a buggy oppo- 
site us think that driving a fast horse on a dusty road is fa- 
mous sport. See the cavalcade of roadsters stimng up the 
dust ! Coaches with liveried drivers and footmen are not 
rare, and the outriders will come next. But we are at New 
Brighton, our fish are basketed, and our boat returned. We 
will now step on board the steam ferry-boat for New York, 
which stops here every fifteen minutes. 

Our sail across the Bay of New York to the Battery, you 
perceive, is a continuation of Uie enlivening local and aquatic 
views which have blessed our eyes throughout the day. 

We must part now with a shake of the. hand. Your steam- 
ship is to leave at noon to-morrow, and the engagements of 
which I spoke to you may prevent me from bidding you bo7t 
voyage on the deck of the vessel which is to convey you to 
home and happiness in one of the British Isles. May the 
blessings which usually accompany true sportsmen be with 
you ; and when thinking of this land of long rivers and broad 
lands, I ti*U8t that you will not fi:>rget the slight taste of sport 
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which you have experienoed in .the immediate vkinity of 
New York, but that it will prove a foretaste of a whole sea- 
son to be hereafW enjoyed in angling and trolling for the 
game fishes of our coast and estuaries* 

SECTION FIFTH. 

CASTINO BAIT FOB STBIPSD BASS. 

Casting menhaden bait for striped bass from the rocky 
shores of the bays, estuaries, and islands along the Atlantic 
ooast constitutes the highest branch of American angling. 
It is indeed questionable — when considering all the elements 
which contribute toward the sum total of sport in angHng-^ 
whether this method of striped bass fishing is not superioit 
to fiy^shing for salmon, and if so, it outranks any. angKs^ 
jjL the world. The method is eminently American, and Chjot 
9Cteristic of the modem angler by its energy of style, atii 
jbhe exercise and activity necessary to success. 

Bbbls for this kind of fishing have taxed the ingenuity of 
■ the best fishing-tackle makers in the Union. The balance 
crank should be designed with the greatest nicety of propor- 
tions, to prevent a momentum hard to check with the thumb, 
and still the crank should not be so short as to be difficult in 
reeling. The crank should also be pl^tced so far back and 
low on the end of the reel as not to endanger the fingers of 
the angler by a sudden strike of a heavy fish, for a bass does 
not, like the salmon, stop to study the cause of a pain in the 
jaw, but straightway makes a run without hesitation. The 
best materials for reels are supposed to be Grerman silver, 
brass, or bell-metal. The wheels should run on jewels, and 
be so covered with an inner case as to protect them from 
salt water. The reel should not be too long ; the one repre- 
sented on the plate of bassing implements indicates the shape. 
It should be a triple multiplier, without check or drag, and 
large enough to carry from two to three hundred yards of 
fine linen line. 

Lines should either be of linen or hemp, hawser-laid,, or of 
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braided silk. The latter is the easiest to cast, bat not so 
good to fasten a fish by a strike, because of its elasticity, 
while a linen one will respond at a hundred yards to the 
slightest strike. . A linen line, formed of from twelve to 
eighteen- stmnds, and strong enough to sustain a dead weight 

E 
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of-tfairty potmds, dioxdd be stained to the color of die wster, 
when it forms the best line possible for this kind of fishii^, 
and it should BOt be larger than a salmon line. The buoyancy 
of tiie water, strength of tide, and dash of the surf, render a 
very strong line* indispensable tc^ large bass. Still, ba the 
lish IB as gamy as a salmon, and full as cunning, the line 
must be fine and the rig very dean, or he will select every 
pieced chum thrown to him, and refuse the one with a hook 
in it; or if by chance — when feeding on chum — he takes a 
piece with a hook in it, he rejects it instantly, and before thi* 
iuigler has time to strike, ptobably distinguishing the diffor- 
^ice by the weight of the hook. Tiie most successful way 
to angle for them is to rig so clean that they will grab the 
bait like hungry dogs, and dash away for more, or to keep k 
away from other fishes. 

Rod. — Should be from seven to eight feet six inchea in 
length. The two lower joints of ash, and the upper one of 
lancewood, nM>u&ted as indicated by A, B, C, with silver, bell- 
metal, or brass. Some prefer a Japan bamboo pole, because 
of its strength and lightness; several gentlemen of thePasqu^ 
Island, Cuttyhunk, and West Island clubs are lunong those, 
and as these clubs include many of our amateur experts at 
this elegant kind of fishing, their opinions claim attention. 
My own opinion is, that a highly-finished, well-balanced, three- 
jointed rod is the best for use, and of course most convenient 
for carrying on fishing excursionSw . Some anglers have joint- 
ed bassing-rods made exclnsively froin split bamboo, weigh- 
ing less than a pound, including their silver and jewel monnt- 
ings ; the objects attained being lightness, strength, beauty, 
and just elasticity enough for casting and playing a fish. The 
sockets and shoulders of the joints of all rods for coast and 
estuary fishing should be lined and covered with the s&me 
metal used for the bands and guide*frames. Double guides, 
one side lined with jewels and the other made of bell-me^ 
al, and a jeweled top, ibrm a good mounting, the shpuldem 
being covered with the same metal as the bands. It. ia nei- 
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4k&!t artktie no^ in good tjwte to cover the rod several tBches 
with bright metal for attaching the reel. Whether dovUe 
gaides or patent ernes are preferred, cameHan or agate raakr 
good lining and tip. The tip should be formed with a screrw 
to fit several top joints. German silver, bmss, bejl^metal^ or 
any other metal, hard and still malleable .'enoagh, and whkfti 
will not oxydise in a saline atnM>sphere, form good mount- 
ing^ A solid butt, without elaborate and heavy mountings 
to hold a reel, is preferable K the line does not run on jew- 
els, bell-metal is the next best material, except it be the at^- 
mhinm — a light metal of new invention in combination and 
manner of manufacture — which is lighter than any other 
metid, and is said never to oxydize. Our fishing^tackte man- 
«&cturer8 are making trout-reels of it, and, to judge froOi^tpr 
pearance and recommendation, I should dedule.that ilifl^tlii' 
best metal ever employed for rdels and mountingr.of fisM^ig- 
rods. c .• ■ 

As no sinker is used for assistance in. oastang'jnlssliadeti 
bait, and as the striped bass are extremely knowing, the ne- 
cessity for a cleanrig, and nothing to check the impetus o4' 
the bait, make up deHdeNOa never to be lightly regarded by 
the bass ansrler. 




Baits, Chum-spoon, and Thumb-stall. 

*No. 1. Tlie menhaden — Alosa menhaden — a species of her- 
ring used for bait, and showing the mark, back of which a 
bait is taken on each side. 

N(). 2. Bait cut from No. 1, the knife being drawn through 
the flesh side at dotted line, but not so deep as to part the 
skin, but-to facilitate folding like 3. 
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No. 3. Bait folded at dotted line and baited on shank-headed 
hook, with a half hitch of the line cast round the end of 
bait to prevent it from slipping down and filling thp bend 
of the hook. Some anglers cast one half hitch around the 
bait just below the head of the hook, and another round 
the top of the bait ; it forms a mor0 compact bait, and bet- 
ter shape to cast ; but bluefishes are more likely to cut the 
.,lin€> off than when the bait is secured by one half hitch 
above the hook, as represented. 

No. 4. A thumb-8tall,.kiiitted from heavy double and twisted 
woolen yam, to be worn on each thumb, to prevent the 
friction of the line in checking the too swift revolving of 
the reel. 

No. 5. Chum-spopn for throwing minced fish with. After 
taking a bait from each side of the menhaden between the 
first dorsal and the tail^ which is done by first scaling the 
part from which the bait is taken, then chop fine the re- 
mainder of the fish, head and all, with a hatchet or bait- 
knife, and use the spoon to cast it out on the pool to be 
fished. The spoon is about a foot long. This chopped-up 
fish is called " chum," and casting it out is called f* chum? 

• ming," which is continued until the debris of half a dozen 
menhaden so scattered on the water produces an oily sur- 
face, or " slick," as the gaffers call it, extending sometimes 
half a mile from shore. When bass smell it they approach 
it, and follow the oily surface toward the point where the 
chum was thrown in, occasionally finding small bits of men- 
haden, which the angler on the rocks may see them break 
water to obtain. Nearer and nearer the bass approach in 
the path of chum until they arrive within casting distance. 
The chum should be chopped very fine ; some persons cast 
in the head of a menhaden whole ; this is bad practice, for 
it not only invites sharks and bluefish, but bass feed on it 

: when they might otherwise take the baited hook. 
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SECTION SIXTH. 

A DAY WITH THE DOCTOR. — ANGLING AT THE BASSING 
CXUBS. 

Well, doctor, having arrived at "West Island, wbich is 
owned by an association of gentlemen who have formed 
themselves into a club for the incomparable enjoyment of 
angling for striped bass, they will of course assign us stands 
to fish from to-morrow. It is the practice here for all mem- 
bers to draw at night for the choice of stands to fish from 
the' next day. 

Doctor. A gentleman jiist handed me a card containing a 
" number," and " outside the Hopper," marked on it. 

/SI I perceive by the card that the outside of the Hop- 
per is assigned to us. Well, of course that is owing to! the 
composition of the club ; the members have given us their 
best stands. That is a feature of all the bassing clubs ; and 
besides, William C. Barrett, Esq., is president of thia institu- 
tion, and he is a sportsman possessed of the most discrimin- 
ative sense of true hospitality. On the morrow we will try 
to do honor to their estimate of us. 

D., Crentlemen, as Mr. S. and myself are somewhat fa- 
tigued, and would prefer to retire early, wiH you have the 
goodness to join us in a parting glass for the night ? 

All join ; and we retire with a sense of good-will toward 
all mankind, and indulge school-boy hopes of the morrow. 

** While others are brawling, let anglers agree. 

And in concord the goblet replenish ; 

*Twill cost not a care so long as we share 

The cops of content and of ocmcord." 

Our dreams were rose-tinted ; but the pleasurable antici- 
pations of the morrow's exploits caused us to awake early, 
and I sounded the doctor before daylight. 

S, Hallo, doctor I Hosier, who is to be our gaffer, ripped 
at my door and said it was four o'clock. 

2>. Well, sir, I have been up an hour, and down on the pi- 
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azza trying to joint my rod, but I can not get a light, ana 
^ dayliglit don't appeiir." 

*/& Bravo ! I'll be with you in a minute. 

D. The sea fog sets in chilly ; what say you to a coolctail 
and a cracker ? 
"S. Oh ! Do you know where we are ? 
' '2>. • Certainly ; we are near Hymouth Rock, the blamey- 
stohe of 'America. 

' S. Tush r I will accompany you, and we will take a sto- 
machic and a cracker; but do not— for appearance sake— ^ 
call drinks by their ordinary names in this "land of steJMiy 
habits," where it is unlawful to taste diffusible stimulants. * 

D, For medicine? 

A' Of course not, if prescribed by a physician ! 

D. It was upon that hypothesis I ventured the invitation. 
I brought my diploma with me, and, as a doctor, I prescribe 
the potion. . 

' S. Ahem ! you are right ; I feel that your prescription is 
a good antarthritic. And now we will hie to the Hopper 
Rocks, take our stands, joint. our rods, and be ready by the 
time Hosier gets the fish. chummed in. Mosier calls up the 
bass here just as a' farmer brings his chickens to feed. Let 
us prepare ; but there is no use to make a cast before sunrise. 

Mosier: Tve throwed in the chum of six fish, an them 
scups' an cachockset comes, up an takes it just for all the 
world as if they was game ! an I hain't seen nothin of no 
bass yet. 

S. That is right, doctor ! you have jointed your rod per- 
fectly ; every joint should be driven home. Now, in fasten- 
ing the hook to your line, cast two half hitches with the end 
of your line over thte shank, just below the head ; then turn 
up the end of the line, and cast a half hitch over it and the 
shank, and turn the hook round in the tie thus formed to see 
that it revolves easily — cut off any superfluous eiid of line.' 
J^fe how Mosier chops up the chum, and Mrhere he throws it ; 
lind just where he throwb the chttm,*oast your baited hook. 
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Hosier, bait the doctor's hook. I see laminous rays from 
the God of Day, and he will make a splendid appearance in 
ten minutes. Now, doctor, reel up your line, so that the bait 
will be within a yard of the top of your rod, and make a oast 
to the whirl which you see was made by a baes. Your reel 
overruns? That is unfortunate. You should keep your 
thumb on the reel, and check it as the bait drops on the 
water. Mosier, bait my hook ; I have put on a medium- 
sized hook with a headed shank, and I am going in for the 
^sh refused by the doctor. 

Mosier, Mr. S.,jist cast along there in Snecker's Gap, for 
they are reether sassy there on the young flood* 

& Well, Mosier, here goes for a forty-pounder ! 

Mosier. There ! I told you so ; I knew that feller wanted 
breakfast, an I guess he's got enough to last him. 

J). Mr. Mosier, ad I have succeeded in getting my line out 
of snarl, shall I cast now ? 

Mosier, Not quite yet, I guess, for there's no knowin where 
that critter will yet. lead Mr. S. 

2>. Well, I will t£^e a seat on the rock here, and look at 
the play. Ugl^ ! that wave wet me all over. Is it not dan-, 
gerous to remain here? 

Mbsier, No, sir ; ony keep a look-out for them ninth waves; 
don't git down toward a gulch, but watch where the waves 
throw the most water when they breaks for it allers depends 
on the course of wind. 

i>. I see your philosophy is correct, Mr. Mosier, and I have 
now got a dry seat. Mr. Mosier, do you think that fish will 
ever be landed ? He has run nearly all the line off the reel 
already. 

Mosier 4 I can't say; there's no counting on them chapst 
till they are landed, if so be you fish with a pole ; but if 1 
had him on my hand-line, Td make him come humming, and 
5how DO quarters. 

8. 'HfsmeXy keep my line away from the rocks with your 
gafi^for he. seems bent on roiOiding the Hopper Rock, ^n^ 
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its #oroers .^ouay fwt or chafe and part my Ivik^ There! he 
ha» tadced again; b^ ready to gaff him^ if I get hiox n^ar 
enough, before-he makes another run. 

Mtm^r. X s^ bis njiate a keeping alongside of him all the 
ti«^; she's !bout as big as the hooked one. I mean to gaff 
that one first. How like tarnation the feller fights, an tries 
tO:wblp. o^t the hook with his tail ; that shows he's gitting 
tired. When they curl themselves up on the top of the wa- 
ter (^ that you can't budge 'em, you had better be careful 
not to hold so hard as to let 'em break the line with their tail, 
nor cut it off with their back fin; nor so loose as to let him 
git slack line to unhook^ or knock the hook out of his jaw 
with his tail There ! see him straighten outi He haA made 
hys l£^t fight, and got whipped ! Hifl mate has gona 'Twas 
no use for her to stay an try to help him any longer, for she 
knowB he's d^ad. Now, with the heave and haul of the tide, 
there is more danger of breaking the. line a^ losing him than 
if he waa alive ; but here he x^omes, an here goes the gaff— a 
forty-pounder at least ! 

i& W^U done> Hosier ! Struek just in time, for thje hook 
ha&Jet go, : , 

Mosier, Jist so ; I hain't no confidence in them hooks with 
the barb eurlii^ Out so that you can not git it into the flesh. 
The.Kinsey point an Sproat bend, or the O'Shaughneissy with 
the Kinsey point, are the best. 

D. Well, my preconceived notions of bass-fishing have, all 
been cast wide. When you first hooked the bass, I thought 
I could take a seat and be a quiet looker-on at the play ; but 
I have been so excited by alten^ate hopes, fears, doubts, and 
surprises, that I want you to pardon me for getting into your 
way several times. The truith is, it astonishes me to see the 
fish on tmrafirma, I thought him lost a dotea. times ; and I 
csm not now fully realize how it is possible to play stt<:^0ss- 
fuUy so kkrge a fish, and one so game, ii^'such boisterous 
water, with such slender tackle. I am really afraid to try to 
n^at^e a cast, for I expect if I get a strike that I shiaU either 
break ray rod, or the fish will part my line. 
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S, Hoot ! doctor, don^t be too modest ; a man who hsks shot 
wolves in the Black Forest, and killed sahnon in^die Dee and 
Moisie, is not easily demoralized by a striped -baas. 

Master. Yes, doctor, you jist make a cast out into the Hifle 
PJt, and do it right away, for I see by their whirls that they 
are hungry. 

& See that your thumb-stalls are well on, and that your 
line is clear. Now reel up so that* your bait is within two 
feet of the tip of your rod, arid when you cast, hold your 
thumb gently on the i-eel-line, and as the bait touches the 
water, press your thumb on the line to check'the reel at once, 
and prevent the reel from overrunning. 

D, Well, here goes for a second trial 

S. Very fidr cast ; far enough for bass at this stage of tide. 

J}. Ye — ye — esj I see it is:, but then I shall not be able to 
save him — I know I can not, for be runs and pulls so like a 
reindeer that I can. not check him. There ! my thumb-stall 
is loose, and I feel that my reel is not tight. He's gone ! I 
knew 1 couldn't save him. 

A Don't be so excited, doetoir ; keep cool, and reel in your 
slack line; he is only studying a new dodge or making a new 
tack. 

Moeier, He breaks water; I seen him; he's a scrouger! 

S. There, doctor, you perceive he has hove to for a lunar^ 
and to discover how to tack ; there ! he is now lading hif; 
course for Newport ; reel as 6ist as you can, and, if necessary, 
run back to prevent him from getting slack line. 

D. This last turn and the dash of sprfiy nearly capsiced 
me Why, he plays as strong ad he did when he was first 
hooked. 

S, How long do you suppose you have played him ? 

£>. Nearly an hour, and he seems to grow stronger and 
stronger. 

S. It is not yet fifleen minutes since you hooked him ; bear 
up, keep cool, and keep your line clear on the reel, and b<* 
prepared foir his fight. They do mot appear to be in. a mood 
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fyrmiSdng tlis mwrning ; aometuojeai tbey settle b^hmd^rockdy 
aad foaU.tbe book against them to spring it out. 

. Jlf€4ier.. Don't you hold* him a leetle too taut ? 

. J)..l don't know; but I can not pUy him edsiery for when 
r^e liim an inchfhe takes a.rod ! 

'& He. will soon stop for his final fight. See ! he is prepaid 
ingik Kow ease the line a trifle, and trust to the chanoe oC 
Ma Being well hooked. 

2>. He's gone, I know he is! Just see the fellow thiow 
bimiielf like Pat McAroon in a street-fight There, he's off! 
No, he is not ; what's to be done ? 

& Reel up gently ; he is dead ; that is, he has fought imtil 
he has fainted. Gingerly, doctor; reel with the mcoiiiing 
suri^ and slacken with the ebb — there ! 

. Mcsier. He is a game one, and will weigh over twenty 
pounds. They're allays hifalorum in them Rifle Pits ! Gen- 
tlemeo, the breakfast horns has been bio win a good while. 

IXilBm wilted. These rocks are rough to run about. on 
and play a fish, when every now and then Neptune dren<Aies 
one witik spray. I had long heard that striped bass were 
game, but all that I ever heard or read did not prepare mo 
for such OQConnters as I have seen and realized this momkigh 
I am not now surprised that American^ consider this the head 
of game fishes. - The accessories of fishing for it,. the scenes 
where it is taken, together with the modus opercmdi of iu 
capture by artistic mean's^ render the sport the most exciting 
that X know of tinder the head of angling. I shall certainly 
prescribe something to steady my nerves. JSJi bien/ To 
breakfast is the order; atid as we have taken two grand bass, 
ne quid nimia^ we will even leave off fishing while they^arB 
^ding, which, fi>r the vulgar object of ourselves feedings la^ 
with a real angler, an unpardonable ofiense against the flde- 
thetice of sport. But, though belongmg to the refined coi^ 
fiautemity of answers, our excuse is that we are rigged with 
hamap aeeeasities. 

'r^Asilteteealdast-tablej^the morning's trysting-place fisr 
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th« iDembem- of the club, where they reocumit their eicploil^ 
over their tea and oofiee, with broiled blnefiBh, Btrip^d^btss^ 
and scopogue, or with broiled chicken and beefsteak, Uie ^n- 
der- of congratulations to my friend for his success, and the 
j^tories of successful takes by some, and of parting tackle with 
others, acted as charming opiates to witch away the time ; 
and wJien we rose fVom table we saw bur yacht hoF^e-to, and 
the sails flapping an invitation for us to step on board. With 
great reluctance and regret we parted from the members -of 
the Wi^t Island Club, and the most attractive flvc-aere iskmd 
in America. 

The sail to Cuttyhunk was remarkably interesting, presetit- 
iDg.¥iews of the picturesque landscape, alternating with vil- 
las and foliage on Massachusetts shore^ and the group of Biie^ 
abeth Islands and Martha's Vineyard, with No Man^s Land 
peering above the waves far out in the ocean. We arrived h^ 
fore4anoh-time, and, having examined the trout presence, thei 
black bass and white perch ponds, and takeneaoh a couple of 
Htriped bass from that incomparable stand,'>^ Bass Rock," we 
adjourned to dinner, where we were regaled with choice vi- 
ands, wines, and the recital of angling exploits by the mem- 
bers of the club, who are justly celebrated as amateur experts 
with rod and reel. 

After dinner we shook hands as an aurenoir^ mtxig pas 
adieuy and ran over to Pugne Island, to drop in upon John 
Anderson, Esq., and learn frcHU him what charnis he oould 
see in bis little island home of a; hundred acres to induce ^ 
millionaire of his industrious proclivities and habits — with* 
out a knowledge or taste for fleld-sportS' or yacfating^H^to 
shut himself out thus from the enjoyments of the greatest 
and most social city in the Union-^his birth-place, wher^ he 
has, by enterprise, accumulated a fortune, and poesesses one 
of the finest residences in the metropolis. He informed jus 
that the charming climate, with the constant feast to his ey^es 
in scenery, made up of the main land and the »l«iids^ ^with 
the everichanging aspect of the sea, 'filled }us^'80»l with rap- 
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turd, and made kis enp of happiness full to overflowing: 
Witli ft'promue to visit him before taking final kgive of 
Viftef ard Sound, we steered for Patque Island, only six n^ks 

Here we found a olab^boose with appointments calculated, 
to render not only the memb^« of the club and their ^unilien 
oondortable, but all aucb guests as members of the associa- 
tion think proper to extend invitations to.' Hie island in- 
cludes more than a thousand acres, which the club has divid- 
ed into two fanas, erected commodious buildings, including 
dub-house, ice-house, stabling, etc The club has also vege- 
table and flower gardens, sail-boats and row-boats, and the 
river; which sets back a mile into the island, is stocked with 
ahundred thousand menhaden as bait for the use of Uie dub: 
lliis ia the ne plus tdtra of a place for angling, being sep- 
arate by a strait half a mile wide from Norshon, whidi is 
nine miles in length by two miles wide, fifteen miles firomthe 
main land, and stocked with all the English and Scotch game 
birds and most of their game animals, including also several 
hundred American deei-, prairie-fowl, etc. It also Contains a 
I^rge pond well stocked with black bass, besides several perch 
ponds ; the latter is not regarded as a very valuable acces- 
ijory to any piece of real estate, for perch fishing is notircon- 
sidered «port in^^^anerica. I mean the common yellow pweb 
with barred iddes; but fhe white perch, like those of Outty- 
hunk^ otifer good sport to ladies and children, and are a very 
good pan-»fisfa, ranging in size from three ounces tp thref 
pounda 

We reDunned at Pasque Island several days, most of the 
time angGng for striped bass, but occasionally, on a dark 
day, apraiding it in a cruise after swordfishjVhioh we took 
with- the harpoon. Other days we rowed a little boat <iut ti 
hundred rods from shore, when we put down killick and stilU 
baited for squeteague, weighing from five to fifteen pounds 
^ftdi. 'Then, again, if the binefish came in such «hoalft ar to 
turn our strait into a state of commotion* resembling soap- 
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hu(2b^ we rigged to the end of onr ba8»-liae about two feet of 
piano wire, on which we wound a hook with copper wire. 
Then we anchored <hi the edge of the tide^and cast oai a 
hook baited without much care, and the moment afterwaid< 
we were saluted by a jerk and a summersault a yurd clear 
of the surface, and a short, vigorous fight to brin^ the blue-- 
fish to gaff An hour of energetic sport, and twenty bluefish 
of from eight to twelve pounds each, generally satit^ed us ; 
and though the fish challenged us by menacing leaps to ^on- 
tinne the contest, we preferred to retire — ^however ignomini- 
ous it might appear to them — and recuperate for another 
time. 

It was hard to part from those charming scenes and the 
healthful recreation. The doctor decided to return home to 
England, arrange his business, come back, and spend his life 
at Pasque Island. But how to leave those captivating aquatic, 
scenes, ranging ftorti simple loveliness to grandeur, andscHne-- 
times rising to sublimity ? What scene can be more- refresh- 
ing and exalting than an expansive view of the mighty waves,* 
dotted here and there with such beautiful islands as those in 
the Vineyard Sound ? The Elizabeth Islands offer the cond^ 
ments of existence to season the dry hurry-scurry and conan 
monplaceism of the business world on the main lauds of 
America ; and they will, before many years, be numbered 
with the watering-places of the world /wr €xe^l,ence. While 
aquatic birds skim the waves, and the gulls are screaming, 
dipping, and daiting over a shoal of bluefish ot m^ihaden, 
vessels outward and homeward bound are always passing, for 
it includes in its range of vieMc the packets ^ad steamers for 
England, and the steam and sailing crafts between New York 
and Boston. We have here the foreground and perspective 
worthy the pencil of Ckmde deZorrainey while the baek^ 
ground is formed of the granite shores of Massachusetts, wiUir 
its improvements so varied and important as to give surety 
of an intelligent a^d industrious population. Who would not* 
delight to angle here ? k 
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* Eternal ocean ! old majestic sea ! 
Ever I love from phore to shore to look on ili^, 
And 6ox|ietimes on thy billowy back to ride, 
And'flomeQnies o'er' thy summer breast to gHde : * 

. Put let me Uve on l^nd, where rivQrs run ; 
Where shady trees may screen me from the sun ; . 
Where I may feelj serene, the fragrant air ; 

^ Where, wliatever toil or wearying pains I bear, - 
Those eyes which look away all human. ill * 
May shed on me their still, sweet, constant light, 
And the hearts I love may, day and night. 
Be found beside me, safe and clustering still." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WEAKFISH, OR SQUETEAGUE. 
This fish is considered the second in' interest by the angler 
of the coast and estuaries of our Eastern and Middle States. 
It never visits fresh water, and either spawns along the sea- 
shores, or on deep middle-grounds of estuaries or bayous, the 
latter being small bays and back-sets of tide waters. It is 
probably a family of the Clupea genus^ one of the marked 
characteristics of which is that it contains roe in different 
stages of approxtrtiate mattnity, though this fish difiers by 
continuing to spawn, at differ^rt tin|e&&om the last of March 
until the first of November. It'is, therefore, quite probable 
that the squeteague visits our scores to spawn, and that it re- 
mains during the spawning season ; and if it be true that the 
time of their stay is regulated by the duration of their spawn- 
ing season, then we may reasonably suppose that they spawn 
along the term of time between March and November, 
though the best time to angle for the squeteague is from the 
first of June until October. From the middle of June until 
September the tidal parts of rivers from Chesapeake Bay to 
Vineyard Sound . actually teem with them. I have taken 
with light bassing-tackle, comprised of a nine-foot jointed 
rod, a reel carrying a hundred yards of fine linen line, a swivel 
.sinker, lingle-gut leader, hooks snelled on single gut, like 
those represented on the plate for taking small striped bass, 
medium-sized cork float, and shrimp bait, on many occasions. 
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A pair a minute for some time ; bat the fish would not scale 
over half a pound each. Shoals of them rise to the surfaee 
like mackerel, at ftiU tide, and take bait as £ft8t as it can be 
cast to them ; but after they sink it is useless to angle longer 
for them. l%en you will generally hear a croaking soond in 
the water all round your boat, which indicates their presence; 
but while croaking they will seldom bite. They generally 
croak for half a minute after being landed. 

At full tide slack I once rowed out from the Bath Hotel, 
where I was passing the summer, nearly to the mouth of Co- 
ney Island Creek, where I took eighty-four squeteague within 
forty minutes. They averaged about three quarters erf a 
'|>ound. This was in July. At every cast I hooked a pair, 
and fished as expertly as possible until a shoal of porpdiseft 
Hpproached, when the squeteague settled, or sank, and quit 
biting. 

' This is a white-meated fish, the meat rather mealy when 
small ; but aftier it scales ten pounds it becomes as flaky as 
:i salmon, and resembles one very much, except in its being 
a square-tail. It is an excellent pan-fish if cooked when first 
caught, being free from the flavor of any foreign substance; 
but it soon deteriorates, and its juices become absorbed. In 
point of delicacy of flavor, many epicures prefer it to either 
the striped baas or bluefish. Its eyes being oval, it is sup- 
posed to possess the strongest sight of any estuary fish. Al- 
though it has no teeth on the tongufe or in the throat, its jawB 
are armed with pretty strong and sharp ones, which are set 
HO far apart as to prevent it from biting off a gut snell. ItB 
tnouth is very bony, and the meat being tender, it is thele- 
fore liable to unhook easily by the hook tearing a lai^ oii- 
fice, or not taking suflicient d^th of hold. I therefore reo- 
ommend a hook of fine wire, well tempered, and of large bead* 
The rushing bite of a squeteague is precisely like that of « 
bi'ook trout, but its play is of shorter duration, and it sooner 
yields to fatigue. 

The shape of the squeteague is represeiled by the engrav«- 
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Hig, lind its ooldrd ftre gray, masevlsted dq the liadL' and 
down to the middle of the sides with oiouded spots of dmrk- 
er shade, and all terminating in a gold-colored bdlj^peotd- 
n^ ventral, and anal fins. The dorsals and tail are oloadHl 
like the back. The first dorsal is composed of spiked rarys, 
and the second soft. - > . 

In angling for large squetei^e about the lllizfl[b^;Isi- 
ands and in theVinejrard Sound, heavy combination tciwiBg 
sinkers are used, and the shank-headed basB-hod^baited' with 
menhaden, k preferred. There they are taken by stiUtbaitibg 
fVom a boat anchored from thirty to fifty rods frOBk^^kiire^iA 
from fifteen to twenty feet water. The squeteagus: isr joole 
of the swiftest fishes of the squaro^taila, and its ready- AOt^ 
liashing bite, and short fight, render angting jfor it :wHh\lig|bt 
bass-tackle as exciting as for almost any otber-fiMb ol^^Uir,!^ 
tuaries. For the very small fish shrimp is the best b^^;i fot 
Ae yellow-fins shedder crab is tbe.best; but for ttoBe Jof fthe 
large and ronnded form of the sfdmon, thQ meaaba4eii ^^i» 
generally prs&rred. ' --^ i 

It is almost superflaons to state that angling iat^.'^^ 
ways with success requires that attentioft be pai4/V> >b4J 
stages of the tide. In general, squeteague bite best pn ^}\^ 
second half of the flood tide, but there are pjaqes where. tJt^^ 
bite best on the ebb. If outside the mouth of. a. riy^ar, tft^ 
first of the flood is best, while well up the estuary t^ey b^iu 
biting when the tide is half up, aod continue unt^il l^lf ebh: 

niough fiseding-ground for squeteagoe is i» ^efpe^.^at^ 
than is chosen by striped bass^. yet they generally fi^wge 
along the bank of the channel. I have firequefttly anohpi)^ 
my boat so that, angling with the tide,I:Wss sure t^ take 
nothing but striped bass, but by eaeti3Qg to the right or lefl^, 
Outside the banl^ within three rods of the boat, I would tsff^ 
nothing but squeteague, and an occasional blackfish m- tautqg. 

In^ commercial point of view thfe squeteague is importaijt 
The runs of shad up our rivers cease about the firpt weiekJ^ 
Jttte^-whdn the squi^eague beco«us numerous in ourbayfr pnd 

F 
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the estuaries of the larger rivers. Great quantities are then 
taken in seines, pounds, and set-nets, which supply the marble 
stands of the marl^ets lately vacated by the shad. The sque- 
teague at this time divides interest with the early run of blue- 
fish, and about the middle of June the sheepshead visit us, 
when the variety includes also tantog and black bass, with 
the bonetta, cero, and the incomparable Spanish mackerel 
These do not include any of the fresh-water fishes, of which 
the black bass is very numerous in June. 

SECTIOK SECOND. 
southern sea trout. 
From Delaware Bay all along the Southern coast, and in 
the estuaries of rivers which debouch into a bay or arm of 
the Atlantic, this fish is taken in great numbers with nets 
and angling tackle, and is known as the '^ sea trout.'' Both 
its habits and play are so much like those of the squeteague, 
or weakfish, that anglers along the coast of New Jersey 
term it the spotted weakfish, to distinguish it from the oth- 
er, which they call the mottled weakfish ; but the inhabit- 
ants of the coast from Delaware to Florida know it only as 
the " sea* trout," or " spotted silversides." 




SouTHfiRK Sea Trout. — ^^ Otolithus reffcUis." 

The body of the sea trout ia more round, and it is smaller 
from the tail to the second dorsal and anal fins than the weak- 
flsh or squeteague. Its meat is also firmer, and the flakes 
oloser and more compact, while its silver^r&y back and sides 
are of a bluish tint, which shines like burnished steel, and its 
belly and the lower fins are white, without a yellow tinge. 
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It is also sprinkled all over, inolnding its dorsid fins and tail, 
with jet black dots abont the size of a pea. 

Professor Mitchill, in writing of the squeteague, states : 
^^ A beautiful variety of this fish is sometimes seen with the 
following characters, to wit: Sp(^ted sqtieteague — [Lab. Sq. 
maculatus]. There are black, well-defined spots among the 
specks over the back and sides, and checkering the caudal 
and second dorsal fins. The pectoral fins are rather small; 
ventral and anal fins not yellow, but brownish. The parts 
thus variegated with spots have a pretty appearance." With- 
out doubt, the professor alluded to the Southern sea trout ; 
and as it. shoals with the squeteague, and only visits the 
uhores of New Jersey occasionally and in small numbers, he 
did not see proper to distinguish it by other than a peculiarly 
marked variety of the squeteague ; whereas it differs more 
palpably fi'om the squeteague than do some families of the 
mackerel tribes, eminently the Spanish mackerel and the cero, 
which differ only in the color of their spots, the first being 
gold color, and the latter black. 

The sea trout is superior to the squeteague as a table-fish ; 
its scales are about the same size, but firmer, brighter, and 
not so viscid. As a game fish, it is fiilly equal to the sque- 
teague, as free a biter, and as readily netted. Both fishes are 
summer spawners, laying from 175,000 to 700,000 eggs. 

The sea trout appears along the coast and estuaries of the 
Southern States nearly all the year roTmd,but takes the hook 
most freely from June until December. It is taken of all 
sizes between a pound and fifteen pounds' weight, and if there 
is a difference in game between this fish and the squeteague, 
it is in favor of the sea trout, which is a heavier fish of its 
size, and rather more elaborately rigged with fins. It shduld 
be angled for in the same manner and with the same tackle 
used for taking squeteague ; and shedder crab is its weak- 
ness. But as all the shores and estuaries of the Soudi ave 
alive with crabs, as well as other cnistcteeay baits are eaiOy 
obtained for striped bass, trout, golden mullet, hogfish, grant- 
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ers, sheepshead, and several other species of anglers' fishes, 
all of which are much more nnmeroas than they are in the 
latitude of New York. Fishes for the troll are abo very nn* 
merons along the coost of the Southern States ; such, for ex- 
ample, as the Spanish mackerel, bonetta, or bonttOy pompinean, 
redfish, cero, and bluefish ; and while gunners extend their 
sporting tours as fkr south as the Floridas, and west to the 
Rocky Mountains, anglers seem contented with trooting in 
spring, visiting Canada for salmon in 'summer, and casting 
the hook baited with menhaden for bass in the surf along tke 
rocky shores of the Atlantic in the autumn. But it would be 
well worth while to make an angling tour southward in au- 
tunm ; and such as may desire to extend the sporting season 
would do well to take a trip to Washington, and angle for 
striped bass below the falls of the Potomac ; thence to Nor- 
folk, for meeting the Spanish mackerel, striped bass, sea trout, 
and hogfish — a great delicacy — and other fishes of the coast 
If the sportsman be a relative of Nimrod, he may close the 
season's sport along the coast of North Carolina by shooting 
wild geese, and the numerous varieties of duck which congre- 
gate there in myriads. 

SECTION THIRD. 

SHEEPSHEAD. 

At montii of river, or where deep 
0*er mussel-beds the bay tides sweep, 
The balky sheepshead loves to hie 
. When summer suns ride hot and dry ; 
And there, for hours, in anchored boat, 
Hopeful, the patient anglers float, 
Only too happy if a score 
Of dainty fish enrich their store. 

The sheepshead is one of the most interesting on the list 

of anglers' fishes. It is a dinner-fish, and by many termed 

the American turbot, because it frequently figures at alder- 

manic dinners. It is really a delicious fish when either boiled, 

or stuffedand baked. It usually makes its appearance in oar 

bays and estuaries aboot the first of June, and remains until 
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the muddle of September ; but it does not visit strqama above 
the estuacy, and is found in greatest numbers along the i^us- 
sel shoals or beds, and around old wrecks in the bays. . Wbe^ 
it first makes its appearance in our waters it is thin aixd 
lean, but it soon increases in plumpness and succulence, so 
that from an average weight of four pounds early in June, 
it increases to nine pounds by the middle of August. Its 
maodnvimh weight is twenty pounds, but the runs aloQg the 
coasts of Long Island and New Jersey, where they are confess- 
edly in best condition and flavor, seldom range higher than 
from ten to fifteen pounds. Its mouth is paved throughout 
the roof and lower jaw with square teeth of flat surface, like 
eight-inch square mosaic, but rather larger at the outer edge 
of the jaw, where its even teeth resemble those of a sheep, 
from which it is supposed its name is derived. But the teeth 
are not sharp, and there is space between them for a fish-line 
to play, so that it seldom parts a line, or even a single gpt 
snell, while mussels and clams are instantly crushed to pow* 
der by its powerful jaws. 
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Sheepshead. — Spams ovU. — ^De Kay. 

Its scales are large, and surpass in brilliancy the highest 
metallic polish ; they are about half an inch in diameter, hard, 
and radiate from concentric lines, lapping so as to form a ds* 
fense on the back and sides against a blunlrpointed ga£ 
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The cresoent-flhaped bands on each side are sometimes quite 
black on the back, and lighten gradually to a dark gray tint 
near the belly. The color of the fish is neutral-tinted on the 
back, which lightens gradually to the lateral line, below which 
it is like Tdiite ehene silk. The spiked dorsal fin is followed 
by a second of soft rays. The upper ray of the pectoral fin 
is spiked. Its eyes are large, and almost beam with intelli- 
gence. He cheeks are often tinged with a pinky glow ; and 
when first raised -firom the water, and lying exhausted and mo- 
tionless in the landing-net, it is one of the most beautiful and 
happy-looking objects ever raised above the sparkling wave. 
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As the play of the sheepshead yields a new sensatioa to 
the amateur who for the first time indulges the pendiant of 
angling for this dinner luxury, and as the modus operandi of 
its capture is somewhat peculiar, the opposite ^:etch is giv* 
en to indicate the forms and sizes of the hooks and sinkers 
used by anglers with rod and reel, and by members of the 
hand-line committee. 

No. 1. Hook of the Sproat bend, small but strong, of finest 
tempered steel, and the short point and barb sharpened like 
a fine knife-blade, not round and needle-pointed like those 
for striped bass and squeteague. There is a fine gimp-wire 
loop wound to the shank with fine waxed sewing silk or 
fine linen thread. I recoiimiend waxed linen thread when 
snells are wound to hooks for any of the respectable sized 
game fishes of our estuaries ; for fresh water, silk is pref- 
erable 
No. 2. Shank-headed hook, with the line fastened below the 
head by two or three half hitches, the same as for use in 
fisWng for large striped bass. In fastening the line to the 
hook, cast the two half hitches around below the head, then 
turn up the end of the line and cast another half hitch over 
the shank, and the end of line, filling the space to the head. 
Then drawthe hitch tight, cut ofi* the end of lin6^ even with 
the head of hook, and turn the hook in the tie until it turns 
easily, and you have the best possible hook-rigging. The 
hook should be made of finest tempered steel, and the point 
very sharp, or it will be either turned or broken in the mo- 
saic pavement of the mouth before it slides to the rim of 
the jaw, and by the turn of the fish fastens the hook in the 
lip or comer of the mouth. 
No. 3. This is the size of hook for hand-line fishing, at which 
a large busmess is done during July and August, and some- 
times throughout September. There is. a greater number 
caught by the hand-line than by sweep-nets or seines, the 
only other methods of taking them for market The Vir- 
gmia bend,Uke 3, with knife-blade edges of barb and pomt, 
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is preferred ; and the fine but strong linen leader, or twist- 
ed or braided hair leader a yard long, is armed with a hook 
at each end, one to be baited with a whole soft-shell ckm 
by inserting the hook between the shells, and the other 
with the olam taken ont of the sheli 
Ko. 4. Tracing sinker of lead, with a hole throngh the centre 
longitndinaiiy. All sinkers should be of lead, as one of the 
most ponderous metals. At the upper end of the lead^" — 
whioh is the same material as the line — ^three fourths of a 
yard above hook No. 1 , the leader should be tied to a brass 
swivel, and, alter running the end of the line through the 
sinker, the end of the line should be tied to the upper end of 
the swivel, to prevent the sinker from falling too near the 
hook, and still to permit the line to play freely through it 
when it rests on a mussel-bed at the bottom, so that the 
angler may feel the slightest nibble. This is also a mark- 
ed, point in still*baiting on the bottom for striped bass and* 
squeteague. 
No. 5. Sinker for hand-line fishing. Tie the end of line to the 
sinker though the hole in the end. About ten or twelve 
inches above the sinker, tie to the main line a leader with 
a hook like No. 3 at each end. The leader should be near- 
ly a yard long, and if made of hair it will be lighter and 
play easier than if of linen ; and when the sinker lies on 
the bed of mussels where sheepshead feed, it is well to have 
the leader so light that the hooks will be moved about by 
the tide. One hook should be about a foot from the main 
line, and the other two feet. When thus rigged, and you 
have cast as far as you can astern of your anchored boat, 
take up all your slack line and your heavy sinker, which 
will permit you to draw the line straight without moving 
it, and this will enable even a member of the hand-line- 
.oonunittee to feel the slightest bite. 
I am thus particular in describing the rig for hand-line fish- 
ing Jbecause many good anglers consider the electric dips and 
dives of a " head" too quick for a line to render before break* 
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ing a rod. I do not appreciate a repugnance to a rod because 
a fish plays rapidly and with powerful demonstratioa The 
airier should use a heavy rod, about nine feet in length, and, 
like the ordinary bass rpd, the two lower joints should be of 
ash, and the top of lancewood, or the whole rod should be of 
Japan bamboo. I rather &vor a bamboo rod fbr sheepi^ead 
fishing. The angler should use the heaviest make of a steel 
jHVOt bass reel, large enough to carry six hundred ftet of 
line, though there will probably never be more than half that 
length carried off the reel ; but the fish doubles and turns so 
rapidly that a large drum, or much line on a reel, is necessaiy 
to wind the line in quickly and prevent the fish from getting 
slack line, and to give him time to disgorge or break the 
hook. 

To the angler who has never fished for sheepshead I would 
say, " You have a rare treat in store, so enjoy it the first op- 
portunity." If a resident of New York, you will find Canar- 
sie, or the " Old Mill," near East New York, the most conve- 
nient places to take sail-boat from, and bait is generally plen- 
ty at either place. Sail down the channel above the inlet 
toward Near Rockaway ; about a mile below Remsen's Hotel, 
feel by sounding for a mussel-bed : they are numerous for a 
mile along shore, about 200 yards from it. When found, cast 
anchor far enough away, so that when the boat toles round 
by the tide toward the feeding-ground, the cast required for 
dropping your sinker on it will be about fifty feet. Tlie wa- 
ter should be about seven feet deep at low tide, and it rises 
there from four to six feet. Tlie best tide to fish is during 
high and low tides, when the water is slack, and until it runs 
at the rate of five miles the hour, or one hour afler it begins 
to run ; for when the tide runs at its full strength, sheeps- 
head seek some still-water ground, and wait for a moderate 
motion of the waters. During the intermission I am in the 
habit of taking up anchor and trolling for bluefish, or of 
seeking some feeding-ground up a bayou, or some sunken 
vessel, where I angle for sea bass, squeteague, striped bass, 
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blackfish, and an occasional sheepshead, until the tide again 
serves on the musael-beds, which generally border the main 
channel 

At the right times of tide, the locations of the mnssel^beds 
are plainly indicated by a fleet of from twenty to fifty small 
sail-boats of hand-line fishermen. Many of them are &rmer8 
who reside near the shore of Jamaica Bay, and employ the 
interregnum between hay and grass to unite pleasure and 
profit by earning from three to ten dollars a day at fishing 
for sheepshead. There is always ready sale for the fish at a 
price nearly equal to that obtained for salmon. 

Having grouped the implements — except the necessary one 
of a large landing-net, of heavy brass rim and large meshes 
of strong twine — suppose we drive down seven miles to Ca- 
harsie, and go out from there to try the " head" for one turn 
of tide? 

Crossing the ferry from New York, our drive from Brook- 
lyn lies through a labyrinth of flower and vegetable gardens, 
forming a landscape dotted here and there with ckaiemat 
whose surroundings prove the mSnage to have been designed 
with a view to uniting comfort with elegance. Those old 
oaks, cherry-trees, and black walnuts, together with the ser- 
pentine windings of a couple of trout brooks, are the only 
marks left of that antiquity which antedates 6ur Revolution- 
ary War for Independence ; but the gardens, lawns, fruit- 
trees, ^nd margins of flowers, forming the landscape into -a 
picture of beauty, and loading the air with perfume, demand 

that the senses of smell and sight shall do their duty. 

* * ♦ ♦ * ♦ * , 

Tes, judge, we are already at Canarsie, and I do not won- 
der at your surprise that in less than one hour we should 
have left urban blocks c^bnck and marble, and been wafted, 
as it were, through seven miles of flowers, to be set down on 
the margin of the sea, with all its aquatic Tiew» breaking 
upon lis like a startling pun or paradox. Be pleased to i^p 
dpon the piazza of the hotel and take a look seaward, while 
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oar boat orders Captain Abrams to bring bis yacbt along tbe 
dock. It was amusing, wben I first inaugurated rod-fisbing 
for sbeepsbead, to perceive tbe members of tbe band-line-com- 
mittee cast furtive glances at me as tbey winked knowingly 
to one anotber, as muob as to say," All's fisb as comes to our 
net, and a greeobom is as good as any, if be pays." Tbe clam- 
rakers and crab-catcbers, wbose small sail and row boats dot 
tbe sbores and sboals of Jamaica Bay as tbey saunter about 
barefooted and clad in a red sbirt and roUed-up trowsers, also 
believed tbat anglers for sbeepsbead witb. rod and reel were 
monomaniacs ; and tbougb tbey freely took my money for 
bait, tbey frankly advised me to use a band-line for " bead." 
Tbis want of faitb, bowever, lasted no longer tban did tbe 
gibes and sneers of tbe sbad-fisbermen at Holyoke wben Setb 
Gbreen stated tbat be could batcb a million of sbad a day,an4 
witbin a week be batcbed six times tbat number daily* So 
tbe members of tbe band-line-committee and bait-catcbers 
soon became not only civil, but vied with eacb otber in sec^ 
ending my wisbes by taking pains to procure me peculiar 
baits, etc., concluding finally tbat angling witb a rod and reel 
may be as respectable as fisbing witb a band-line. 

SECTION FOURTH. 

ANGLING FOB SHSEPSHEAD. 

Tbe saline air is invigorating, and a sligbt baze protects us 
from an unwelcome glare of tbe sun. Tbe gulls scream as 
tbey dip «nd sweep over sboals of young barring and men- 
baden. MeiUbers of tbe band-line-committee are out in full 
force, and sixty clinker-built and copper-fastened tiny sail- 
boats, witb poles lowered and sails wrapped round tbem, are 
anchored along tbe banks of mussel-beds, intent on baiting 
witb clams, and casting tbeir heavy sinkers — catcbung I ca- 
lung! Our captain rounds our craft to as if be int^ided to 
swamp half a dosien tiny craft ; bat all is serene and tixe an- 
chor cast, wben tbe captain &lls to opening sbedder crab and 
soft-shell dams, and throwing tbe shells overboard at tbe bo^ 
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of the boat, so that the tide will carry them astern and at^ 
tract the fisK 

With the sail lowered over the centre of the stem and 
lashed, the judge takes his stand on one side of it and my- 
self on the other, when each with a single-rigged hook, as be- 
fore stated, aqd well baited with shedder crab, make o«r first 
oast 

" Judge, permit me to advise that when your sinker toucb^ 
es the water you do not slack your line or permit any to run 
from the reel, but let it sink naturally, and the tide will keep 
yoQf line straight, so that you will be able to distinguish the 
faintest nibble after it settles on the bottom* If you do not 
get a bite in a minute, jerk — as if you intend to hook a fish*-- 
and reel in a yard or two of the slack caused by the jerk, and 
then let the sinker settle as at first Keep striking and reel- 
ing a few feet every minute until you have effectually fished 
over all the ground from where you cast to the boat Then 
reel all the way up and repair damage to bait, and cast again. 
I have cast and reeled in for hours, sometimes without get- 
ting a single bite from a ^ head,' and in such cases my fiiends 
resorted to segars and other expedients to prevent them from 
.becoming discouraged ; and if they saw the hand-line men 
catch a few and string them to a cord fastened to the thole- 
pins, leaving the fish in the water to keep them alive, they 
would forthwith order our captain to bargain for a few at a 
dollar each. But, before we or they discontinued fishing, we 
would take the greatest number of any craft in the bay, and 
frequently more than we knew how to dispose of. But the 
tide slackens, and ^ head' will begin to bite very soon. Keep 
your line clear on the reel, and straight from the tip of your 
rod to the sinker." " There I I've hooked one !" " His shoot- 
ing up to the top of the water is no sign of weakness, for you 
perceive that I can not prevent him from diving to the bot- 
tom quieker than he came up. Captain, man the landing- 
net, and be ready and careftil, for he is a fifteen-pounder S 
There, he is off again ; you perceive that I can turn him and 
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bring him to the surface, but as soon as he smells the upper 
air he turns quicker than thought, and, unless I yield him Hticf, 
he will either part it or break my rod. The sheepshead is 
what Lord Dundreary said of a certain bird,* werry wobust' 
You arie right, judge, he is beairtiful ; but do not count him 
until he is in the landing-net. There I stand out of the way 
of his dorsal and pectoral spikes; I always wear boots when 
angling for sheepshead or trolling for bluefish." 

" Ho ! judge, you have hooked a good one. Good ! Hay 
.him gently arid gingerly.'^ 

" He'll not let me ! I expect to lose him. There, tibat's the 
third time I have brought him to the sur&ce, only to see him 
take more line and get farther from the boat at every turn. 
By the powers, there ! Captain, how much will he weigh ?" 

*'I guess sunmiut near on to ten pound.^' 

** What I You don't mean to say he'll not scale more than 
ten pounds ?" 

" Yes, silr ; maybe et's summut bigger." 

I check the interesting colloquy by stating that I think our 
fishes are about the same size, but that the one I have just 
hooked is larger than either. The judge then sees that it is 
best to employ all his time at fishing while the biting con- 
tinues. As I land the second one, I remark : 

"Judge, you perceive there is no mistaking the bite of a 
sheepshead ; his bite informs you that he is in earnest" 

"Precisely so. His bite is like that of no other fish. It 
is as spasmodic as a bluefish and as powerful as an alHgator^ 
and he gives, also, an indescribable premonition, informing 
you that a powerful fish is examining your bait. There ! 
he's gone !" 

" Well, judge, please examine your hook. The point is bro- 
ken off The only safe place to hook a *head' isin the lip, 
or at the angle covering the mandibles. I took thirteen here 
one day, and played a greater number which I lost. Oui* 
fishing4iackle kings should inspire greater confidence and 
better temper by giving us finer tempered hooka." 
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The captain counts eleven as our take. Moderate, but 
enough. Suppose we reel up ? Captain, head the craft home- 
ward. Let's unjoint our rods, put them in their cases, and 
enjoy the sail To our left is the lower bay of New York, 
the fortifications and shore of New Jersey. To our right is 
Roekaway, and the great South Bay. Those birds in the 
weeds are yellow-leg »iipe, and those on the sand-bars sire 
summer snipe, of numerous varieties. The gulls seem to be 
at war, for they sally from the islets and descend on ^>caring 
and shoals of small fry as if they were storming a fortification. . 

Our horse is ready, and our fish are stowed under the cai^ 
riage seat. We will try to drive home before sundown. 

There are many places along our shores better than Jamai- 
ca Bay, where we fished to-day, for sheepshead. The hand- 
line-committee make it pay at Fire Island, and there are 
many superior feeding-places in the South Bay. About the 
wreck of the Black Warrior, near the Narrows, is celebrated 
for great numbers of them. In truth, our whole coast south 
of Long Island is rendered inviting by this delicious fisL 

Late in autumn the sheepshead are numerous along the 
shores of Virginia aiid the Carolinas, but they are not so 
good any where else as within the latitude of the State of 
New York. The sheepshead of our northern chain of lakes 
is an inferior fish, and should not be confounded with our 
coast and estuary delicacy. 

Along the shores of New Jersey sheepshead are numerous 
from May until October : 

Where inlet of the Barnegat 

Opes to the boiling lurf its gate, 
When the yoong flood-tide washes in 

Limpet and crab, a luring bait, 
Then, where the afflaent current pours 
The deepest o'er its mussel floors, 
The greedy sheepshead hidden lie 
To seize whatever may float by. 
And there, in dancing boat that swings 

At anchor in the floating tides, 
The angler line and plummet flings, 

And takes the robber where he hidM 
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SECTION FIFTH. 

THE KINGFISH. 

By many anglers thid fish is regarded as the best water- 
game of the estuaries. It is jnstly entitled to be considered 
one of the best food and anglers' fishes of the waves which 
wash the shores from Sandy Hook to New York City, Its 
small and hard month is bordered with a gristly lim, peculir 
arly adapted to holding a small hook. In the waters abont 
the city this, fish is not numerous, nor are the members of the 
limited shoals of large size, running only from a half to two 
pounds each off Communipaw, Kill Von KuU, and Newark 
Bay ; but at the south end of Staten Island, in Amboy Bay, 
and where it merges into the lower Bay of New York, near 
Freeport, and in Jamaica Bay, near Barren Island, they some- 
times run as heavy as five pounds. All along the South Bay 
and the New Jersey shore and inlets this delectable fish is 
taken in greater or less numbers in fykes, seines, pounds, and 
with the hand-line, while they yield tithe to sportsmen with 
rod and reel 




The KraoFisH. — Scecma Nebulosa, — Mitchill. 

The meat of the kingfish laminates in flakes of very close 
texture. It is a very heavy fish for its size. Hough emi- 
nently a breakfast fish, yet for a chowder the epicure prefers 
it to sea bass or cod, the acknowledged chowder fishes. The 
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color of the fiah is giay, with irregulai; iBiarks nearly black. 
It ifi covered with fine, rigid scales, which extend over the 
head. The first dorsal is spinous, and all the oljier fins are 
8oft-r*y0d. The fish possesses great propulsive power, as in- 
dicated by ita.fi|ia,B0 that a three-pounder at the remote end 
of a line, with delicate bass rod, generally induces thfe novice 
to belieire the strei^th; speed, and. endurance of the fish un- 
der-eskitnated, " Grently, butfirmlyj" are the 'woMa in play- 
ing a: kfaigfish, which some denominate " barb," because a 
short f^dipose barb shoots out beneath iteJower jaw; but it 
bears nt^^rosemblance to the barbel fttmily. It spawns in 
spring-time, as most white-meated fishes do;' and, though 
rather solitary in its habits, it remains in our estuaries and 
small bays along the coast from May until November. Au- 
gust and September are the best months to angle for it; and 
as the tackle required should be adapted to its size of mouth 
and great propulsive power, the following cut may assist the 
angler who would enjoy the sport of taking the fish, which — 
for his inches — is eminently the king of game fishes. 

The rod is the common three-jointed bass-rod, from eight 
to ten feet in length. Pivot, multiplying reel of German sil- 
ver 0t brass, large enough to carry from four to six hundred 
feet of fine linen line. 

The play of a kingfish is peculiar, though like the striped 
bass he takes the bait without hesitation and stai*ts away, 
and when he feels the prick of the hook, accelerates his speed, 
swimming low, and making a very long and strong run. If 
you have never taken one you will be puzzled with his invet- 
erate persistence in keeping down and running deep^ and 
your surprise will not be diminished when ho finally breaks 
water a hundred yards from the boat ; and you will wonder, 
after landing a fish which has taken you nearly half an hour 
to kill, that it weighs scarcely three pounds. The vital spiark 
6f the kingfish is very brilliant, and he is very tenacious of it> 
b«t, once landed, he exhibits a vanquished look,, and his oq- 
acdgje-colored. eyes and scaly head turn downward, as if both 
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KiNGFisH Tackle. 

A. Strong hook, bnt small ; either the Yirginia or Sproat*8 bend, made of finely teio- 
pered cast-steel, and n^dle-pof nted : a short bend and low point Is required, be- 
caoae the month is yery small ; and a hook of large wire in proportion to the size 
of the bend is necessary, because of the great strength of the fish. B. Tracing 
sinker: the size shoald be graduated to the strength of the tide, hence the combi- 
nation sinker is the best, because its ponderosity may be hicreased or diminished 
without ontyiiig the line. C. Qerman silver tip, mounted witH camelian or agate, 
to screw into ^plicate tops of lancewood ; regular size. D. Part of a lancewooa 
top, showhig its size, double guide, and line. £. Line, showing how it paaret* 
through a Jewel-mounted guide. F. Gkilde, of German silver, bell-metal, or ahrad- 
nnm. G. Bell-metal guide, attached by the same riuK which fostens. the camelian. 
H- Brass swivel, to one end of which the line is attached, and to the other the lead- 
er, which is three fourths of a yard in Length, and the snell to which the book is 
woimd is looped to the leader : both leader and snell (or snood) are double silk- 
worm got 

fatigued and ashamed ; not like the striped bass and sheeps- 
head, who look happy, and seem to say, "Mr. Angler, I guess 
you had your metal tried in playing me ;" or like a traveler 
just arrived from Europe, assuming an air of importance, an 
if condescending to visit America just to see for himself what 
the Yankees are like. , But, though the kingfish looks' like a 
deck-passenger after a long voyage, the angler is sure of one 
point in his favor, and the cook, as well as the epicure, will 
be fully assured of another. 

The kingfish shoals on a clean sandy bottom, feeds on Crus- 
tacea, and prefers shrimp, shedder, and soft-sh^ll crabs abd 
lobsters. Anchor off Barren Island to the north of the edge of 
the channel, and expect sport. Anchor east of Chesnequack 
Creek, on the border of the channel between there and lYee- 
port, and in August and September you can not fail of ob- 

G 
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taining rapturous sport. Take your feait with you firppo, fi 
New York market, for fear of delay. Cavixig Channel^ a 
sandy bottom tideway from Communipaw to Jersey City, is 
said to be a favorite run for small kingfish, where good spoil 
is often realized on the first of the flood. Kingfish feed sisp 
at numerous places in the South Bay, and all along the coast 
of New Jersey. 

To anglers who dwell near the coast, 

The kingfish is a peculiar joy ; 
And among all the scaly host, 

This they choofie as their faTorite tor. 

SECTION SIXTH. 

TH£ HOUFISH. 

.'niis fish » rery numerous on ^e Bahama banks and dkm^ 
-^edoast of the Southern States, visiting in the epring,'wfaidi 
IB its spawning season, as far north as the moutk of the Ohes- 
apeahe Bay. It is wfaite*meated and very juicy, requiring no 
hstter or lard in cooking, and its peculiar flavor is very rich 
and creamy, being the best table-fish among anglers' fishes of 
the Soutib. It ranges in weight from fiv& to fifteen poonda 
its scales are rather large, except on the head, where they are 




The Hogfish. 



very small. . ThC:. first dorsal is spinoua-rayed, and all the 
rays of the other fins are 6o& It ia.nuidaBd similar to the 
perch, with rays or bars of a darker shade than the rest of the 
fish, which is a reddish-brown. This fish is angled for by 
still-baiting with shedder* or soft-shell crab, and with shank* 
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headed hooks, like th*ose for takmg large bass. As its scales 
are very tenacious, some cooks recommend skinning it as the 
l^ewEnglanders do tiiutog and yellow perch. It is an excel- 
lent fish when stuffed and baked, but it is rather adipose ^r 
boiling. 

^"Apropos of scaling fish: First, lave them in vinegat, and 
the most tenacious scales will be easily removed. 

THE GRUNTEB. 

This is a silver-sided fish with gray back and white belly. 
The fish is very plump, round, and fat, without any foreign 
taste. It usually weighs from two to five pounds, and is 
juicy enough to fry without butter. It is one of the best 
breakfast fishes of the shores and estmarien, and nsusdly shoals 
with the squeteague, and utters sereral grunts after )bei]^ 
landed. It is angled for the same as the squeteagae. It# 
fijDs are all soft-rayed, and it is leather-mouthed; mediii9B 
sized scales cover the body. In speaking of a frying fish, I 
believe in the epicuiean theory of never frying a fish whidi 
weighs over half a pound ; and that IxHling, broiling, baking, 
and chowdering are the only true ways to oook.fi^ except 
the primitive ones of rolling them in buttered paper and roast- ' 
ing them in hot embers, or threading them on a birch toast- 
ipg-fork, with a slice Of pork, and' roasting th^m before a 
camp-fire. The grunter is a great delicacy, and vfe*y good 
game for the' sportsman with rod and reel - ' ' 




The Gkunteh. 
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THE GOLDEN MULLET. 

This is eminently a fish of the coast and inlets of the Caro- 
linas, though in summer it is taken in considerable numbers 
as far north as the coast and estuaries of New Jersey. Its 
mouth is very small and toothless, so that a person might be 
led to suppose that it lived on animalcula did it not bite so 
ravenously. In size, the golden mnllet range from half a 
pound to a pound, and they are so fat that cooks say " thejr 
fry themselves." I know of no fish possessing in an equal de- 
gree the rich, sweet juiciness of the golden mullet. It is al- 
ways distinguishable by> from two to four jet spots above 
the tail. The color of the back is brown, sides golden, bell^- 
white, meat a cream color. Its scales are small and soft, fins 
soft-rayed. The body is masculated in dark shades Hke the 
squeteague, and the tail is straight across the end. 




Tub Golden Mullst. 

The golden mullet afibrds exciting sport to the young an- 
gler with very light bass and perch tackle. The rod should 
either be four-jointed and ten feet long, or a plain bamboo 
pole, mounted with guides and reel-rings. The reel may be 
small, but large enough to carry a hundred yards of fine linen 
line, because the angler sometimes hoots squeteague, grunt- 
ers, striped bass, and Mngfish while angling for ^the smaller 
delicacy. The golden mullet affects shrimp bait, but will 
sometimes take muBsels and soft clams. . The hook must be 
small — single leaders are. preferred — and a swivel and "float 
afford the prettiest sport, with two hooks, as rigged for small 
striped bass. The golden mullet seldom ventures far above 
the estuaries of rivers, and it should not be disgraced by con- 
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founding it with the numerous family of mullets of the Mutjil 
genua, 

THE WHITE PERCH. 

This fish is found at the meeting of salt and fresh waters all 
al<»ig the coast from Cape Cod to the Carolinas, and, though 
similar in essential marks, it differs in shade and symmetry 
either according to its food or the waters it inhabits. It is a 
little fish at best, ranging all the way from three ounces to 
three pounds. Of course you throw the small ones back if 
you do not hook them in the gills. The back is neutral-tint- 
ed, sides a silvery lustre, and belly white. The first dorsal is 
spinous, and the others soft-rayed, except the first anal. The 
head is small, and, with its silver-plated gill-covers, small 
mouth, and little teeth, looks pretty, bites freely, and resists 
the angler meiTily. This fish is peculiarly adapted for the 
sport of juveniles. It is a pan-fish, white-meated, flat, easily 
scaled, and quite a delicacy in November, for it is one of our 
latest biting fishes. Angle for it with light bass-tackle, and 
it is generally to be found near where a creek of fresh water 
(?mpties into salt water, or in brackish waters over springs 
which bubble up from the bottom of n pond or river, A 
white perch which weighs but a potmd afibrds sport with 
li^ht tackle, and, when weighing three pounds, it plays very 
vigorously. 




The White Pekcu. 
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THE SMELT. 

This is a small, delioate fish, supposed by some to b^a^ 
to the salmon tribe, though it is not nearly so much like it 
as is a shiner like a shad. It is almost traaslu^^ent, and. ftom 
five to eight inches in length ; its mea^ is soft, white, and 
sweet, with no bones bat the spine and ribs, which are so 
small and tender that they are eaten with the precious mor- 
sel of a fish when fried hard in olive oil, or rolled in flour and 
fried in butter so as to be crisp. Its scales are impercepti- 
ble, but the skin, traced in small diamond linesj is like the 
canvas skin of the trout of Long Lake. It is ash-colored on 
the back, with white sides and belly. This is a favorite bait 
£br tront qr salmon, and an excellent sample for a. spinning 
bait*. 4 As afording sport, the smelt is no mean gama Late 




The Smelt. — Osmems A'perlauus. — Yarrell. 

itK tl^e a)i,tumn, when ice begins to border the streams, the 
aQgler rigs a long perch-rod with a small multiplying reel, 
and a fine Ime rigged with half a dozen small trout or min- 
now hooks on short snells fastened to the main line, six inch- 
es j^art, and baited with pieces of shrimp or bits of clam, 
and resorts in boat up small tidal streams, anchors and angles 
for them during the flood tide, when it is not uncommon to 
take from a fourth to half a dozen of these peariy beauties at 
a time; as fiist as he can bait his hooks and cast them near 
the boat. There is nothing prettier than these gems dangling 
and shining at the end of the line, when they emit the odor 
of frei^h ciftnimbers. On the approach of winter, anglers of 
all ages are seen on the bridges and along the saline streams 
of the coast, from Delaware Bay to the eastern boundary of 
Maine ; and as an article of commerce, thousands are sold in 
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the New York markets^ the average retail price being twenty 
cents a pound. The smelt is eminently the winter sport for 
the angler, succeeding the white perch in small tidal creetts. 
This fish will also take the fly when sunk to their feedings ' 
level near the bottooL 

• When twirikKng icicles dfl|)etid • 

iVom woods. t^t with the. bri|g^t freigl^t beiidt 

When salty stream and open sound 

With adamantine ice are bound. 

Then o*er the solid ih>zen stream . . - 

The toilB of th9 ^melt-fiphers gleam ; 

Each opes with axe the crystal floor, 

Then patient watches at the door. 

THE SPSABHra, OB SILVRBSEDES. 

This is the same order of abdominales .as the smelt and 
capiin, shoals with them, and is eminently a bait for the sal- 
mon and striped bass. Late < in October, in a tideway, bait 
with this fish fi^r striped bass. On Felham. Bridge, angle** 
are seen letting the line carry out with the strong tide this 
shiny bait, or casting with float, light swivel sinker, and this 
bait, which — where the most rapid current slackens toward 
an eddy — attracts the leap of a striped, satin-sided beauty, 
forcing the blood to the ends of the digits of the angler. The 
upper part of the head is rather flat, and the tiny gill rays 
are six in number, and the side-belt shines like silver. 

** Color. — ^Pale olive-green above the lateral line ; opercres 
and sides silvery ; obscure traces just below the lateral Une' 
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The Spearing, or Silversides. — Genus Atherina. 

of a broad satin-like band^ extending the whole length of tiie 
body; the place of the ribs indicates lustrous stripes, which 
disappear shortly after death ; upper part of the operoles, 
near the nape, dark green ; caudal dark at the base, and with 
an obscure marginul band; dorsal caudal fins light green; 
pectorals, Tontrals, and anal light colored, tinged faintly with 
bluish; irides silvery; bones of the head sub-diaphanous.'' 

(The foregoing quotation is from De Kay's description of 
the smelt ; but he inadvertently described a spearhig. I am 
not surprised at that, for they shoal together, and even Dr. 
Clejij, a^u. angl§r .and. a, scholar, 4id not know the diffefepce 
until I casually pointed it out to him 

When in the autumn's latest time, 
• And first the stream* run icy cold, 

In Indian summer's crimsoa prime. 

When forest trees are touched with gold, 
Then take the silvery fish that gleam' 

Along the eddies of the stream. 

THE CAPLIN. 
■' This is the tiny, transhicent fi^h, of from three to six inches 
ill length, which shoab in great abundance on the shores of 
Newfoundland and Labrador, and is chiefly used as bait for 
cod It will be seen that this fish belongs to the same order 
as the smelt and spearing, the chief difference consisting in 
its double anal fin. All codfish fleets employ a sloop, two 
row-boats, and a set of hands with caplin nets, to keep them 
supplied with bait. It is an interesting sight to witness a 
city of boats distributed over many miles of water in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, or about Newfoundland, and the bait- 
tenders hauling seines over shoals and about islands where 
the tiny caplin resort for protection from the cod. So, it ap- 
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pears, .Great Nature has wisely ordained that big fishes shall 
eat the little bnes,'and,' to compensate for this eonsami^tion, 
fishes natnrally increase many hundred fold faster than land 
animals, as before observed. 

I have presented these three great baits — the smelt, spear- 
ing^ and caplhi — for the angler's information^ fi)rJhave baeti» 
acquainted with many anglers who could, not namei the dif- 
ferent fishes when taken together in great masses. < Shoftb 
Oa these fishes are followed by salmon, codfish, and by the' 
larger fishes of prey, such as the horse mackerel^ cero^ imd 
bonetta, over which hover flocks of gulls, and ever said anoa 
the latter swoop and shriek as they pick up the debris Jk>at^ 
ing on the surface left by the monsters as they follow alid 
ffeed on the shoals of these tender delicacies. 




The Caplin. — Maliottis viUosns, 
All the estuaries of rivere and shores of the St. Lawrence 
teem with the caplin, and sometimes with the smelt also, and 
occasionally with all these three shoaling together. They 
form the staple- food of the silver trout of the estuaries. All 
these fishes spawn in the spring, and, therefore, I am sur- 
prised that they should be supposed to belong to any branch 
of the S<dmo genus. 

SECTION SEVENTH. 
the sea bass. 

Where low the levd Jersey shore 
Spreads oat its ribb'd and sandy floor, 
At break dfday the i^shers bunch 
The Mttle skiff, so swift and stanch, 
Spread the white sail, forsake the strand^ 
To dare the ocean miles from land. 
Full well by shoremarks they may know ' 

Where reefs of weeds are hidden low ; • . ■ 

G2 
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Th«re» anchored at the dawn of day. 
They rob the marine banks of prey. * 

^ The ae» bass is not strictly a yegetariany though it Tisits 
\iegetable banks to spawn and feast upon the numerous smail 
ccastaoea which hide amongst sea-weed* It occupies a re- 
speotabla.pla^oe in the culinary calendar, and is preferred to 
cdd for a chowder. It is eminently a coast fish, and seldom 
ventures far above the estuaries, bays, and back-waters, or 
bayous. The sea bass, porgee, and tautog banks along the 
coast of iN^ew Jersey form one of the attractions of Loiig 
Branch, and they are a real blessing to the members of the 
hAod-lin&<3onmuttee, who realize in them a cheap relaxation 
finm business and the lassitude caused by too constant work 
in a city -during the heat of summer. 




The Sea Bass. 



^veral excursion steamers run every Sltemate day to the 
Fishing Banks, where they make a day's excursion for half a 
dollar, and whence often on the evening of the same day each 
passenger returns with three dollars worth of sea bass. A 
large business is done throughout the summer and autumn 
ill the capture and sale of sea bass. 

The meat of the sea bass laminates in compact flakes, not 
so sofl and watery as the cod, but more succulent and deli- 
cate in taste. ' This fish usually runs from three to twelve 
poi^ids, and is what angler's term a bottom-feeding fish, con- 
sequently not an especial &vorite with the disciples of rod 
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and reel. Its feedkig-groiindft extend along the coast from 
Delaware to Maine, wherever the sea-weed grows from beds 
of-nmssels. This.ifish, like many: herbivorous^ ^fth^ of tlie 
Orient, laysiitfi eggs, and they are vivifi^ oh theit^^eds and 
among the shells lof the bottom. 1Mb process oontinit^* A*cnii 
May until August, and the shoalft remain on the blanks Otttil 
most of their annual progeny leave the shell, when they all 
resort to deeper waters Jbo winter. 

It is a ravenous fish to bite, and seldom breaks water unti^ 
ready for th^ landingHiiet. Unlike the tautog, its mouth is 
large and leathery, easy to hook, and tenacious to hold Xts 
color is a bluish, and sometimes a greenish black, lightened a^ 
trifle at the lower parts, of the sidea and belly. Its scales are 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter, and its dorsal fins-^- 
while spinous — are not very hard; the other fins are soft- 
rayed, except the front ray of the anal. 

The sear bass is a boiler, but epicures regard it as superior 
in a chowder. Chowder clubs u^ no fish but sea ba^ Lit- 
tle Keck clams improye the chpw4er, aud^as Iwas for s^fne 
tiipe secretary of the Latourette Chowder Club, and superin- 
tended -a combination of the gustatory elements, I will here 
describe a simple chowder for angiers* . A common iron pot, 
of globular shape, is best to make a chowder in. Slice, as 
thin as possible, enough salt pork to cover the bottom and 
sides of the pot, to prevent the chowder from burning. Then 
cover the pork with a layer of quartered onions, which have 
been previously parboiled fifteen minutes ; then cover* the 
onicms with a layer of fish cut in two-inch-square pieces ; 
then cover the fish with a layer of tomatoes ; then a layer of 
Hearbiscuit; then a layer of clams; then a layer of onions, and 
continue the layers in the rotation described until the pot is * 
filled. Season each layer with salt, and a mixture of red and 
black peppers, together with such other condiments as de- 
sired. Cover the pot, and let it stew or boil an hour; then 
pour upon it firom a pint to a quart of Chateau Marganx,'eT 
i^ood Bordeaux claret, and let it simmer half an hour longer. 
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Chowder should remain over the fire neaidy^ two^iur& ' Hm 
diowder has the -merit of beiilg sitaiple, and — ^to aliiuigry 
ajporteman — itie palatable, though not so ' epicuitean as the 
dio^der made by the late Daniel Webster, the receipt fer 
which' is given on another page. 

Ohowder- parties and clam-bakes are American institut 
tions, atid they are indulged in annually in July and August 
throughout the whole length of the coasts of New Yoric and 
New England. 

In a commercial point of view, the sea bass ranks with the 
tautog, and next to the cod,bdng consumed annually to the 
Dumber of millions. . 

For capture with rod and reel the common striped bass- 
tackle is used. I have taken hundreds of sfi^all ones in a day 
while angling for sheepshead. They take with'equal voraci- 
ty %hrimp, clam, and shedder crab. A shoal of a single pair 
offish rimnber- probably five' thousand which attain to the 
weight of half a pound and over; not more, because grotmd- 
sharks ahdother marine camivora thin their ranks Vhenfih- 
geriings. Their feeding-time is during the luU'of the waters, 
between the turn of the tides, when they yield themselves 
willing victims to the angler's captivating art. They weigh 
from half a pound to five pounds, and some shoals run from 
eight to fifteen pounds. As one of our common food fishes, 
it is a shade more respectable than most of those which have 
by quality and status been Consigned to the hand-line multi- 
tttde. 

THIS PORGKE. 

lliis fish runs fVom a quarter to three poiuads in weight, 
and uniftes with the l^aokfish (tautog) and bergall (eachogset) 
to'foitn the guenilla army of thieves for robbing bait when 
the angler, with hooks tOQ» large for its mouth, is fishing for 
lai^r-game. Its mouth is armed with pin-point teeth like 
th#se of the perch, and while it ban not bite in two a single 
gdt snell 01* thin linen line, is most dexterous in robbing basb 
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hooks, or mauling and mutilating the hait. It is a- gre^y 
little shiny sinner, which is both herbivorous »id oamivor^ 
oas, foraging on both fish and vegetable diets^ andshoaUx]^ 
with the omnium gatherum of bottom fish, whioh make their 
summer habitations among the weedy banks called by their 
name all along the coast from Maine to Georgia, from three 
to six miles from shore, purveying every where from their 
homes, into all the estuaries and tidal back-sets, for proven- 
der. The porgee is one of the most numerous of coast fished, 
and as greedy as it is plenty. Dr. Brown, in his Anglers' 
Guide, states that the steam-boat which runs daUy to the 
porgee banks in summer returns with many thousand por- 







The Porgkk. — Pogrus Arpyrops. 



gees, besides the sea bass and tautog, averaging from six to 
ten thousand as their daily catch with the hand-*iine. To the 
mechanics and clerks of the metropolis tliese daily excursiona 
in midsummer to the fishing-banks are great blessings ; for, 
besides the inflation of the lutigs with bracing sea-air, the 
change of scene, and the exercise out of doors, they bring 
back more than an adequate compensation for tlie pUtaiu^e 
expended for the day's recreation. There can not be. too 
many boats engagedr in making fishing-bank excursions, pno 
vided the boats are sound and well managed. In general, 
the captains of excursion steamers are well acquainted \iuth 
the topography of the banks, and know where to order \kip 
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heaving of the anchor for good fishing. The charge for pas- 
sage includes hand-line tackle and bait, so that a man may 
start in the morning empty-handed^ and be landed at home 
the same evening *with a large mess of fish. ' ' 

The porgee ia a pan-fish of sweet and deficate flavor when 
first cau^t, but its juices soon become absorbed, aind, witli 
the loss of- its -juioinefes, becomes nearly tasteless. While 
casting along the coast for striped bass, aaglelrs-freqaeiilkly 
hook th^se nimble shiners, and the guides always draw tlifci 
at once and place them in moss between a olf^ti of rocks lor 
Xhinv o>\n editing, prt'lcrring them to the 8tri]jetl bass. 

Thtf^poiigeo is supposed to spawn on the weed y banfes with 
tlm sea bass and tiiutog early in spring, when the last yearV 
hatoh Icqve for eatuarie-5, purveying to tlic bead of tide* 
waters. Tn angling for this fish perch tackle i^ used.^ The 
rod is from ten to eleven feet in length, multiplying reel car^ 
rying a hundred yards of fine linen or silk line, cork float, and 
swivel sinker, single -gut leader and snells, with minnow 
hopk& Taking them is pretty sport for ladies and children. 
Use shrimp or clam bait, and let the bait nearly cover the 
point of the hook; and where they are numerous — as they are 
thPQUghout Bummer in nearly all tidal waters in and above 
the estuaries — the angler will pair them nearly every time 
hie baits his hooks. The fashion is becoming more and more 
prevalent along the tidal waters of the Atlantic coast, whei^ 
tbeyare dhutin from the heaving and throbbing of the efe^ 
for Whole families to take a seat in a row-boat toward even- 
ing and row out to some favorite ground not far from ehorelj 
but at 'a fittfficient distance to -enjoy different landscape views 
of both shores, and there to anchor the boat and angle for 
porgees, with an occasional sea bass, squeteague, and black- 
fish. Rocking in a boat over the running tide is great food 
to vitality, and the evening scenes from the water, with the 
pleading cKercise of angling, are blessings to be thanl^l 
fotv • 
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Scale ,/lncAts. 

-f . Bloe-fltilped Wnase, Tjobnm mkeiuB, 8. TVnmset-llBht Sea<«nipe, or BeI]ow»-fi»b, 
CerUriscw Bcolopax, 3. American T&uiogt TtitUoga Amerieatia. 

The family of the wrasses, or rockfish, indodes our com- 
mon bergalls, the New York tantog or caommon bla^kfish, and 
those ikacy-oolored speoies known as " old wives of the sea.'^ 
Of the latter there are several v^urieties^ saoh as the r4d old 
wife, the blue old wife, and the ydhw old wife, which are so 
named in aooordance with thieir prevailing colors. The tbiok 
pouting lip9 of the fish of this ^family are their most striking: 
characteiistio. The wrasses were known to the poet Oppian, 
who describes the beds of sea-weed as thieir &vorite places 
of resort: 

** And there thick beds of mossy verta^e grew^ — 
Seii-graBs, and spraadiiig wrack are seen : betow, 
Gay rainbow-fish, and sable wrasse resort." 

I The foregoing is an extract finom Willson's Fifth Reader, 
and forms a part of the " Glimpse of Ichthyology" which tb** 
work includes. 
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THE TAUTOG. 

This fish (Fig. 3) is termed tatUog along the coast of New 
England, and is equally well known as bktcl^h along the 
shores of Long Island and New Jersey, soath of which it is 
not numerous, nor is it north of the Vineyard Sound, though 
it has greatly increased along Cape God within the past fif- 
teen years. 

Wherever kelp and sea-weed cling 
To ramparts form'd of nigged rocks. 
The tautog finds a dwelling-place, 
Deep down in waters at their base ; 
Or where a passing boat hath met 
Its fate along the rocky shore. 
And, with its broken ribs and keel, 
Lies rotting on the ocean floor — 
There, where the clinging shell and weed 
Gather, and barnacles aboand. 
The blackfish, seeking out their feed, 
In numbers by the hook are found. 

The tan tog is one of the largest family of fishes which in- 
habit the waters along the coast from Vineyard Sound to Del- 
aware Bay. Urchins along shores begin fishing by taking 
cachogset, kunners, and bergalls — all of the diminutive car- 
nivora or bait-robbers — and if, in their efforts, they succeed in 
capturing a tautog, the lucky urchin who thus succeeds to 
the first step of fishing thereafter scrapes money together to 
purchase a regular hand-line and two tautog hooks, with a 
heavy sinker. He then rigs a hand-line en regle^ and c<Ht8^- 
ers himself a juvenile member of the " hand-line-committee," 
not to be entitled to full membership until he can earn by 
fishing a miniature scow large enough to float two young- 
sters of from seven to ten years of age. Then, with a stone 
for anchor, they scull from clump to reef of rocks near the 
shores of our tidal estuaries and small bays, and onoe in a 
while add to their catches of blackfish a weakfish, or even a 
striped bass ! This achievement affords the barefooted regi- 
ment a week's discussion, and forthwith the lucky urchin be- 
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comes the arbiter in all piscatorial disputes, as well as the 
counselor in all arrangements of fishing-tackle, imtil some 
other boy takes a larger fish. 

But the blaokfish, or taatog, h not to be dlsda^aeA by .the 
disciple of rod and reel Though he is emittently a. <^omiaei> 
cial fish, yet a tide-ranner of his family which weighs ftom 
eight to twebre pounds makes such (Kps and Jtuns as try botib 
the angler and his tackle. A somewhat celebrated ^eoator 
of Rhode Island (now the Chinese embassador) used annual- 
ly to spend several summer weeks in fishing fi>r tautog with 
an artistically-rigged hand-line. He sculled his boat to the 
edge of the* tide, on the bank between a rapid current and 
nearly slack water, and near an islet or reef of rocks in the 
Seconnet River, where the water is about fifteen feet deep ; 
anchored his punt firmly, standing up in the stem, and cast 
some seventy-five feet of line, armed with two hooks about 
two feet above the sinker, and baited with clam. In this 
way I have known him to take one hundred pounds of tau- 
tog in one hour. 

• At the mouth of the Seconnet River there are numerous 
pounds, built of stone, or staked out with netting, for the 
purpose of catching tautog, porgee — or , scapogue^ .as the 
large ones are called — and numerous minor bottom fry. Re- 
cently a salmon was caught in one of these infamoua traps, 
and, if it is seriously contemplated to restore salmon to our 
deserted rivers, the first step should be to take up all nets 
fastened to stakes in the rivers and alcmg the coast 

Tautog are eaten while fresh. ' Neit)ier the tautog or any 
other fish, of the estuaries which is angled for are cured by 
ash or refrigemtion. They are> as it were, hand-to-moutfi 
fishes. Both th^ tautog and sea bass are kept alive man^^ 
days, and sometimes weeks, in fish-<^rs anchored in water 
Huited to their growth. The blaokfish is next to the diadin 
affording the greatest amount of estuary fish to our marketp. 
Its meat is watery, and the scales are so firmly set that soijae 
persons invariably lave them in vinegar before scaling. . Jn 

H 
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Kew England they generally skin the taatog, as an eaner 
process than scaling, and consid^ it a culinary delicacy when 
properly cooked, of which there are three methods, i. e^ broilr 
ing, frying, and stewing. Before frying the fish, score him 
across each side an inch apart, as yon would any break&st 
pan-fish. Fry some salt pork to a crisp ; take out the pork^ 
and, while the fiat is so hot as to be next to blazing, roll your 
fish in a mixture of rye and com meal, and place it in the 
sparkling hot &t, and let it brown. Turn it twice, and dredge 
it each time with floUr, so that its crust will become an eighth 
of an inch thick. After broiling, and while piping hot, baist 
it with butter, salt it, and give it a simple dash of red pept 
per, which stimulates without inflaming the stomach, and the 
slightest dash of black as a bouquet, though it does inflame 
the stomach without stimulating or assisting digestion. 
. The following receipt by an editor of quelqice chose de goiU 
is worth remembering : 

" Now, fair ruler of the destinies of dinner (for if thou beest 
a man I have no sympathies toward thee), smoke-compelling 
Betty, or Mary, or whatever else may be the happy appella- 
tive in which not only thou, but all of us rejoice, thou hast 
before thee one of the most delicately absorbent substances 
in nature, imbibing flavor from every thing which surrounds 
it, whether of adverse or of propitious tendency ; subject, as 
Warren Hastings said of the tenure of the British possessions 
in India, alike ^ to the touch of chance or the breath of opin- 
ion.' 

" Thou hast it, my choice Mary ! The small, deep stew- 
pan — with its thin (mllender or strainer, on which the fish ia 
to be lowered to the bottom, that it may, when stewed into 
soft delight, be gently raised again without injuring its integ- 
rity of form — glows with brightness in front of thee! Thy 
vigorous arm of mottled red, thy round wrist, and small, com* 
pact fingers, grasp the sharp-pointed knife with which to sat- 
isfy thyself that not one scale remains around tho head,.the 
fins, the tail 
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*• Nov tail and fins are nicely shortened in their termina- 
tion, not hacked off. A little salt is thrown over the fish, 
liierely to harden and not s{dt it, and it lies two hours for thii* 
purpose. It is then scored, that it may not break when it 
swells; and browned well upon the gridiron, from which it 
is care^lly taken np, and laid to repose upon a bed of nicely- 
peeled and very fresh mushrooms, daintily spread OT6r the 
strainer. 

^ While the fidi was hardening, Mary has had a communi- 
cation from up stairs. An extra bottle of the Chateau of 
twenty-five had been unavailingly opened the day befijre to 
tempt a total abstinence friend who had arrived from the 
country. Good part of it remains, and at this moment it is 
decanted into the stew-pan ; the freighted strainer descends 
into the wine, and the fish, entirely immersed in the amethys* 
tine element, regrets no more its loss of life, of liberty, and 
youth. A white onion or two is sliced into rings, that fall as 
decorations over him ; a few berries of pepper thrown in ; six 
eloves ; two blades of mace ; an eschalot, if you think proper ; 
and Cayenne or not, according to your taste. The stew-pan 
is then covered, and a careful, slow, epicurean simmer com- 
pletes the work." 

During winter the blackfish hibernates under rocks in the 
bays and estuaries, as proven by the vent entirely closing 
and a thin film growing over the mouth. In the spring they 
appear with the dogwood blossom and the chestnut leaves. 

" When chestnut leaves are as big as thmnb-nail. 
Then bite blackfish wiliioot fail ; 
But when chestnut leaTes are as long as a span, 
Thea catch blackfish if yoa can." 

In angling for the tautog, use a heavy bass rod, heavy trac- 
ing sinker like that for sheepshead, but hooks of the Virginia 
h&kd and short nib. Swivel sinkers are preferred by some. 
Let the point of hook be very sharp. Sometimes striped 
bass. Sea bass, squeteagne, grunters, and sheepdicfad feed with 
the tautog. It is necessary, therefore, to rig with as large tf 
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hook as will answer for small striped bass and sqneteagoe, 
aad one strong enough for tantog, or one rather larger than 
the common blackfish hook. Let your leader be part of your 
line, say three fourths of a yard long, and attached to a brass 
swivel ; run the line through the tracing sinker, and attach 
it to the upper end of the swivel. Bait with shrimp, shedder 
crab or shedder lobster, fiddler, soft or hard shell clam, or the 
sand- worm dug along the sandy shore at low tide. 

The tautog bites like the sheepshead, but with less power. 
You feel the premonition, but when he dashes aside the pull 
is weaker than that of a sheepshead. I mean now a tide-run- 
ning tautog of from three to eight pounds, which feeds on the 
edge of swift water, has a white nose, and is &ir game. The 
tautog which feeds close to the base of the rocks is an adept 
at getting hooks or sinkers &stened in the clefts, for so soon 
as he bites he darts under or between the rocks, leaving the 
angler thankftil if the fish will liberate, the hook or sinker as 
,the price of his free'dom. The bite of a small blackfish of 
from one fourth of a pound to a pound is like that of a roadi 
or sunfish, but large ones bite with energy, and play so as to 
afford sport. All the fishes angled for along the coast, except 
the striped bass and bluefish, are usually landed with a net. 
The color of the tautog is bluish-black, with a lighter shade 
under, the belly and lower mandible. The mouth is furnish- 
ed with very snaall teeth. The engraving is a perfect coun- 
terpart of the fish in appearance. 

The Flounder.— JRfewronec^^ Fksus. 
The flounder is an important estuary fish for boys and hand 
line fishers, though it is not appreciated very highly by rod 
fishermen. It is one of the latest fishes angled for in autunm 
when the icicles begin to form, and it is the first fish that 
bites in the spring. . It is to be found in the estuaries and up 
the rivers as far as salt water runs ; also in our bays. It is 
a fish of the temperate zone, and, from its great numbers in 
spring in all the inlets from the Atlantic, is a profitable fish. 
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aud a great blessing to the poor. Though generally caught 
with a hand-line, many are taken in set-nets and fykes. With 
light perch tackle, small hooks, and clam bait, it furnishes 
sport to the disciple of rod and reel who does not fish for 
trout, and has no fishing in the vicinity of N6w York until 
the striped bass awaken to a feeding sense, which is usually 
from the first to the twentieth of May, toward the head of 
tide water. 

SECTION NINTH. 

THE BLUEFISH. 

Professor Mitchill has given to this fish, which affords 
more sport with the troll than any other, the classical name 
of Tgmnodon ScUUUor^ the first from temnOj to cut in pieces, 
probably indicating its sharp teeth ; and the last signifying 
a pantomime dancer, doubtless with reference to its leaping 
or skipping ; but, as if these names were not sufficiently de- 
scriptive, he adds those o{ Scomber Plumheus^ or leaden mack- 
erel. 




The Bluefish. — Temnodon Saltaiar. — Mitchill. 

The bluefish is known along the coast of New England as 
the horse mackerel, but that is a different fish, and grows to 
the weight of a thousand pounds, and sometimes more, while 
the bluefish seldom attains to twenty, though I have heard 
of thirty-pounders. The color from the back to the almost 
imperceptible lateral line is a leaden blue, whence it gradu- 
ally lightens to a white belly. The first dorsal fin is spinous 
— very sharp and strong, while the second and anal are ap-. 
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proximately rigid, being fixed and tnmslucent; the rays, 
though not spinous, remain standing even after life is extinct. 
These fins are like sails alwajia set, or like a centre-board 
above as well as in the keeL Hie body, head, and fins for 
half an inch are covered with infinitesimal scales. The jaws 
are very strong, and the gill-covers like three plates of steeL 
The jaws are armed with a row of strong, closely-set, sharp 
teeth, which will cut a cord of one fourth of an inch in diam- 
eter in two as smoothly as it could be done with a knife, for 
they are sharp-edged, and those of each jaw are* like saw- 
teeth which match perfectly ; therefore beware of fingers in 
dblodging a hook from its powerfiil jaws. 

The young bluefish, which are hatched in quiet nooks of 
bays along the beaches, wag their way Uke other estuary 
younglings, without being provided with a bag of provision 
suspended by the umbilical cord, like the young of the Salmo 
genus, but by instinct they propel their tiny selves to the sa- 
line creeks and inlets from the sea, to prevent being devoured 
by the parents which visit the spawning beds early in June, 
to subsist on such of their young as have not yet emigrated. 
The young fish are vulgarly called " snapper*' or " snapping 
mackerel," and are the bright little predacious thieves which 
steal by small particles the angler's bait before striped bass 
or squeteague can get a taste of it. In October, having 
grown to the weight of half a pound each, the shoal reunites 
preparatory to going into winter quarters, where the Gulf 
Stream keeps the water at an even temperature ; and if per- 
chance they meet gut snells on their way, they bite them in 
two without effort. During the last fortnight of their sojourn 
near the shore they purvey for young menhaden and spear- 
ing, but keep at a respectful distance from shoals of older 
fidi. This is supposed to be the case with nearly all shoals 
of <^a8t and estuary fishes, and a shoal is merely the progeny 
"of one pair of fishes, imd the hatch of one laying of oi^o. 
Though in summer they may.wander apart for food, yet, 
warned by an unerring instinct, they reunite in autumn to 
form an army. 
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The bluefish returns to our shores after its first voyage a 
two-pounder, being then one year old ; and by autumn these 
eighteen-months' old fish wdgh fit)m three to five' pounds 
each ; but only those which weigh from five to fifteen poun^, 
with a semi-occasional twenty-pounder, are regarded as good 
sport for the trolL These large ones are seldom taken in 
pounds or nets, for they can liberate tiiemselves with their 
teeth firom almost any net or pen n6t made of steel ; but the 
younger .shoals evince more prying curiosity, which leads 
many of them into nets fastened to ground fixtures in suffi- 
cient numbers to keep our markets supplied with them firom 
June until November. 

But the midsummer bluefish, having recently spawned in 
our bays, are lean and dry food unless cooked within the same 
hour they are caught, when they are juicy and tender, but 
lack the rich succulency of the October shoals. The bluefish 
taken in autumn is equally good as a broiler, or to bake or 
souse, so long as it can be kept sweet by the use of ice. This 
is the case with every branch of the mackerel family; and 
the bluefish of October, when canned in salt, is preferred by 
many to the common mackerel. Both the bluefish and mack- 
erel are in best condition from the middle of October until 
the tenth of November, when they begin to deteriorate and 
fall away to thinness, probably because the butter-fish and 
bay-shiners have settled away to hibernate, and the smelt and 
spearing have moved into brackish waters, leaving the blue- 
fish no alternative but to starve or move &rther south, and 
within the influence of the Gulf Stream* 

It is well understood by amateurs and fishermen that the 
bluefish, like the prawn, visit our bays Bod estuaries period- 
ically, remaining sometimes only a season, and at other times 
several years. The present visit of the bluefish has been Uie 
longest one known to the oldest inhabitant of Long Island, 
having lasted twenty years. Every year since its present 
advent it has become more numerous and larger. In 1860, 
a ten-pound bluefish was a greater curiosity than is a twenty- 
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pooiid one now. Then, shoals of bluefish were rare ; now 
they are to be met with every where that the anglai* plies hk 
gentle art along the Atlantic coast. 

In trolling for bluefish, metal squid are supposed to be the 
best, though bone, ivory, and pearl are frequently used in a 
light breezse for small fish. Large, heavy baits are best for 
lafge bluefish. The following engraving illustrates the 
shapes, and they should be made from five to six inches in 
length, or *they can be purchased of the right weights and 
patterns at our best fishing-tackle stores. 




Bluefuh Squids. 

No. 1. Material German silver, with a pearl plate inlaid on 
each side. The shank of the hook extends through the 
squids, and the trolling-line attaches to the ring by a 
double hiieh,* or to a strip of raw hide — which is better — 
that plays freely in the ring. The points of the hooks are 
at right angles with the width of the squid. 

No. 2. Block tin 1 or Britannia metal, flat on the under side, 
and forming three edges, as represented. The loop at the 
end of the trolling-line closes at the hole in the end of the 
squid by thrusting tbe lot>p through and over the end of 
the squid. On each side of the middle there is a hole 
drilled, in which red webbing or burnt wool braid is in- 
serted, and a knot formed with it as represented, for either 
red cloth or blood attract nearly all species of game fish. 
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The hooks should be very strong, and the points should be 
filed very sharp : this last piece of advice applies to all hooks 
for all kinds of fishing, and its importance is not generally 
appreciated by amateur fishermen. 

TroUing-lines of cotton are better than linen lines. They 
should be hawser-laid, so as not to kink, and be from three 
eighths to a quarter of an inch in diameter. Although it ib 
well to have them fifty yards in length, yet when the fish ai^ 
feeding in earnest fifty ieet is line enough to let off. Always " 
fasten the end of your line to the boat, and in case you put 
outriggers, a check line should be attached to each to draw 
them to the boat or yacht, so as to take hold of them without 
disturbing the rigger. Lines to outriggers should be so short 
as to skitter on the surface of the water. 

Gloves of heavy woolen yarn should be worn ; the line 
will wear through leather much quicker than through wool, 
and woolen gloves do not slip, and they are more comforta- 
ble to the hands. It is conmion to double the gloves over 
the forefinger and on the under side of the little fingers. 
Buckskin or dogskin, the two best kinds of leather to use 
when wet, are only a momentary protection, good for noth- 
ing as trolling-gloves or thumb-stalls. 
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Trim the white sail ; the rising breeze 

Blows freshly from the open seas ; 

It ripples over ocean's breast, 

Tips with the foam each billow's crest. 

Now cast astern the dripping line, 

That cuts and whistles through the brine. 




TROLLING FOR BLUEFISH. 

ROLLING for bluefish by 
New York sportsmen is 
generally done in sail- 
boats, and the flood tide is 
best. Therefore, whether 
we start with sail-boat or 
yacht from the city, or go 
to Islip or South Oyster 
Bay, or to Rockaway or 
Canarsie to sail from, it is 
best to sail out to the feed- 
ing-grounds during the ebb 
tide, so as to be sure of no 
delay after the fish berin 
to bite ; and as the fish ap- 
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preach nearer shore with the rising tide, the sail-boats may 
be working nearer home, so as not to be obliged to stem a 
strong ebb tide in returning to port. The best grounds for 
large bluefish are outside and near the inlets of Fire Island. 
These inlets are formed by the tides qf the Atlantic passing 
through Fire Island into the South Bay ; the principal ones 
are opposite Islip and South Oyster Bay. But late in the 
fall the best trolling is off Rockaway and Jamaica Bay, the 
grounds extending from the Highlands, off the Jersey shor^, 
to some ten miles below the light-ship. 

As a sample of the sport, I will recount my last day's ex- 
perience. My respected friend Gilsten Jiaving retired nearly 
twenty years ago to the charming village of Fort Hamilton, 
of which he owns the greater part, residing on the border 
of the trolling-grounds, and in close proximity to the favor- 
ite resorts of sheepshead, squeteague, and kingfish, haff given 
his exclusive attention to field-sports for many years, angling 
and trolling in the waters between New York City and the 
Narrows until November, when he repairs to his island near 
the coast of Virginia, and shoots duck and wild geese until 
the first of January. Being a gentleman of good taste and 
large experience, as he could not angle in the '•winter, he has 
kindly employed his time in designing trolls and stools for 
fishing and shooting. Well, my friend Gilsten called at my 
ofiice one evening late last October, and left me two squids, 
with notice that the bluefish were biting generously in the 
Lower Bay, and that he would be obliged if I would try his 
newly-designed models, of which the foregoing samples were 
copies. I therefore acted promptly upon his generous advice, 
and called on my angling friend Charles Oaylor and several 
others, all of whom agreed to meet me promptly next morn- 
ing at seven o'clock at the yacht moored in Jamaica Bay. 
Of course none of them came to time; and as Captain Morri- 
son brought the yacht alongside the dock, a haze, perceptible 
on the waters, was just lifting at the rise of the sun. A gen- 
erous breeze flapped the saila of the trolling crafts lying-to 
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awaiting company, but nearly all the trolling fleet had sailed 
hours before, and the lowness of the ebb tide warned as not 
to delay. We therefore wore away, passing between Barren 
Island and Rockaway Beach, amid shrieks of gulls and flights 
of duck, the sun lighting up' the beach and the breakers, and 
rendering them scintillant as they flashed upon us betweeD 
the clouds of fog which at fitful turns enveloped us. Pres- 
ently a gentle, fog-subduing warmth, with wind freshening, 
made our jolly craft dance along, and all nature appeared de- 
lightsome. 

** On the surface raDging^ boys, 
We'll beat from bay to bay j 
Sea and water changing, boys, 
It's the angler's way : 
So we troll. 
One and all, 
And cheerily, cheerily pass the day." — Stoddart. 

We passed on near the Black Warrior, whose battered 
wreck was lifted silently above the waves as a warning to im- 
potent man against rashness. Toward the Narrows and the 
light-ship the fleet of trollers were gayly tacking and cross- 
ing each other's wakes hither and thither over the bluefish 
shoals, so that^ 

** Why sure, thought they, 
. The devil's to pay, 
*Mong8t folks above the water." 

Soon we joined the merry fleet Our trolls had been put 
out as we entered the bay, and our outriggers from each side 
of the craft, a little aft of midships, consisting of stiff poles 
with a line attached to the end of each, and a troll at the otli- 
er end, but the line so short that the troll skittered on the top 
of the waves. A check line was* fastened to the main one, 
with its end in the boat, so as to draw the main line in with- 
.out moving the hoop-pole rod to which it was attached. In 
addition to the two outriggers we had four troUing-lines out, 
the ends of \irhich -^ere fastened to the taflrail of the boat 
Captain Morrison took the first fish, a ten-pounder. " Small," 
said the captain. Pi-esently a whirl was made at one of my 
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squids ; another dash, and he hooked himself. I took hold to 
pull him in hand over hand, but the pull was quite enough 
for ma Before I landed him another was on my other squid, 
which my helper landed. Now a whopper fastened to my 
first hook, and I found him difficult to draw in ; he weighed 
nearly twenty pounds, and was as much as I could manage. 
The prospect was most gay and enlivening, as the fleet con- 
sisted of small sail-boats, cat-boats, sloops, schooners, and 
yachts, over sixty in all, crossing and jibing, while the troU- 
ers were tugging and hauling at fish, and all seemed to vie 
with the jollity of the gulls and the fun of the loons, which 
kept jabbering, with now and then a scream and hurrah, as 
if they joined in our sport. 

We continued trolling until noon, when the wind died away 
and we turned our craft homeward. We counted our take, 
which numbered thirty-six fish, and weighed four hundred and 
eighty pounds, averaging over thirteen pounds each. Thus 
ended one of the most interesting, health-giving, and delight- 
ful days of the season. 

Trolling with sail and row boats in September and October 
is extensively indulged in by amateurs and professional fish- 
ermen who fish for a livelihood along the shores from the 
east end of Massachusetts to Chesapeake Bay; and as the 
shoals begin to turn southward in September, the best troll- 
ing is in October along Long Island and the Jersey shores, 
after which the angling is good along the coasts of Maryland 
and Virginia up to December. 

Although the bluefish is sufficiently plucky to take a coarse 
troll, and few venture to angle for him with ordinary tackle, 
even with gimp snells, yet, with good bass-tackle and strong 
hooks, either wound with cppper wire on a heavy gimp lead- 
er or snell, or with a hook fastened with wire to a piano 
string, capital sport is found at still-baiting for them from a 
. b^at anchored along the edge of tideways in the estuaries 
and near the shores of bays. The coast of Rhode Island, and 
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the ielaHds which form the Elizabeth group, are filled with 
shoak of them all summer and fall, where they forage ^ 
menhaden and young mackerel ; and, anchonng in either of 
the straits which separate those islands, we find that the cast 
of a menhaden bait is usually met by the generous offers of 
half a dozen fish, whose whirls make the tide boiL Were it 
not that the electrical jerk of the bite of a large bluefish has 
such great power in it as to make the angler sometimes feel 
that he too is being fished for, and that its teeth are so sharp 
as to make strong and heavy tackle necessary, it would be 
considered incomparably the highest game-fish of the Ameri- 
can coast. • 

When estimating the value of anglers' fishes by the play 
they give, and the scenes into which the angler is led* in 
search of each kind, the bluefish must occupy a foremost 
rank ; and the man who has neither trolled nor still-baited for 
this peculiar fish — the best breakfistst fish on our coast exc^ 
the Spanish mackcltel — has two treats in store, which, the 
sooner he improves, the earlier he will regret that he had not 
tasted before. 

SECTION TENTH. 

THE SPANISH MAGKEBEL. 

Lovely with all their spangled dyes, 
Fairer than ^nsh-'d aatumnal skies, 
With gold-drops all their sides a-gjow, 
Tinct like the rainbow's prismy bow, 
The Spanish mackerel gorgeous roam 
The rolling, yeasty world of foam ; 
Now glittering o'er the waves they skim, 
Now lost in deep abysses swim. 

This incomparable breakfast luxury is a comparative stran- 
ger to us, and, though never known to venture as far north 
as. the fortieth degree of latitude until about ten yesu*8 since, 
yet his families are ;iow as numerous on our coast as are those 
of most other estuary fishes. He is coy and careful, slow to 
make acquaintance, and doubtAil of a squid or baited hooL 
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A select family of the mackerel tribes, he is not yet fully jm- 
derstood by either amateurs or fishermen, and eommands a 
higher price than salmon in the markets. Apart from being 
the greatest beauty that swims, Ke is undoubtedly the best 
fish for the gridiron to be found in the waters of either hem- 
isphere. 



The Spanish Mackerel. 

My experience in trolling for the Spanish mackerel off the 
inlets of Fire Island has conyinced me that the fish is as nu- 
merous as the bluefish, more so than the striped bass at cer- 
tain seasons, and a little farther seaward than either of those 
fi^es. The striped bass is the fish which ventures nearest 
shore ; the bluefish feeds in a range farther fi*om shore, and 
the Spanish mackerel feeds &rther from shore than either, 
except the large bluefish at the last of the season. Every 
year the shoals of Spanish mackerel become more numerous, 
and more are taken, but never in sufficient numbers to reduce 
the average price below sixty cents per pound. 

The shoals which I saw, when last trolling for them, would 
have formed an area of nearly five miles square, and still the 
most successful boat did not take more than a dozen in three 
days. He will not bite freely at any artificial lure, and 
though numbers came near leaping on the deck of our yacht, 
they treated our lures with an indifference which savored of 
perverseness. " Oh I** thought I, " how I would like to be an- 
chored in a small boat, and still-bait for you with a pearl 
squid, a shiner, or a gar-eel !" But the difficulty was that 
their favorite feeding-grounds seemed to be just beyond the 
verge of anchorage for a row-boat. This fish is eminently 
shy of all kinds of nets, and, when a shoal is surrounded by a 
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t^bir-oet or aeine, will point their heads dcf^m in th6 bottom of 
^Vid or weeds, and the nets glide over their backs without 
^ap^uiring. one. Two intelligent fishermen of the south "sid^ 
of Xtoug Island, men well learned in their trade, and who 
have for many years followed fishing successfully, concltided 
thai they would turn their exclusive attention to the Spanish 
mackerel, and, by studying their habits and watching their 
movements, invent some plan for their capture, and thus ^> 
rich themselves. They persevered for three years, trying all 
sorts of artificial lures, differently constructed nets and fykes, 
set in different ways, besides employing the Spanish casting- 
net ; but their patience became so exhausted that they re- 
linquished the enterprise, and had learned to look at a shoal 
leaping so that thousands were above the wave at a time 
without causing the slightest emotion or sensation of either 
hope or fear. A few silly fish occasionally stray away from 
their shoal, and are found in a fyke or pound, and an occasioi^ 
al one hooks himself by indulging a dangerous curiosity; but 
the genius who will invent a successful method for taking 
the Spanish mackerel may be as sure of a fortune as th& person 
who owns a goose which lays a large egg of gold every day. 
The Spani€th mackerel is much more beautiiul than the 
dolphin, even when the latter is dying. Its back and sides, 
down, to the corrugated lateral line, are dark blue, shot wi(^ 
purple and gold ; below the line it is pink and gold for a 
short way, terminating in a white belly. The shaded parts 
of the body are ornamented with spots of gold, like new goW 
ddybrs, to the number of between twenty and thirty. Its 
sosJes are imperceptible to the naked eye, but they extend a 
short way up the fins also. The first dorsal is spinous-rayed, 
and the first rays of the second dorsal and pectoral are spin- 
ous; all the rest are soft, though the tail and anal fins are 
nearly rigid or set, and do not fell together or close like those 
of the common mackerel. There is a small adipose fin on 
eaoh side extending from the tail three inches upward. Its 
head is a perfect cut-wator, carved most artistically, and small 
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in proportion. Its jaws are armed with small, fine teeth, that 
laugh at silk or linen reel-lines ; gills of two rigidly resisting 
plies ; meat white, bat neither mealy nor flaky, though of 
close texture, oresuny and peculiarly delicate, of most deli* 
cious flavor. 

The Spanish mackerel is seldom taken with rod and reel, 
though small ones of ftom three to six pounds sometimes 
venture to taste a baited hook. I have taken two while 
angling for striped bass with shedder crab bait ; but it is em- 
inently a fish for the troU, if captivating trolls can be invent* 
ed« These fish surround a shoal of gar-eels, butter-fish, shin* 
ers, spearing, or young menhaden, when the tiny baits — anx- 
ious to escape — rise to the sur&ce, followed by the Spanish 
mackerel, which may be seen two miles distant, leaping, a 
thousand at a time, their forked tails conspicuous, and their 
bodies gleaming like miniature rainbows. The bite of » Span- 
ish mackerel is very difierent from that of a bluefish. It is 
not so dashing or strong ; and when hooked, it swims deeper, 
and does not resist so pertinaciously. In size it ranges from 
three to fifteen pounds. It is often reported as having been 
taken of thirty pounds' weight, but this, I think, is an error. 
The bonetta is very like it in outline, and it is also a compar- 
ative stranger along our coast ; one of these fish was recently 
taken in Jamaica Bay which weighed about thirty pounds, 
and the daily papers noticed it as a large Spanish mackerel ; 
but the bonetta — as a food fish — ^is vastly inferior. 

Both the Spanish mackerel and cero are spring-spawning 
fishes, and no doubt spawn in our bays, for there are occa- 
sionally small ones taken by the angler in June, before the 
large ones visit otur shores, and I argue, therefore, that the 
small hatf-pounders are of last year's hatch. 

Spanish mackerel apd large bluefish shoal together while 
jading, and woe be it to any soft-rayed herbivorous beauty 
that crosses their path. Bluefish and striped bjiss fised to- 
gether also, but the bass swims deeper than the bluefish, and 
generally nearer shore. This is frequently proven while cast^ 
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ing for Btriped bass; for if the east be made beypnd a o^rt^ 
range^ the angler is sore of a bluefish, if any thing, 

I have here roughly sketched a part of a shoal x)f Spanish 
mackerel feeding. To troll with hope of success for these 
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delicacies, employ a light, swift-sailing craft, and rig it with 
a long outrigger on each side ; for a heavy vessel cleaving a 
shoal disperses the live bait on which they are feeding, and 
the fright causes the shoal to settle without biting.. Fre- 
quently have I trolled through a shoal of thousands, with 
hundreds in sight all the time, and as the oraft passed through 
and got far enough from the shoal to tell, I have felt the. bite, 
and^ while drawing the fish in, have commented upon the eiise 
of detecting the difference between the Sp^ish mackerel on 
my troll from the hard-mouthed bluefish, only to be laughed 
a^ a moment afterward as I landed a bluefish in the boat 
S$id I,"Thi8 is, of course, u Spanish mackerel; any novice 
might distinguish him by his bite; and then he comes in so 
gently^ but swims low." I can detect by the bite, wl\en still- 
baiting, aln(^st any kind of estuary fish ; but in trolling any 
angler is liable^ to be deceived, 
i From the Irnii^ed experience thus far gained by using 
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bright metal trolls, not one Spanish mackerel in teo thousand 
will pay the least regard to the^n. Having ascertained that 
they feed on several kinds of fishes, the eqaid-makers have 
recently obtained some data to work fi*oin> and the following 
are the latest and most captivating samples. 
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Spanish Mackerel Squids. 

A. Artificial squid or bait, made of Britannia metal, block tin, 
or Glerman silver. The hooks of all trolls should be tinned 
or silver-plated. The shank of the hook extends through 
the squid, and forms an eye to attach a trolKng-line. Feath- 
ers extend beyond the bend of the hook to form the tail 
of the gar-eeL The form of the squid is tapering, cylin- 
drical, and about five inches long exclusive of the hOok. It 
should be kept polished as bright as possible, and is a very 
taking lure. A tail of red ibis feathers would probably be 
the most attractive. 

B. Squid as bright as polished silver, inlaid with pieces of 
pearl, and intended to represent a sea -shiner, about five 
inches long besides the hook. The line is attached by a 
hole in the end, and at the other there are several small 
feathers from the red ibis. The shape of the body is half 
as thick as it is wide, and in order to render it as ponder- 
ous as possible fbr its size, it is best to cast it of lead over 
the hook, then plate it with copper, and plate or wash it 
with silver. Spanish mackerel do not generally feed on 
fish as large as the bluefish bait, and it is therefore impor- 
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taut to have a small but ponderous bait attached to a fifty- 
yard line of the smallest size for trolling. The jaw of the 
Spanish mackerel is tender, therefore he plays more gin; 
gerly, and does mot resist so hard in landing as does the 
bluefish ; but he should be handled carefully, and prevent- 
ed from taking slack line, as he unhooks easily. 
My opinion is that this fish will yet be taken in great num- 
bers with rod and reeL As they annually become more nu- 
m^ous, they come fiirther into the estuaries and back-sets 
from the bays along the coast, and after they get a taste of 
i4>edder and soft-shell crab, with smelt in abundance, and a 
modicum of spearing and shrimp, they will soon make them- 
selves more familiar, and ^cept the dainties ofiered on the 
angler's hook ; and when once fairly.converted, he will afford 
the angler better sport than the salpion or the striped bas& 

SECTION ELEVENTH. 

THE BONETTA, OB BONITO. ' 

. The bonetta is the beautiful and swift fish after which one 
of our war vessels of the Revolution was named. The Span- 
ish name is hmito. I prefer the other name because of itB 
associations. This fish is found in great numbers about the 
West India Islands, where it preys on the flying-fish. His 
first arrival along our beaches and in our bays was about 
eight years ago, and his shoals have increased remarkably 
fast ever since his advent. As a table luxury it ranks with 
epicures below the striped baas and bluefish, but because of 
its comparative rarity it commands a price rather above 
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eltter. The numbers of this fish annually taken about the 
approaches to our harbors with the troll and in nets increase, 
so that it bids fair to become nearly as numerous as the blue- 
fish. Of the shoals which venture along the shores of bea(^es 
or breakwaters, the fish range in weight from five to fifteen 
pounds, while farther south they are said to attain to the 
weight of nearly a hundred. 

The menhaden of our shores form the leading attraction to 
the food-fishes of the troll, and they are so prolific that, if they 
can be protected against oily speculators, there will be no 
danger of our losing entirely any of the large food-fishes of 
the coast. 

The bonetta is very beautiful, having a dark greenish-blue 
back, which lightens to midsides, and terminates in a satiny 
white belly. The diagonal rays are nearly black, and extend 
a little below the sinuous lateral lino. The first dorsal js 
spinous, as are the fii*st rays of the second dorsal and pecto- 
ral The tail is framed by two spinous rays, and never closes. 
The anal finis also rigid. There is an adipose fin about three 
inches long from the tail up the lateral line, as on the Spanish 
mackerel and cero. The mouth is armed with teeth both 
strong and sharp. The tufts of fins from the second dorsal 
and anal to the tail add to its superior means of propulsion, 
and its shape, being perfectly adapted to cleaving the waters, 
prove it to be one of the swiftest fishes of the soundings and 
harbor approaches. Its scales are so small- as not to be seen 
without the aid of glasses. It is usually taken on a large 
metal squid in trolling for bluefish, and very few have been 
caught in fykes and pounds. It is a very voracious fish, and 
generally in good condition aud very gamy. It spawns about 
June in our bays, but probably earlier in the season farther 
south. While angling in company with Alderman Dodgi;, 
last year, in Jamaica Bay, he took one which weighed less 
than. a pound, on ' shedder-crab bait; it was one of a shoal 
hatched the year previous. Some fishing naturalists state 
that it spawns about the islands of the Western Archipelago, 
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n^here it is known as the " albicore," and comes to Northern 
waters for recuperation. Others suppose it to be the " tunny,^ 
which follows ships for the crumbs from the table, and at- 
tains, off the coast of Spain and in the Mediterranean, the 
weight of a thousand pounds. I do not believe the bonetta 
to be similar to the tunny, but I know that it is called albi- 
core by some Southern fishermen. The fishes of our coast 
^nd estuaries which I name as belonging to the troll are jsdp- 
posed to be of this hemisphere, and are spine-rayed families 
of the mackerel tribes. I am often surprised at the innocence 
of intelligent anglers, who do not know a cero from a Spanish 
mackerel, nor the latter from a bonetta, or a spearing from a 
smelt, and can not distinguish the great Northern pike from 
the maskinong^. 

SBCnON TWELFTH. 

THB CERO, CERUS, OR SIERRA. * 

It is rather a cereus matter to ascertain the names of sQch' 
fishes as ichthyologists hive left out of tlieir catalogues ; and 
as I make no pretensions of claiming this to be a school-book, 
the angler will please scan the illustrations which I made per- 
sonally from the fishes of which these are intended to be true 
copies. 




The Cero, Cbrus, or. Sierra. 
The cero is evidently a member of one' of the mackerel 
tribes, and in esculent quality ranks between the Spanish 
mackerel and bonetta. It is a i^ew visitant along the shores 
fipm Virginia to Rhode Island, but it is quite numerous m 
the West Indies. It evidently spawns in spring-time; is 
white-meated ; ranges in weight from four to twelve pounds ; 
is longer in proportion to its weight than any other of his 
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mackerel kindred ; an individual specimen a yard in length 
weighs from six to eight pounds only. The cero is of a ledd- 
en color on the back and sides ; belly and belly-fins white ; 
back and sides sprinkled thickly with black dots nearly the 
size of peas. The first dorsal is spinous, as are also the first 
rays of the pectorals and second dorsal ; all the others an* 
rigid, but not spinous. The frame of the tail is spinous, but 
the tail is translucent ; it has an adipose fin each side on the 
lateral line at the tail. Its jaws are armed with serrulated 
teeth which laugh at any cords softer than copper wire. I 
believe that none have yet been taken with rod and reel, 
though they are said to be very ravenous biters and ambi- 
tious vaulters, which can leap much higher than a salmon. 
They are taken in increased numbers annually by persons 
while trolling with common Britannia metal squids for blue- 
fish. This fish has no apparent scales. ^ 

l^B HOBSE MACKEREL. 

^iiis monster mackerel is sup- 
posed to be a " thyrmtis^^ as 
some members of its fkmily 
weigh nearly a ton ; btrt I 
may be in error, and the firfi 
may be the head of' the 
mackerel tribes, whose fam- 
ily commands tlie coast fix)m 
Nantucket to the Straits of 
Belle Isle. At Quebec and 
Gaspe it is called "Bluefish." 
The name may have been de- 
rived from its leaden color, 
and having a head like the New York bluefish, though its 
body discloses a few mackerel marks, and its tail is like that 
of the bonito. While in Gaspe I sketched the head and tail 
of a horse mackerel which had just been harpooned in the 
Bay of Gaspe by Thomas Morland, Esq. The fish weighed 
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s^ivei^ hundred and SAj pousds, was nine feet in length, nod 
six feet in circumference. The illustration here given is a' 
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copy of mj sketijih of the fish made firoilx still life. As Gaspe 
is a great fishing port, the ^' old salts" would haye deteetad 
this fish as a tunny, had it been one. That it is a great deli- 
cacy for the table is proven by its marketable value^ whidi 
nearly equali, per pounds that of the salmon in the Ticinity 
where both fishes are taken. It is stated that this fish attains 
to the weight of two thousand pounds, but it is very rare to 
take Que oi mpre than a thousand. This eight-hundred- 
pounder towed the boat to which the line of the harpoon 
was fastened nearly five miles. They are taken, like the 
swcTrdfish, by sailing for them ; and when coming on a shoal, 
or even a single one, a well-aimed harpoon is sent into the 
fish where its head unites to the body, and then the towing- 
line is manned carefully, and the fish tows the boat until he 
gets fatigued, and, when in a fininting condition, the lance 
bleeds him in the gills, and he is towed alongside until his 
powerful rigid tail has made its last flap ; then he is raised 
into the boat, a subject of wonder to the amateur. I think 
the horse mackerel one of the links in the chain of fishes 
whose head is the tunny, and which rank as follows : Tunny, 
horse mackerel, bonetta, bluefish, Spanish mackerel, cero, 
winding up with the conmion mackerel, which — as the bai^ 
ber said of the baker when asked to shave a cod-heaver— 
" is as low as we go." 

It will be seen by the conformation of the horse mackerel 
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tdutt his ppopulsiTe power is equal in proportion to that of 
the blnefish, and so are his teeth. Tlie foot or hand of a man 
would stand no chancein the jaws of this monster delicacy. 
Talk of the bad reputation of the Silurus glanis of the Dan- 
ube because portions of human bodies have been found in 
their stomachs ! the horse mackerel would make nothing of 
chopping up both man and fish. This is not a fish for the 
troll,* or- the rod and reel ; for it is as strong in proportion to 
its weight as the bluefish, and it would trouble an angler to 
kill a thirty-pound bluefish, or even take him in by trolling: 
But sailing for horse mackerel is rare sport ; and I would ad- 
vise those about New Bedford and Martha's Vineyard, who 
dbligfat so much in sailing for and harpooning swordfish, to 
sail down about Nantucket for horse mackerel, where they 
are comparatively numerous. 

To conclude : Having presented the best samples of the 
coast and estuaries for affording sport by the recreative art 
of angling, I will postpone for the present the description of 
those commercial fishes which belong of right to the harpoon, 
the net, and the. hand-line. 

Pale student, who consumes the night 
With learned vigils till the light ; 
Merchant, who toils in city street 
Through all the summer's fervid heat ; 
All ye tired sons of gold and gain, 
Turn from your weary tasks of pain, 
And haste to wood, and bay, and stream. 
Where health, and joy, and sunshine beam. 
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FRESH-WATER FISHING 

WITH 

FLY AND BAIT. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE POETRY OF ANGLING. 
SECTION FIRST. 



*' The patient angler threads the wind- 
ing brook, 
Tempting the dainty trout with gilded 

bait; 
And ever and anon, as fleecy clouds 
Pass o'er the sun, the fish voracious 

darts 
From the cool shadows of some mossy 

bank. 
Swallows the bait with one convulsive 

act, 
And learns too late that death was at 

the feast ; 
While the glad sportsman feels the 

sudden jerk. 
And plays his victim with extended 

line. 
Swiftly he darts, and through the glit- 
tering rings 
The silken line is drawn with ringing 

sound. 
Till, wearied out with struggling that 

but serves 
To drive the barbed weapon deeper 

still. 
He seeks his quiet shelter 'neath the 

bank, 
And thence in triumph to the shore is 

borne, 
A prize that well rewards a day of 

toU." 



Thb question has been discussed by hundreds of enlight- 
ened minds, from King Leopold to Bill Kromer — from men 
highest in the sciences and most exalted in the state, to the 
lowest in worldly means and position, as to who can ade^ 
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quately describe the pleasures tfeat surround the angltf ? 
The moert eompendious, truthful, and summary is contained 
in the poetical exclamation of O.W. Holmes in the following 
couplet : 

" Oh I what 4re the treasm^ we perish to wm, 
To the first little minnow we caught with a pin I*" 

But who can catalogue the pleasures which cluster aroutid 
the angler's pursuit ? He pursues his avocations amid bcc^^.*^ 
of beauty. " It is he who follows the windings of the fiilver 
river, and becomes acquainted with its course. He knows 
the joyous leaps it takes down the bold cascade, and how it 
bubbles rejoicingly in its career over the rapids. He knows 
the soKtude of its silent depths, and the brilliancy of its shal- 
loi^s. He is confined to no season. He can salute Nature 
when she laughs with the budding flowers, and when her 
breatili is the glorious bi-eath of spring. The rustling sedges 
make mtlsic in his ear when the mist has rolled off the sur- 
fece of the water, or the dew been kissed from the grass by 
the sun's rays." The lark sings for him, and robin red-breast, 
with the brown thrush and jolly bobolink, pipe and chirp 
their mellifluous notes along his path. The gorgeousP king- 
fisher heeda him ndt, and the meadow-hen seldom moves from 
her nest as he passes. The storm and the tempest scarcely 
hinder his sport. He throws the line when ruddy Autumn 
gilds the western heavens, and the fruit of the year hangs 
heavy on the bough, or waves in golden abundance on the 
uplands. Even stem Winter does not forbid him his enjoy- 
ment. If he cares to pursue Ms favorite pastime, he may do 
jio equally when the tall bulrushes, wavy reeds, and chest&fits 
rattle witli Deeember's winds, as when the marsh marigold 
opens it^btg yellow eyes on an April day, or the birds of all 
song, siJie, and feather congregate along the streams, and teter 
on the sprays that kiss the ripples, while they chirp «nd ca- 
vort with their mates on yonder side the sti^am. The au- 
ttmin trilling season over, the angler begiils to think of the 
springing into life of all nature, when again the frogs begin 
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k) eroak, the trout to leap, the wild geese. to hoqk, the,kii>e 
.t^ low, and material nature gushingly bursts forth i^to now 
Kfe and loveliness. If he is an ardent sportsman, the whole 
year is before him. When the trout in spring, the saliiiiQn in 
sunmier, the striped bass in early autumii, aivi the trolling 
for bluefish, Spanish mackerel, cero, and bonetta wind up the 
falling season, he may hie to the CaroUnas and Florida, whffe 
the oranges, amid labyrinths of flowers, greet his senses, j^d 
there troll for black bass and angle for bream to his heart's 
content 

"It was always bo in the in&ncy of mankind; the finny 
tribes were pursued by a piimitive people with as much ar- 
dor as they are by civilized men at the present time. Sav- 
age and cultivated nations equally followed, either as a busi- 
ness or as a pastime, the occupation of capturing jfish wifrh 
a Ijpe and hook, with or without a rpd< We fin4 its praises 
celebrated in ancient poetry, and its memory embalmed in 
holy writ." The rudest appliances of a savage life have been 
used to aid the angler at his delightihl task, and science has 
not disdained to aid the modern fisherman, in his ^povt. 
There are tribes who yet fashion fi3h-hook$ out of hm;U|aa jaw- 
bones, and the Saxons managed to snare fish with ^l^po^s 
formed of flint. Indeed, the Anglo-Saxon race have followed 
angling with an energy and a zest far beyond, any other na- 
tion, not excepting the Chinese, whose great persever^qe.is 
devoted rather to cultivate fidies than insnare them* ,We 
know the inhabitants of the British Isles pursue^ it as ^pi^^f- 
itable occupation in remote times, and we have it on t)ie au- 
thority of the venerable Bede that the people of Sussex were 
at one time presented from famine by being taught by Wil- 
fred to catch fish. Among the earliest printed books is one* 
on fishing, by Dame Juliana Bemers or Barnes, prioress of 
the nunnery of Sopwell, near St. Alban's. This book was 
printed in 1496. The old lady shows that if sport fails t^v 
ambitious angler, his. time is not spent in vain, for haa be i)ot, 
"atte the leest, his holsom walke, and merry at his eaiae, a 
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9W^ie ftyre of the swete ssuvoure of the meede flowjfe8,-Ahat 
iiiakyth him hungry ; he hereth the melodyoas anxumy ctf 
£owle$ ; he seeth the young swannes, heerons, docks, eotiOB, 
and maBy other fowles with theyr brodes ; whycd^ me Bsuft- 
yth better than all the noyee of houndys, the blastes of 
homys, and the scrye of fowlis, that hunters, frunkeners, and 
fi>vter8 do make. And," says the good old lady, " if the an- 
gler take fysshe, surely their is no man merier than he is m 
his spyryta" 

Angling, in modem times, is the most refined of all field- 
sports. If the angler take a fish, he knows that it is only <»ie 
of a spawn of from a thousand to many hundred thousands, 
and that all shoals which can, prey on one another. Not osly 
so, but the did prey on their own offspring ; and fixwi the 
time when the mother fish appears in the spawning-^ools, 
tjiere are sereral milt fish waiting to gorge th^aselves y^A 
the ova; and so, during all stages of fishhood, the larger eat 
the lesser ones, and — as cold-blooded animals — they can not 
be susceptible to an acute sense of pain. These truths can 
not be said in favor of killing a land animal, whose annuid 
procretttive increase never amounts to a tithe of any indirid- 
ual of the oviparous fishes. 

The innocence of angling is therefore a feature wMeh bm 

<?ommended it to the good of all ages. '^ Whai bank and 

meadow lie starred and enameled with flowers; whea the 

trHl of the song-bird issues from every thorn ; when all s<»ads 

and all prospects are joyous and exhilarating, and t^ xAomd 

itself, sleeping high in the arch of heaven, is as the honored 

presence of some benevolent watcher ;" with the soul toned 

by the sights, sounds, and exercise into a state of harmony 

with all nature, then the angler realizes that the precious gift 

he enjoys is 

*' One of the spirits an withdrawn, 
That, erst the faU, were charged to ministe:- 
To the earth's gladness, and continually, 
Out of their ample and anfiuling horns, 
To pre-endow the advancing tracks of men. " 
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Modem improvements in anglers* implements, and recent 
inventions in lures to captivate by trolling, have rendered 
the angler of to-day very different from the ancient di«amy 
fishing philosopher. Especially is the difference from the 
ancient angler — as portrayed by good Izaak Walton— dl>- 
eervable in the United States of America, where an angler iis 
expected to scull a boat with alacrity and pull an oar graoe- 
frilly, to sail a boat and man a pair of troUing-lines, to brave 
the ocean^^s dashing surf and spray, and, clad in sailor's garb 
of water-proof material, stand on the rocks of the shore and 
cast menhaden bait for striped bass, and play large fish frtnn 
a stand where the dashing waves threaten continually to 
wash him off 

Tlie art of angling has become so rich in variety of imple- 
ments, so varied in scenes, so replete with all the elementi; 
for exercise — as well for the student as for the man of action 
— as to render it a recreation entirely satis&ctory to its dis- 
ciples, who believe that 

"All pleasures bat the angler's bring 
r th' tail repentance like a sdng." 

Men of cultivation and natural gentleness of dispoeitiop 
have frequently been known to indulge in the chase, amd fol- 
low a well-trained dog with pleasure, though they are often 
known to forego these for aBgl||^; but there was never a 
tTue angler known to exchange his gentle wand^ bis qiuet 
rambles among the most charming haunts of nature, for any 
other means of recreation. 

** Bear lightly on their foreheads, Time ! 
' Strew- roses on their way ; 
The young in heart, however old, 
That prize the present day. 

** I lore to see a man forget 

His blood is growing cold, 
And leap, or swim, or gather flowers, 

Oblivions of his gold, 
And mix with children in ^rair sport, 

Nor think that he is old. 

K 
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*' I lore to see the man of care 
Take pleasure in a toy ; 
I love to see him row or ride, 
*And tread the grass with joy, 
• ^ Or throw the cireling salmon fly 

As lusty as a boy. . . 

"Th* poad of life is hard enough, 

Bestrewn with slag and thorn ; 
I would not mock the simplest joy 

That made it less forlorn, 
But fill its evening path wStli flowers . • ^, o.- 

A» fresh as those of mom." 

SECTION SECOND. 

THE BROOK TEOUT. 

Where the tangled willowy thickets lave 
Their drooping tassels within the wave. 
There lies a deep and daricened pool, 
Whose waters are crystal clear and cooL 
It is fed by many a gurgUng fount, 
That trickles from upland pasture and mount, 
And when the deep shadows fall dense and dim, 
The speckled tnmt delight to swim. 

The illustration on the opposite page is a copy of a troul 
drawn by Walter M. Brackett, Esq., of Boston, ay a eontram- 
tion to this work Of his gifts and inspirations, it is diffienlt 
to decide whether he draws trout best with a ily-todior a pen- 
biL He is authority for €|^er, and in painting fishes has no 
superior. 

Tins book— not being especially devoted to ichthyology— 
could scarcely be improved by giving the genus and Aunily 
6f each separate fish of which it tr^ts; but as the heading 
indicates that the brook trout belongs to the genus Salmo^ I 
win add that it is still questionable with some ichthyologists 
whether the trout is not the head of the ^enw*, and the sat 
mon belongs to the genus Trutta^ or the trout is distinct ftxMn 
the germs SaXinio, Hiny confounded them, and the difier^nl 
members of the genus SMno were never assigned tiieirpoei- 
tion by the aid of science until within the present century. 

The scales of the trout are Imperceptible to the naked eye; 
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Thb Brook Trout. — iSalmo fontinatis, 

all its fins are soft-rayed except the second dorsal, which is 
adipose ; its caudal fin, or tail, is nearly straight across the 
end, contradistinguished from the other families of the genus^ 
including lake trout. Its meat is generally pinky or salmon- 
colored, and of all the shades between pink and white, the 
mallow-colored trout is preferred for perfection oigoUt, The 
meat laminates in flakes, and, when in best condition, there is 
a curd-like leaf of creamy succulenoy between each flake. 
Trout taken in streams which empty into tide-waters are 
nsnaUy \^ best condition, because their food consists of smelt, 
spearing, shrimp, herring roe, roes of other fishes and their 
aleviDs, in addition to their deas&rU of flies to. render, them 
more delicate, to say nothing of ground bait driven down the 
stream by freshets, and from which our Beau Brummels of 
the estuary turn aside their beautiful noses. Streams backed 
by satine tides are not often impregnated by the debris ci^r^ 
ried down.with the floods or by any foreign substance ; henoe 
New Yorkers regard Long Island trout as the best, while Bos- 
tonians consider the Marshfield trout as the ne pltts ukra, 
Though I accord a preference to trout which have access to 
tide-waters, those of mountain streams are better than any 
pood trout^ Writers upon angling mention maqy fuiulies 
of the brook trout ; there are doubtleBS very manyi but ix^ the 
United States I know of but fiaw. A marked peculiarity is 
observable in the trout of the Umbagog range of lakes .^d 
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rirerSyin the State of Maine, whose fins are bordered on oae 
side with a ray of pure white ; but I know of none which 
are not definable as Saimo /ontinaHs, differing only in q«ab> 
ty and unimportant superficial marks, generally cauaed by 
the distinctive properties of the waters which each &mily in- 
habits. Thus the biackHHouthed trout of the swampy ibresf 
would soon become assimilated to the trout of the saline es- 
tuaries were they transported thither. Upon thift* subject 
permit me to quote from Thomas Tod Stoddart, a very h^h 
authority : 

*' Of the food and habits of trout I have said comparative- 
ly little ; nor have I called direct attention to what may be 
termed the cross-breeds, in contradistinction to the true ix 
original breed peculiar to each stream or lake. * * ♦ * 
I may notice that the cross-breeds to which I refer are simply 
those which have their origin in the difibrent varieties of the 
common trout brought into contact with each other at the 
breeding season, and do not implicate the questionable prod- 
uce, or mule breed, arising irom any haphazard connection be- 
tween the /ario and bull trout, or whitling, a connection al- 
together discountenanced by nature, and not likely to take 
place. I may also remark that, although cross varieties may 
for a season, or term of seasons^ rival in number the true 
brfeed belonging to this or that stream, and threaten to ex- 
tinguish it altogether, yet there is no fear or likelihood of 
such a result, the peculiar nature and qualities of the water, 
aided by the remaining original stock, always tending to re- 
instate the breed." This is merely reasserting that the qual- 
ities of the water andfeid will govern and regulate the color 
and quality of all trout of the same breed, whether /<m<ma& 
or f ario. 

The speckled beauty known as the brook trout has been 
an exhaustless theme for pastoral poets of all ages. It has 
afforded recreation fbr thousands of years to most of the k>v- 
crs of nature throughout the temperate zone of the northern 
hemispheres. The old and young, the learned «nd ignorant, 
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the poor and nch— *all olasser, ages^ and oonditioBB, have ^i^ 
joyed the sport of angling for trout* It possibly caUft forth 
more tact and discipline of both mind and body, to success 
fiilly invent and present the lures most captivating to it thfu» 
to ahy other fresh-water fiah. Although the bro^k trout is 
probably the most numerous of all the game fishes, and sought 
fbr by the greatest number of contemplative philosopher^, 
yet it may be angled for with the oonunonest tackle, and lyitb 
a willow wand cut by the side of any stream, or it may be 
fished for with a very elaborate apparatus, and in eitl^ ca^* 
afford genuine sport. 

The common trout is the standard sport of the enthusiastic 
angl^. In many countries the trout and salmon are the only 
varieties of game fishes which interest the angler ; and w^e 
salmon-firiiing may be justly regarded as the highest brancb 
of fresh*water sport, yet it has been justly said by Francis 
Francis that '^ a good trout-fisher will easily become an ex- 
pert at sabnon-fishing ; but ^ very ree^ctable practitioner 
with the salmon-rod will often have all his schooling to do 
afresh, should he descend to trout-fishing, before he can take 
rank as a master of the art" 

But it is left to the American angler to enjoy those numer- ' 
OU8 and various resources of sport unknown to the European. 
Our black bass are nearly as high game as the salmon, while 
some think the striped bas^ higher, not to name the other va 
rieties of game for the rod and the troll, which shoal in myr- 
iads along our coasts, and in the estuaries of innumerable riv- 
ers debouching in salt waters. 

Afier enumerating the fascinations of all other fishes, the 
mind settles in pleasurable contemplation of the brook trout 
His capture is so delicate, and yet so artistic. £ven the rus- 
tic is taught refinement of address by following a trout stream 
with his ash wand* Trouting is an abiding and universal 
source of pleasure to all classes and conditions of men and 
bojrs — ay, and of ladies alsa It must therefore be invested 
with a great variety of elements intended to create refined 
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emotions of pleasure to the best minds ; and while much of 
it is due to the incomparable beauty and superior qualities of 
the fish, yet his habits and attributes command unmixed ad* 
miration. "He is an intellectual kind of creature, and has 
evidently a will of his own. He looks sagacious and intelli- 
gent — sedulously avoids thick, troubled, and muddy watenr 
— ^prefers the clear spring stream — displays an ardent ambi- 
tion to explore streams to their source — ^is quick, vigorows^ 
and elegant in his movements — ^likes to have the excluMirfr 
command of the stream — keeps up a rigid system of ordei* 
and discipline in the little community of which he is a mem- 
ber — exhibits a remarkable degree of nicety and fastidious- 
ness about his food — is comparatively free from vulgar, lowy 
and groveling habits — entices his pursuer into the loveliest 
scenes ofNature^s domains^ — calls fortLfrom man his utmost 
ingenuity and skill — and, in a word, in every stage of his ex- 
istence preserves a dignified demeanor, unattainable by any 
other living occupant of the streams. 

"While these may be styled his social and intelleotQal 
qualities, his physical constitution is equally entitled to tmr 
respectful consideration. He discloses a prepossessing and 
fascinating figure, moulded in strict conformity with most 
refined principles of symmetrical proportion, sparkles in all 
the gorgeous colors of the rainbow, and occupies a distin^ 
guished position in the important- science of gastronomy." 

Reasons which combine to establish so high an estimate in 
the regard of anglers are connected with the idea that the 
amber beauty is gifted with mindy for in every thing which 
claims human attention, mind, real or imaginary, in the object 
is necessary to attract our serious notice and to secure our 
lasting esteem. 

Once nearly every stream in the Middle,*Northem, and 
Eastern States teemefd with both trout and salmon. The 
salmon have been driven away, and, had not anglers inter- 
fered to save the trout, the luxury would now only be known 
from books and the stories of the oldest inhabitants. As it 
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is, the trout &tremns have been so depleted and thinned of 
their most attractive beauty that restocking by artificial 
mefiBg has been found neceasaiy as a last resort. 

Before addressing niyself to the task of describing the ar- 
tistie meaas for capturing this beauty of the brook, it should 
be known that it is not lawful to take trout in the State of 
New York by any other means than with the angle in fly and 
\mt fishings* Considering the diminished nimibers in our 
best streams, and the swift-growing density of the population 
thjCQughout the North, it is a question of impoitance whether 
this law should not be adopted by all the states north and 
east The inhabitants of the United States are a peculiar 
people in some things, and in no on^ element is this more 
patent than in their running on the last idea, to the disregard 
of all others. This is eminently so in artificial fish-culture. 
There are many waters which require protection only to ren- 
der the increase of trout abundant ; but instead of protecting 
the waters by proper legal enactments, and faithfully carry- 
ing them out, some states leave the waters to the mercy of 
nets and spears. They appropriate sums of money for prop- 
agating trout, and while the fish*culturist is hatching trout 
on the middle of a stream, the mouth is being netted, and the 
spawxiing-grounds thinned with the spear. This is ^' feeding 
at the spigot and leaking at the bung." 

Game-laws should be enacted in each state establishing the 
ienoe or close seasons fi^r game fish and game animals, thus 
protecting them while with young, while hatching, and until 
they have recovered and fattened sufficiently for the table. 
The legal season for taking trout in the State of New York 
is from March until October, leaving six months of the year 
whercan it is unlawful to take trout by any means. It would 
be wen if the Northern and Eastern States could unite upon 
a close season, as it would assist to prevent poaching. At 
though I have no key to fit the humor of the selfish proprier 
tor who would begrudge the laboring man his snatch of pleas- 
ure at this universal and favorite pastime, or limit hin^ to 
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hours in a day's fishing, whei)e- 
by he might add a real zest in 
the way of luxurious variety to 
his every-day fare, yet I would 
second all efforts to thwart the 
poacher, who robs the streams 
of their life and beauty to seUL, 
when these waters are be- 
queathed to the poor as well 
as to the rioh as a health-giv- 
ing blessing. 

*' Bin Blossom was a nice yoang man, 
And'droTe the Bury coach ; 
But bad companions were his bane, 
And egged him on to poach. 

'' Once, going to his usoal haunts. 
Old Cheshire laid his plots ; 
He got entrapped by legal Berks, 

And lost his life in Notts" — Hood. 

The poacher is an unmitigated scamp wherever found. On 
£x>ng Island he robs the streams by night with fine silken 
nets, which he conceals in a pocket or in the crown of his hat 
(if he have one), and, knowing all the by-paths of the island 
as they meander among the net-work formed of dwarf pine 
and scrub osk, he approaches a trout stream after midnight 
Th^re are usually two poachers in company. They set the 
net across a narrow place in the stream, and while one at- 
tends to it, the other drives in the trout. The meshes of the 
net are so small that a two-ounce trout can not escape. Bef(»*e 
daylight the poachers are back at their wretched homes, and 
those who wink at the crime purchase the fish, and send them 
to the New York markets^ The fish being m season, no ques- 
tions are asked. It is difficult to detect poachers on the isl- 
and, because proprietors of real estate and hotel-keepers are 
afraid to inform against these desperadoes, lest they should, 
in. revenge, add arson to poaching. 

Th^e is not within any settled portion of |he United States 
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another piece of territory where the trout stre^tiDS iu» com- 
paratively so numerous and productive as they are through- 
out Long Island. It is scarcely possible to travel.aimile in 
any direction without crossing a trout stream, whether from 
Coney Island to Southampton on the south side, or from 
Newtown to Greenport on the north side; 'and when taking 
into account the necessity for a kind of recreation which shall 
not«be too violent for the thousands of debilitated citizeii^s 
who are pent up in squares of brick and mortar, and engaged 
at sedentary occupations, it is impossible to estimcaite in d<^ 
lars the value of a recreation which, while it is sufficiently 
free, airy, and attractive to inflate the lungs, jog the biliary 
organs, and unbend the mind, is not so difficult to pursue as 
to prevent the most delicate' in physique from enjoying it 
The value of the Long Island trout streams to New York City 
is inestimable, for each one of them is approachable by rail- 
road in a few hours. In a hygienic sense, therefore, they are 
above price. How deep must therefore be the turpitude of 
the crime of that vagrant class of vagabonds who recklessly 
rob the streams of their life, beauty, and means of recreation 
to the overworked citizen who depends on angling instead 
of physic for restoring his waning health of body and decreas- 
ing vigor of mind ! 

Streams in New Jersey and Connecticut, and those west 
of the Hudson to the Delaware Rivers, and far beyond in both 
this state and Pennsylvania, contain trout, and many of them 
are well stocked. Indeed, it would be difficult to find a stream 
within a radius of a hundred miles from the city of New 
York which has not more or less trout in it. The paper-mills^ 
raiIi*oads, bleaohing-fields, chemicals of acids and gases, lime, 
manures, and numerous kinds of manufactories which cast 
their choking and poisonous debris and filtrations into the 
streams, have not proved sufficient to depopulate them of 
their speckled^beauties ; and were it not for the poaoher, who 
stops not at nets, spears, snares of singular device, killii^ the 
trout' by liming the streams and poisoning them with cocuhts 
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imtieta, they would still be so numeroiis as to teqttire iMbf 
ing toward propagation bat protection. Want of moral reo 
titnde, indolence, and greed make up the modest sum total 
of a poacher's character; and the sooner the class is forced to 
work for. the state the better, therefore our legislators will 
please take note of the true penalty for poacjiing. 

SECTION THIRD. 

FLY-FISHING FOR TROUT. 

** Thin, o'er the wave, the quivering insects skiniy 
And fiedncly dip their pinions on its hrim. 
WintOT its power has not yet resigned. 
And yet, I fear, the weather is nnkind. 
But there, an answer to that doobt receive — • j 

A gallant trout !*-behold it, and believe." 

Here we see the fly-fisher wading a brook while iM m^ 
with shoulders protected by a water-proof cape, tlnd extreit^ 
ties olad in India-rubber boots, with silk rubber attached Mi 
extending up to the thighs, thus rendering the toggery ^^bS, 
and so impervious as to. keep the shoulders and feet oftihCi 
angler dry. The boy with roUed-up trousers represents tlie 
ancient angler. He quietly contemplates and fishes in •: 
drenching rain, taking eels, catfish, and chubs in the poolbe- 
low the beaver-dam, never dreaming of a trout, when an apt. 
parition wading the stream surprises him as the Aj-fisimt 
casts his line, armed with artificial flies, quite over hid fK>ie, 
and hooks a trout to his great astonishment. 

Fly-fishing is more indolent and elegant than bait-fidung. 
From^he streams on the Styrian Alps, eastward over Hun- 
gary, an4 westward over all the vast empire of inteUectual 
man, wherever the lands are divided by the ornamental tra^ 
eery of trout streams, even to the mildly sublime P^rific 
Ooean, fly-fishing is regarded as an elegant aocomplishment.. 
To cast a fly gracefully, so that it will fall in the right place 
like a «oow-flake, or light like a winged insect, requires pcao*; 
tioe< The beginner should not attempt to east too k>i^ a»! 
line« Let him first try to throw a line as Long as his rod, mj. 
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twelve feet of line; then increase the length as he leai'na to 
cast it, so that it will lie straight on the water, and a trout, 
in attempting to taste, will be sure to hook himself, because 
there is no slack line. This is important ; for if the tiH)ut 
strikes at a fly on a slack line, he at once becomes disgusted 
at so lame an effort to deceive-, and the slack-line flsher will 
never receive a second visit from him. But if you cast 
a straight line, and the trout misses the fly, he will come 
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SKg^tiiy BometimeB as many as four ^imes, before he ^tsteoo. 
ft b necessary that the line be so straight that a slight toaoh 
will be felt by the angler, and that a responsiye jerk at the 
top of the rod will be sure to fasten the fish. But if the liae 
is slack, and the trout happens to-get hooked, he will be^iike- 
ly to disgorge before the angler has time to strike. Do not 
be In a hurry to lay out more line than you can cast straight 
from the tip of your rod to your stretcher-fly. SoiDie good 
fly-fishers prefer to cast a short line, because it is bo much 
easier for them to hook' their fish and play him. Especially 
is this the case when trout are plenty. On Long Island they 
are educated; but even there do not strain your nerves and 
* muscles to make a wide cast. Experience is the only teach- 
er who will confer the perfection of casting. 

So soon as the angler learns to lay out thirty feet of line 
straight, without a bend from the tip of his rod, he may count 
himself a fly-fisher; and as he continues to practice for im>- 
proving In the elegance of his casting, he will naturally ac- 
quire the habit, so that fifty or sixty feet casts will be dmne 
with perfect ease, grace, an<f precision. Over-hand and under 
easts will be his next practice, in order to succeed in wading 
a stream overhung with willows or alders, or margined with 
large trees whose wide projecting branches warn the angler 
to beware lest he cast too high. 

Many simple souls suppose angling an indolent pastime-; 
and Johnson's plagiarism from a Greek author of " a stiA 
and a string, with a fool at one end and a worm at the oth- 
er,'* helped to fix in the minds of the ignorant the imprearion 
which the stolen aphorism was intended to convey. Suth 
vulgar witticisms may please the splenetic ; they only dis- 
gust liberal-minded men. 

' ' A word more about the costume of our model angler. >. The 
clolor of the dress should either be greett, to blond witii the 
-foliage, or gray^ to harmonize with the shade of «the rodos. 
Wading boots, with rubbered silk extensions, are the lighteot 
and best, except, perhaps, the Scotch wading stockings, of 
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qniie recent invention, and imparted by^our prin^p^l fiabing- 
tackle houses.' A cape of waterproof silk may be carried ii) 
the pocket, and put on as a protection to the shonldeirs i^ 
case of a shower, as it is not too warm and does not impede 
casting. 

Trouting on Long Island is the most artistic angling that 
I have ever seen practiced, either in Europe or America^ The 
tront there appear to have learned to detect many of the an* 
gler^B artifices. Fly-fishing is there practiced near the esto* 
aries of streams, where they are inflnenced by the tides, so 
that in flood tide the fisher begins below and casts along as 
ihtt tide. makes, as far up the stream as the trout feed; and 
when the tide turns, the angler fishes along down with the 
tide and the feeding fish. There being little protection to 
veil the angter fix)m the tenants of the stream, it is necessary 
that he keep far back from the bank, which necessitates long 
casts, and firequently the first intimation which the angler 
receives of a bite is the gushing an4 slapping rise of the fish^ 
and the tremulously nervous resistance at the end of his line; 
then approaches the play and the contest, when light — but 
finely-constructed— tackle tells. Deftly and gingerly are the 
words, for Long Island trout are not to be trifled with. The 
rod should be permitted to* do its duty, and the angler be 
neither impatient nor excited. Anglers who have never vis- 
ited Long Island are comparatively innocent of the real ^st 
of trouting ; for, without being annoyed with stinging and 
biting flies, the trout are as large and as free from rust pr the 
effects of discolored waters as are those of the estuaries on 
the coast 6f Maine or along the Gulf of St Lawrence. On 
the island^they mn from a quarter to three pounds in weight, 
sometimes more, and are in the highest state of succulent, ad- 
iposity. The climate is channing, surroundings most invit- 
ing, hotels where good cheer greets the sportsman through- 
out the year. I love Long Island, and venerate its trout 
streams. ^ • 
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• '* Nature hath endless aspects : to the angler 
^ ' > . 8kB ^oth her he^nties snd her glories aU tOifoId ; 

Jl ^tifff* ofpt TQito fipott lanQ hud sea, . » ^ 

Aikd att her' brooks are silver, all' her sunshine gold."* 

What angler^s heart does not 'beat more quickly at the 
joyous a^nouncemjeut of the opening day of the trouting 
se^dou ? He will find, upon asking him&elf serionriiy, be he 
rich) dr^or,. learned 'or ignorant, th«t jm> axmoonoemSBnt of 
any otiier .recreation so thrills hisjbeart The emotion CMsed 
by. the . scHool^inaster when he used to say " boys may ^o 
ottt," or "tierc will be a vacation uniil next Jtfondayj'^^is 
quadrupled and sublimated by the permission giren frrai a 
higher, fljjhere, as if Heaven said** boys may go out" Go 
forth from your counting-houses, your mephitic offices, your 
workshops, for it is the opening day of the trouting seasoa} 

' • ^* WUh Winter's frown let sadness cease, 

And cankering care, 
And o'er the brow sweet smiles of peace 

Wreathe ^garlands fair ; 
'From joyous Nature catch the smile, 
And oveiy wearj hour beguile 

From care and pain — 
Join, Join with bird and flowing stream 
Ib shouting forth die rapturous theme, 

Tis Spring again, 

'Tia Spring again 1" 

Who can forget the angling of old at Oba. Snedicor's ? The 
late Daniel Webetek* used to be there on the opening day <^ 
the trquljii^ season, and so did many of our truly great men. 
It WM tber^ tbat John Stephens was advised to sail his yaeht 
in the regafitain £^laiid, which resulted m his "Grinning Uie 
raee. Bnt tba Snedttor Preserve is now in di€bi«nt htfids. 
Ardios^ «hib of wealthy and intellectual sportsmen own i^ 
and they have rendered it worthy of its namei^ die '^SouA^ 
sid§ CtoU" 

The Ugbtydttistio character of the fly-fisher's tat^e (urovae 
bim a disciple of the fine arts, though translating tb^ siHrk 
into. graceful aiQtion. 
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Troutino Tackle., 

"SxatMen 1, 9, 3, 4. SpHt tamboo trottf-rod and ' click reel. The hand-hold' above the 
reel is either velvet or plain wood. This tront-rod is eminenUy American : Joints 
and rings of Germfln nlvef, the rings gradaaHy diiUnlshrog in siee ttom bott to 
top. A spliced top joint is to be preferred.. 6. Wicker-basket with padlock, and 
plate for owner's name; sliding shoolder-pad on the strap. A. Tin baIt-box» paint- 
ed, perforated lid, and waist-belt The strap is sometimes so made as to connect 
with the basket-strap, when the box is worn or left off, at the option of the wearer. 
In case of connecting the bait-strap with the basket-strap, the oasket is supported 

,_^ .^._,, ^ .^. ^-.^ _!-.., attaches at the waist, so that the riffht arm 

I with l&av^ of Bristol-board, or other stiff 



bj the leA shoulder, and the bait-strap attaches at the waist, so that the risnt arm 
is entirely free for casting. 7. Flv-book with l&av^ of Bristol-board, or other stiff 
material, to which are attached snori ends of elastic, with a hook to attach a loop, 



and a ring at the other end of the leaf for the book. This plan of carrvine flies 
wlthont bendine the^ffnt was invenied by Mr.'Bnichinson. of Utica, New York, and 
the cards may either be attached to the book or laid in as leaves, so that the angler 
may merely take a slnele leaf of selected flies, and place It fn his pocket-book for a 
day*s fishing. 8. Lanmng-net. Rim of hollow brass wire. Meshes large and of 
not too fine twine. Handle formed of two joints which screw together, or made so 
that the Joint connected with the net will slide into the batt. The oval shape of 
ilm is better than the ronnd one. 



MOD£SN 8PIJCS FOB FLY BODS. 

..A con^pondent of the Fibld (London), January 4,186S, 
described the modem splice, and gave it his name of the 
^^ Robinson Splice,^' bat since then seVentl contributoi's claiiii 
to have used the same splice many years ; and the treason for 
giving it to mj readers is that every angler, when writii^ 
upon it, commi^ids it. Jt is generally used for splices of sal- 
mon-rods, but I can not see why it would not be equally use- 
fill for splicing the top joint of a trout-rod. - The following 
is the description : ^' Tlie splice is of the ordinary length, with 
a small, thin rim, or flat ring of brass at the thick end<)f each 
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splice ; the thin end of each splice fits so tightly into (undei^ 
the brass rim or ring at the thick end of the other one th^ 
it will not shift in the least degree ; a length of waxed glov- 
er's or tailor's thread, tied on at your leisure (for all is hard 
held to your hand by the brass rings), completes the splice.^ 
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Numbers 1, 2, 3 present a side view ofrhe splice, and 4, 5 
a surface view. Of course the ferrules or rings are fisistened 
firmly on the thick ends of each splice, and splice ends are 
requisite after unjointing the rod for protecting the thin ends 
of the splice when thrusting the joints into a case to carry 
the rod aft^r a day's fishing, or when the angler deuree to 
pack his rod. That is, " corresponding pieces of spliced wood, 
with brass rings (or ferrules) attached, are made, joined to- 
gether, carried in the pocket, and when the rod is untied and 
unjointed they are detached from each other, and attached 
to the spliced parts of the rod, to save the splices from any 
accident." This is a precaution necessary for protecting all 
kinds of splices of rods. 

In returning to the general subject, the spring (^ns earlier 
on the south side of Long Island than in any other part of the 
state. This is owing to the island extending so far into the 
Atlantic that the Gulf Stream mellows the air by its warmth. 
Radishes, celery, lettuce, and sometimes eschalots, are not un- 
common on the 1st of Mareh, while the martin and meadow- 
lark enliven the air, and the robin is not far behind in putting 
in an appearance to open the full court of Spring ; and as the 
angler casts from the bank or from a boat, all nature is alive. 
The island being in the direct route for the passage of wild- 
fowl, the honking of them high in air, and the gunners' in- 
tonations on the bay, give a touch of sublimity and grand- 
eur which, when mingling with the sounds of lowing herds 
and the music of birds, brings heaven and earth together, and 
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in a condition of harmony never dreamed of by the care-worn 
raoer after the rusty dollar. 

Persons who have never practiced the angler's gentle art 
can scarcely appreciate the feelings which well up in tht^ 
soul of an expert who has studied nature, the habits of trout, 
and the devices necessary to present lures gracefully for their 
acceptance. His fly-rod is twelve, and a half feet iu lengthy 
inehiding a telling-top of split bamboo. His reel is a naiTow 
oiiek one,' upon whieh is wound a braided line of silk and 
hair, which tapers from the middle to each end, and is thirty 
yards in length. A nine-feet-long casting-line is looped to the 
end, and with the attractions of a cinnamon fly as a stretch- 
er, a gray professor as the first drop, and a red ibis as the 
hand-fly, he feels sure that the trout in the first pool will leap 
for joy at his approach. As he walks over the meadows, sees 
the birds, hears all nature waking into new life, his very step 
upon the mead when the grass is beginning to shoot confers 
a sense of velvety elasticity ; and as he nears the stream, sees 
the cat-tails of the willows dip and play on the margin of the 
ripple, and the trout rising and leaping after flies so that they 
cast miniature rainbows over the stream, with cautious step 
he approaches within casting distance of the pool. He makes 
a cast, and a large trout meets his fly and fastens. For an in- 
stant the angler is transfixed ! The old sensation of rapture 
returns with the new spnng,' and.as the circulation of his 
blood quickens, he spontaneously ejaculates, " Well, this is 
worth livinff for !" 
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CHAPTER n. 

FLY-FISHING ON MASSAPIQUA LAKE. 
Flt-fishikg from boats or punts on ponds and lakes foiaifi 
a most interesting branch of the ai*t of angling. The tackle 
is fine, and the boat comfortable. When the pond covers 'OOt 
more than fifty acres, the oai*sman rows across from side to 
side without turning the boat, but merely changing his seat 
and sculls ; thus the angler, at the bow when crossing first, if 
at the stem while returning, and the oarsman continues to 
cross and recross the water back and forth, with sufficient lee- 
way to prevent the water being twice fished over. The an- 
gler must needs be ambidexterous, for he must change ^^ds 
every time the water is crossed. On the trout lakes b^feer- 
ing the Adirondacks the boats are very light, and finely con- 
structed of narrow and thin cedar boards, very closely braced 
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with small ribs ; they are clinker built, and about fourteen 
feet long and four feet wide, and are intended, for one angler 
and his gOide. The guide has a seat toward the bow, and 
the angler takes a seat near the stem, either to troll or fly- 
fish. Between the angler and guide is a basket of heavy 
splints and thick oaken cover, opening across the middle by 
brass hinges. On the bottom of the basket is placed a huge 
lump of ice wrapped in a woolen blanket, above which— or 
half way up the basket — is a piece of canvas, attached by 
strings to the basket, and fitting all round. The guide rows 
along the margin of the lake, and when approaching a stream 
which fiills from the mountain into the lake, tunis the stem 
toward it and backs the boat to within casting distance, and 
when the angler hooks a trout the guide rows out away from 
shore, where the fish is played and landed without alarming 
the other fish of the pdoL The guide draws the fish at once, 
throws it into the basket on the canvas above the ice, and 
then backs the boat toward the shore for the angler to take 
another. This is a deliberate way of angling, by which the 
pools at the mouth of every brook are tendered the choice 
of a cast of flies, and yield their tithe as pay for their croel 
curiosity. 

Lake Massapiqua, at South Oyster Bay, on Long Island, is 
probably the best trout preserve in the United States. It is 
owned by William Floyd Jones, Esq., who is one of the finest 
samples of an American gentleman. The preserve covers 
eighty acres, and is fed by a spring-brook which is seven 
miles m length, and all of it on Mr. Jones's estate. This gen- 
tleman maintains the preserve for his exclusive use and that 
of his invited guests, who are the ardent disciples of the angle 
.ind promoters of field-sports. Not only lor his fish-preserve 
and his system of fish -culture is Mr. Jones pre-eminent, 
but^^ a farmer and horticulturist, a sportsman of first-class 
in air Its ennobling features, from the winter joy of following 
the hounds to the refined and contemplative amusement of 
casting the fly, he is worthy of emulation by all who would 
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so dispose of the bounties with which Providence has flivored 
them as that they shall confer blessings on' all clasises. 

There are several reasons in favor ofily-fishing froja a boat 
over that of wading a stream, or catciiing casts from streams 
bordered with foliage. It is out on the water, away from 
shore, and free from the danger of getting flies fast on the 
limbs of trees while casting or plapng a fish. There is room 
to play your fish. Your shore views are less restricted. Two 
anglers, in such case, form the best company posfeible. - The 
business of the world may be canvassed while excellent 8port 
is enjoyed amid the gushing music and harmony of nature. 




SECTION SECOND. 
• now TO pish a stream. 

** Where the robin carols loudly — 

Gajly and untroubled sings, 
And the lark is poised most proudly 

On his strong, untiring wings, 
There may I be found each morning, 

With my rod and reel complete, 
Not a speckled beauty scorning 

In the pearly streams I meet. 

* • Oft I pause to hear the thrushes 
Trilling ont their morning song 
In thoM wild and rapturous gushes 

Which to melody belong." 
Then mingled is with song of bird. 
The monotone of barn-yard herd ; 
Anon, a flock of geese appears, 
Honking to calm each other's fears ; 
And as I angle the streams along. 
All the world seems made of song. 
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Don't see it in. that Light. 
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HUB we deftly cast the artifi- 
cial lure on the margin of the 
streams, or on the bosom of 
lake or pond, whipping, whip- 
ping, whipping all the day, and 
playing trout till twilight. 

Questions in relation to fish- 
ing up or down a stream 
should be decided by the con- 
dition of the stream and its 
borders. While casting from 
J the shore, it makes very lit- 
— tie difference which way the 
stream is fished ; but in wad- 
ing, it is best to fish up stream, because it does not roil the 
water, and there is not so great liability to alarm the fish. 
In making a cast, it is always best to draw the flies across 
the current, for then the drop-flies will play clear of the cast- 
ing-line. This is the opinion of most good fly-fishers. First, 
cast up stream along the shore, and if the stream be not too 
wide, cast to the farther shore, drawing your flies across the 
stream, but not too fast, lest the trout become suspicious. In 
striking, you can not be too quick when fishing up a stream. 
Cast first near shore ; then a yard or two farther off; next, 
across the stream. If you get not a rise, take a step or two 
up the stream and repeat. Continue doing so until a doubt 
arises as to whether the trout admire your cast ; then replace 
one fly by another of different color from any on your cast. 
If that does not take after presenting it several times, take it 
off and try another extreme in color. Keep changing until 
you hit the fancy of the trout. When you have found the 
fly that the trout admire, change your other flies (if you fish 
Mji three) to those of colors in slight relief to the taking 
^y that is, put on one a trifle darker and the other a little 
lighter in shade. Anglers are not so high a remove above 
the rest of mankind as not to be susceptible to a slight influ' 
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enoe from the baser sentiments of humanity ; bnt I have acta- 
ally seen a man so self-willed as to fish all day without a rise, 
" because," as he said, " he was determined to bring the trout 
to his terms." 

All kinds of angling call for the exercise of patience ; but 
fly-fishing requires the gift of genius. Do not fish with too 
long a cast. In fishing a creek up stream, thirty to forty-five 
feet are quite suflUcient In striking, let it be with sufficient 
force to fasten the hook in his jaw; but play your fish most 
gingerly and even tenderly, but not so as to give him slack 
line, or he will disgorge the hook. One of the principal 
causes of losing large fish is the being in too great a hurry 
to land them. If the hook is well fastened, the more deli- 
cately your fish is played the better; for snubbing a fish 
hard at all points wears an orifice in its jaw from whi(^ the 
hook falls by the mere turning of the fish. It is true that the 
trout has a good mouth to hold a hook, but the hook must 
first be well fastened to hold, and then the orifice made in 
hooking shoud not be worn larger in playing, if possible to 
avoid it. 

SECTION THIRD. 

KNOTS, LOOPS, AND DROPS. 

While anglers should let every trade live, and buy their 
tackle in preference to making it, yet with the make of cer- 
tain parts of tackle every amateur diould be familiar < Of 
course he should know how to tie on a hook, and how to make 
a loop whose equal bearings would prevent it from tdtafiog 
or breaking at the loop-knot^ 

Xo. 1. Bending on, or tying on a hook The hook dtonld be 
tied on stained silk-worm gut, round, clear, and stroag ; tor^ 
in playing a fish the tackle generally parts near the hoek 
tJse scarlet silk, well waxed with a drab wax made^lk 
tar,* like shoemaker^s wax, only lightKu^lored. FroiH ^BR^ 
half an inch below the end of the shank, make half a doiseB 
' turns with the silk to the end of the shank, and place an 
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end of soaked gut on the shank, and begin to wind it on at 
the end of the shank, winding close, tight, and neat, until 
you have wound down to near the end of the gut, or newrly 
half the length of the shank, when hold the end of your silk 
there and form a loop of the remainder, and cast it three or 
four times over the shank as represented ; then draw up the 
loop by the* end of the silk thread, which will leave the end 
^^^led under those three or four loops cast over the bend 
o^Pe hook, thus forming a good finish, do that yon may 
cut the end. of the silk thread close to the tie without dan- 
ger of its drawing* 
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No. i. Snell loop. Soak the gut, and tie the loop as repre- 
aented. It is the very best tie for a loop, and I have en- 
deavored so to represent it as to enable an amatenr to im- 
itate it. 

No. 3. A helm-knot, or tiller hitch, useful in sailing a boat or 
yacht, because the hitch — though secure — is loosened in- 
stantly by a jerk at the end. 

^o. 4. The common knot for forming a loop at the end of a 
silk-worm gut or line. 

No. 5, 5. Two half hitches, forming a slide-knot in a casting- 
line, to slide for holding a drop, and for changing drops at 
will Some anglers cast the end twice round instead of 
once, as shown. The drop hangs well from it, being at a 
right angle from the casting-line ; but with only one hitch 
of each end, as represented, the gut is apt to slip and part 
the casting -line, especially if the drops are frequently 
changed, because, when the knots become di^awn very tight, 
they are hard to slide, and sliding them to change drops 
weakens them ; but I have taken many hundreds of trout 
on drops so arranged. 

No. 6. The first drop, of the correct length. It is the red ibis 
fly, all formed of the ibis feather but the red silk body, 
wound with very small gold or silver cord. This is one 
of the most attractive lures for trout, but it is not so good 
. as the coachman, or several of the professors, for lai^ fish. 
Hetail and hackle at the neck are brown. 

No. 7. A knot recommended by many aecomplished anglers 
for conmecting lengths of gut to form a casting-lin^ Some 

' bend "the end twice round instead of once,a6 shown* If 
only onee, the ends should be lashed with waxed silk. 

No. 8.^ Drop, fastened by a half hitch round the casting-line 
and the end of the gut near the knot. After tying the knot 
of the casting-Une, draw it tight, and cut 03*0116 ea^lfee, 
leaving the upper end half an inch long. Lash this^pT to 
the line, and cover it with varnish, and loop the end of the 
drop over it. By this plan the drop will not chafe or 
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weaken the casting-line. This fastening is recommended 
by Mr. Francis, and shellac might form a gOod covering for 
the lashed end. * . • . 

No. 9. Green trophy-fly. Peacock's wing body and Gtiinea- 
fowl wings. 

No. 10. Square tie in a casting-line. After drawing it close, 
out the ends to half an inch long, and lash them with fine 
silk, and varnish them. 

No. 11. The gut of the drop, soaked, and a knot tied in the 
end ; it is attached to the casting-line close to the knot by 
a half hitch. This is a very secure method and clean rig 
for forming a casting-line and fastening a drop, especially 
when fishing for large trout of from two to five pounds^ 
weight ; but for fish under two pounds I prefer the rig of 
line and drop 5 and 6. 

No. -12. Alder-fly— f>Ary^an€a — body of peacock's herl whip- 
ped with red silk ; wings of gray cook's hackle. 

No. 13. Attaching the casting-line to the reel-line. This loop 
is quite secure, scarcely any chafing, is small and neat, yet 
it may be easily loosened without cutting the knot from 
the end of the casting-line. This is recommemled when 
the reel-line has a loop at the end ; but I prefer a loop in 
the end of the casting-line, as represented. The&stening 
is the same in either case, whether the loop forms the end 
of the casting-line or the reel-Una Sometimes a loop is 
made in each ; but if in one only, I prefer it in the casting- 
line, as I consider it the neatest finish. 

No. 14. The casting-line, rigged with stretcher and two drop 
flies. The object iiS to show the student how they should 
be rigged, so that all may fall at the same time on the wa- 
ter, calculating the natural angle of the casting-line. 

No. 15, 16, 17. No. 15 is called the stretcher-fly; 16, tlte first 

^||op ; 1 7, the second drop, or hand-fly, being the drop near- 

^fc to the angler's hand. The drop for the hand'^y should 
be four inches long, while the first drop should be from 
two and a half to three inches in length. The knots' in the 
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oasting^line show where the lengths of gut are tied — ^tnrn^ 
from the Btretchei>fl7 to the first drop are four lengths of 
gut, and three or four lengths from the first drop to the 
hand-fiy. Theee distanoes will be changed to suit taste 
and the distance of cast. For long casts; the drops should 
be a yard apart. 
No. 18. A tie for uniting lengths of gut, so that they will 
break at any other part as easily as at the tie. Tie a knot 
in the end of each length of gut ; lap them an inch, and 
wind them closely between the knots • with white waxed 
silk. This is the best tie for a salmon leader or a trout 
casting-line. Casting-lines should be made of stained gut, 
the gut selected so as to taper regularly ftom the reel-line 
to the stretcher-fly; and the drops should be of fine, clear, 
round gut, stained to the shade of the casting-line. It is 
an indication of very bad taste in a fishing-tackle maker to 
offer finely-tapered and stained casting-lines and flies tied 
to coarse gut, and not dyed or shaded to the tint, of the 
casting-line. All should be in harmonious keeping, from 
the reel-line to the casting-line and drops. For casting 
from a boat or from the clear margin of a stream, the cast- 
ing-line should be nine feet ih length, or even a foot or two 
more, only hare a care not to make it so long that, with the 
bwid of a twelve-ft)ot rod, you can not reel up sufficiently 
close to bring your fish within reach of your landing-n^ 
For rough fishing on a stream of bramble margins a cast- 
ing-line of from six to seven feet in length, and one drop 
besides the. stretcher, may be sufficient. Many anglers dis- 
pense with drops, and fish with one fly only on some streams 
in the interior of Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hampshire^ and 
throughout the region in New York known as the Adiron- 
(iaokSf which is about forty miles square, and one of tibe 
greatest fish and game regions in America. ^gk 

HOW TO STAIN SILK-WOBK- GUT. 

Gut miay be .stained by leaving it in a strong decoction of 
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cold coffee or tea twelve hours. Tinging the gat thus does 
not weaken it or raider it less pliable. Ix^wood and aldm 
fonn a deooctioa very commonly in nse for staining gvt. 
Lemcm-juice and indigo produce a delicate tinge. The oliter 
skins of <MUons, when steepe^ produce a dye which stains a 
yellow or leather-color without injuring the gut. 

Stoddart states that walnut leaves produce a brown dye, 
which is a good general tinge for all waters ; and such mate- 
rials as stain the gut a neutral tinge, or bluish, are best for 
clear watei^ Steep two handsful of walnut leaves- in a 
quart of water, and when cool, soak the gut in the water two 
or three hours. The rind of the American black walnut forms 
as good a dye for general use as can be obtained. A bluish 
dye is obtained by boiling a handful of the dust or shavings 
of logwood a quarter of an hour in a quart of water, adding 
a lump of alum half the siise of an almond. Dip the gut in 
the decoction while it is yet very warm, and allow it to re- 
main half an hour, or until the shade required is obtained. 
Gut should be entirely dried ad>er staining it, and then it 
should be thoroughly washed in tepid water, when, after dry- 
ing it perfectly, it should be rolled in chamois skin, or stretch- 
ed on a board with the ends &stened to keep it stndght. An 
excellent plan for keeping the gut stra^ht upon which flies 
are tied is Hutchinson's, before mentumed "Rie distances 
between the loops or rings and the hooks should be so grad- 
uated as to accommodate different lengths of gut, as illustra- 
ted on the page of trouting-tackle, thus eziabling the fly-fisher 
to change his flies or replace one quickly. This plan is ex- 
cellent for drops, but stretchers would require too long a fly- 
book for convenience. On going a-trovting, I u^ally put up 
a couple of casts, such as I may think will suit the waters 
which I contemplate fishing. For most waters I rig a stretch- 
er ^^ two drops ; and I seldom make a mistake in the selcto- 
tion^f flies. In the early spring I employ the cinnamon as 
the stretcher for one cast, a red ibis as a stretcher for anoth- 
er, and a mallard wing, with claret body, for the third. The 
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first drop above the oiimamon is an ibis, and the first drop 
above the ibis is a cinnamon, and the first drop above the 
mallard wing is a cinnamon. The hand-files are the bine dun 
or the cow-dung. The bine professor is also an excellent fly 
early in the season, as is also the gray ; the yellow is better 
in May. 

My advice to the angler is to purchase his flies of Uie best 
fly-tyers in New York and Boston, where competition has pro- 
duced the necessity for employing first-rate materials in all 
the departments of fishing-tackle, whether of gut, flies, hooks, 
lines, reels, rods, and the coarser paraphernalia of the angler. 

Trottt Rxbls. — ^The click reel is incomparably the best, 
though it is not so good to dry a line on as is the Billingfaast 
reel, which is formed of brass or German silver wire, and tiic 
line open on all sides to the air. The click reel checks the 
Hne to a certain weight of resistance, to which the angler 
soon becomes accustomed, and in giving the fisli^ the butt, Jie 
does it with confidence, because he has ascertained from ex- 
perience how great a check he puts upon the fish, and the pre- 
cise strain caused to his casting-line, which he has regulated 
accordingly. This is not the case with a reel whose tension 
of drag may be changed several times during one. day's sport 
But the best reel for my use is a click reel, with a large per- 
fi)rated barrel or cylinder to reel the line on, and it should 
also be perforated at the ends over the cylinder, for drjriag 
the line. The advantage of a large cylinder to reel the line 
on when the reel does riot multiply is important, because k 
shortens the time of reeling. Besides, with a large cylinder, 
thirty yards is a sufficient length of line. I once killed a five- 
and-a-half-pound trout in a very rapid stream with a nio^ 
ounce rod and only thirty yards of line. It took me two 
hours and twelve minutes to kill the fish, timed by Dr.Be- 
thune, of Boston. • ^ 

A click multiplier is better for angling with the w^m or 
minnow, but many bait anglers of the country prefer a «mal] 
multiplier witbout a click or drag. Bell-metal is soppoiod 
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to be better than German silver or brass, but alumine, or alu* 
minnm, is better than either. 

Ply R0D& — Rods made from split bamboo are unqnestion* 
ably the best in use ; but a Robert Welch rod, of ash for the 
butt and second joint, lance wood for the third, and split bam-' 
boo for the fourth or top joint, is the best rod that I have 
ever owned for general fly-fishing. The ^lit bamboo rod is 
much lighter, and full as desirable. A fly rod should not be 
under twelve feet in length, and I had rather have it six 
inches over, or so made with duplicate top and third joints 
as to make it either twelve or twelve feet six, though my 
longest fly rod is only twelve feet and two inches long. I 
prefer a single action rod to the one of double action or a 
*^ kick in the handle,'' though the latter may send a fly far- 
ther, and deliver it more gracefully, but it lacks the snap of 
the single action to strike. Fly -rods from split bamboo 
should weigh from seven to ten ounces when mounted ; and 
if from ash, lancewood, and split bamboo, if strictly for sin- 
gle hand, their weights should range from nuie to fifteen 
ounces ; and if the latter weight, they should be about twelve 
and a half feet long. Neither rod should be too withy, but 
have snap or elasticity enough in the top to hook a fish with- 
out yielding enough to permit the sinner to disgorge. One 
of the pleasures of fly-fishing is to use a rod which will re- 
sponsively hook a trout without an effort of the angler. The 
sport consists in delivering a fly neatly on a straight line — 
seeing the trout rise gushingly to the surface and accept the 
lure — and playing a trout gracefully. The charm consists in 
the manner of taking the trout, and the surroundings of a 
pleasing landscape — the music of bii-ds, the spring-time of 
general rejuvenation, and the running harmony of intellectu- 
al conversation. . There is society in trouting, but it does not 
prevent the soul from basking in all the life and beauty of 
sound and gayety around. 

Lakdikg Nets. — If for landing in a boat or on shore, a two- 
jotnted handle is the best. If for wading, a short b^tidlei ^t- 
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tacbed to an elastic eord and suspended from the Bkonlder, 
or a double-jointer, in which the second one slides into the 
first, and is attached by a loop to a button on the breast, is 
the least cumbersome* I have found the hollow wire rims 
the best, and brass is the best metal for them. The hollow 
rim is light, and it does not rust. As to the round and oval 
ddapes, they are matters of caprice, and *as to the wicker 
frames of wood, they are no lighter than hollow brass wire, 
while they offer fourfold resistance to the water. The rim 
fidiould be large, the meshes large, the twine not too fine, and 
the net itself lai^e. A landing-net, large, strong, and light, 
ifl one of the angler's' sources of delight. 
.: Tboxtt Basket. — Let it be plaited or woven from the thin 
ovuber grain of -the willow or osier, very light and large; to 
contain ten, fifteen, and twenty pounds of fish are the sizes. 
They should be stained inside and painted outside, or by 
painting the inside also they are more easily cleaned. Green 
is the color preferred. The shape not very deep, with a bole 
in the lid,brac» hinges, a staple extending up through the lid,, 
fastened with a padlock. The strap should be of worsted 
webbmg instead of russet leather, or if of russet leather there 
should be a pad attached, with straps to «lide on the shoni* 
der-strap to the right place. The New York fishing-tackle 
dealers have introduced a Hew gear, by which the weight 
rests on both shoulders, and the basket is held more securely, 
and is less cumbersome in forest-fishing. The angler's ooat 
should be made with a strap and button on the shoulder, un- 
der which to hold the strap of the trout-basket ; and there 
should be another strap on the coat at the left side, to pre- 
vent the basket -strap from moving, and the basket from 
swinging about while climbing over logs and fences. But 
the great desideratiim consists in getting a light and small 
basket, whi<ih will contain a great many large trout of your 
own taking. 

B&iT Box.-— Of course bait-boxes and fly-books are articles 
to purchase a;t the filing-tackle stores ; and while there are? 
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Mimerons theories about fly-booki^ there can be but few about 
bait-boxes. I will therefore state^ beware of those three- 
story complications. Procure a box as 8in^)le as possible in 
ponstruction, made to slide on and be supported by the waist- 
belt which holds up the wading water-proofs, or the common 
leather waist-belt. It should qonsist of two compartments, 
one for worm ^nd the other for minnow, or for grub-worms 
and gcasshoppers. 

Cabbting Casts op Fues.— Instead of winding a casting- 
line round the bat, a double band is made to fit the hat and 
buckle round over the hat-band, and the casting-line or snell^ 
ed flies are attached to it and folded in, so as not to expose 
them, or render them liable to get loose and dangle about, to 
the danger of the face and eyes. The Calcutta or Gibraltar 
aporting-hat, illustrated on the plate with the salmon-rod, is 
excellently adapted for carrying snelled flies or casts. A 
^ snelled fl^" is a length of silk-worm gut, with a fly at one 
^d and a loop at the other. 

SrEAiefiTENiNG Ca8Ting-une8.— Hitch the liae at one end 
ttther by the hook or a loop, and rub the line with brown 
paper between your thumb and finger, and it will take the 
tnms out of it ; or, rub it between India-rubber ; but both 
these methods tend to chafe the gut more or less, and neither 
should be resorted to if you can have time to soak the gut in 
tepid water half an hour. I am in the habit of soaking my. 
easting-line over night in cold water if X intend to fish early 
the next morning ; and I am accustomed also to selecting the 
flies which I think may be necessary, and on the rim of a glass 
nearly filled with watefr I hang the hooks, letting the gut fall 
in the glass and soak all night. I do not approve of straight- 
ening gut by £i*iction when soaking it is possible. 

rThus, with a finely-balanced and finished fly-rod, a click 
seel attached to the rod below the hand, a silk and hair 
braided line, protected from the effect of water by being 
oiled, varnished, or saturated with some oleaginous substance, 
braided like a whip-lash to taper each way from the middle, 
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a stained gut casting-line tapering from the reel-line to the 
9tretch€fr, a well-selected cast of flies, with drops artistically 
fastened to the casting-line, and of proper length, a . good 
landing-net and light basket, and I am ready for the fray, and 
to angle all day ; for. I never yet experienced a day long 
enough while fishing. , 

Oh ! the varied and miied emotions of the fly-fisher. How 
often he is tantalized by false rises, which suddenly inflate 
him with hope, to collapse as soon by disappointment. Some- 
times he misses a well-intended rise of so bold an eflTort as to 
render the fish too much alarmed by the sights and sense of 
the upper air to trust a repetition. Anon he hooks a fine 
trout, and in playing it the hook parts from the jaw of the 
fish, leaving to conjecture whether it was really a disgorge 
or a too tender hold. Thus he continues whipping the water, 
exercised by various emotions, when a large feeding trout 
springs above the water, revealing all his beauties of color 
and proportions, and, taking the fly, he darts, away with the 
power and celerity which prove that he is going to try the 
strength of the tackle. What interesting moments to ,the 
angler ! The numerous runs of the fish, his wiles and strat- 
egy to escape, are all tried in vain, and he is finally helped 
out of the wet by means of the landing-net 

The man or boy who has never taken a trout has not 
really seen one-^with angler's eyes. To the angler, a large, 
healthy trout in full season, just taken, when fish are scaree 
and bite shy, is the prettiest object in the whole world of 
beauty. 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL TROUT FUES. 

Letter A, the artificial, and B, the natural dun-cut fly (pkry- 
ganea), is a good lure for the month of May. Body of 
brown bear's hair, mixed with blue and yellow worsted, 
whipped with green and yellow ; brown feather wings, and 
squirrel's-tail hair for antennsd. 

T^etter C, the artificial, and D, the natural of the green-tail fly 
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(phryganed). This is regarded as a snooessfbl fly for April ; 
body dubbed with for from hare's ear, whipped with gray 
or green silk, hackle from gray cock, and wings from the 
prolace of a partridge wing. 

Letter £, the natural, and F, the artificial of the prime dmi, a 
fly for Muroh {€pfiemer<i)y and for which month the great 
dun, dark brown, little red-brown, and the small dark brown 
are also favorites. They are composed of difierent shades 
of mohair, dun and speckled wings, and gray and light 
brown hackles. 

L^ter I, the artificial, and J, the natural dun drake, or March 
brown, or Moorish brown {ephemeni). Body of hare's^ear 
for and yellow worsted, or black wool whipped with red 
silk; mottled wings, and hackle from the gray cock. Pro- 
fessor Rennie, M. Carroll, and hosts of other authorities, 
consider this the best March fly. 

M 
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Iietter G, the natural, and H, the artificial cow-dung fly. The 
T)ody of lemon-yellow mohair and a yellow feaUier, whip 
ped with yellow silk, and the wings of grayish-blue feather 
of a hen, land-rail, or mallard. This is one of the taking 
flies for March and April, and the best that I ever saw were 
tied by Pritchard Bros. ' 

Letter K, the artificial, and L, the natural blue dun or violet 
fly. Body of light worsted violet, mixed with gray down ; 
the wings from the pale feathers of a starling's wing, whip- 
ped with pale yellow silk. The black gnat, early and late 
bright browns or cinnamons, palm fly, and whirling dun, 
with the blue dun,' dun drake, with palmers, hackles, and 
the stone fly, are intended for both March and April. 

Letter M, the natural, and N, the artificial hawthorn fly. 
Body of black ostrich herl or black seal's fur, mixed with 
bufl* mohair; wings of horn shavings, or of the palest 
snipe's feather or mallard's wing. . • 

Letter O, the natural, and P, the artificial oak fly. This is a 
May insect, famous under the names of oak fly, camlet fly, 
down-hill fly, and canon fly. The body is dubbed wiUi 
dark brown shining camlet, whipped with very fine green 
silk, or is made with a bittern's feather, and the wings from 

, the double gray feather of a mallard or of a woodcock. 

Letter Q, the natural, and R, the artificial green drake or 
green Mayrfly, the common fresh-water fly for May. The 
body is dubbed with hog's down or light bear's hair, mix- 
ed with yellow mohair, dipped with pale floss silk, and a 
small strip of peacock's herl for the head ; the wings from 
the rayed feathers of the mallard, dyed yellow; the hackle 
from the bittern's neck, and the tail from the long hairs of 
the sable or ferret. 
The gray drake is similar in form, but different in colom, 

haying the body dubbed with whitish hog's down, mixed 

with black spaniel's fur or white ostrich herl, whipped with 

black silk ; the wings dark gray mallard ; black hackle, with 

silver twist ; whisks of tail from a black cat's whiskers. 
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Comments. — ^From the perusal of previous pages addressed 
to the questions of " senses in fishes,** the reader will not oe 
surprised at the difference between natvrcd and artificial flies. 
Fishes in general, and indeed all fishes, are generally more 
readily attracted by the size, color, and action of a lure than 
by its fonn. And as a floating lure is better than a sinking 
6ne, the fly-tyers prefer such floating hairs as those from 
hog's ears, seals, bears, the South American fox, otter, etc., 
while for feathers they prefer those of the mallards, the bar- 
red feathers of the wood-duck, and numerous olher oil-quilled 
feathers, including all such as do not lose their lustre by the 
action of water, and, like the topknot of the golden-pheas- 
»ant, will shine as brilliantly in the water as above it. It is 
doubtless true that more care in selecting floating materials, 
and the adoption of a greater number of oleaginous sub- 
stances in mounting flies, would be an improvement upon the 
almost perfect state to which the art of fly-tying has already 
attained. I prefer a body of silk to one of mohair for the 
chmanwnfly^ because silk retains more lustre when wet than 
does con^mon wool, or even mohair ; and so with the blxieprch 
fessor^ another attractive fly for large trout, the body of 
which should be wound with lustrous blue silk. The near- 
est copies of nature that I ever saw in flies are those of gut- 
ta-percha, recently imported by Andrew Clerk & Co., who 
keep the largest assortment of hooks, duflSngs, feathers, silk- 
worm gut, and all the materials requisite for the angler to 
be prepared with on a lengthy fishing tour, of any house in 
America, if not in the world. 

Many fly-fishers claim that a different fly is required for 
every month during the trouting season ; but that has not 
been my experience with trout, nor of the best anglers with 
whom I have conversed on the subject. I refer not to fledged 
lores for salmon, as that royal fish is as capricious about flies, 
and changes its mind as frequently as did the Empress Jose* 
phme about bonnets. 

Barker, an authority on angling, says : 
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*'A brother of the angle must always be sped 
^ith three black pakners, and also three red ; 

And all made with hackles. In a cloudy day 

Or in windy weather, angle you may." 

Se then recommends the May-fly, and states that the haw- 
thorn fly should be small, while the oak fly with brown wings 
and the grasshopper should be carefully imitated, concluding 
with the following advice : 

'* Once more, my good brother, 111 speak in thy ear : 
Hog's, red cow's, and bear's wool to float best appear ; 
And so doth yomr for, if it rightly &li ; 
But always remember, make two, and make alL" 
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, CHAPTER m. 

MIDDLE DAM CAMP. 

This camp is situated at the head of Rapid River, and at 
the foot of Mollyehunkemunk Lake, being the next lake east 
of the Umbagdg, in a chain of a dozen lakes, in the State of 
Maine, which head near the mountains separating that state 
fhwn Canada. Rapid River falls into Umbagog Lake, and as 
this is a famous trouting region, I give a view of the camp, 
where the angler luxuriates on brook trout and spruce par- 
tridges, and rests from his day's labor on a spring-bed. Trout 
of nine pounds' weight each have been taken there, though I 
never took one which scaled much over six pounds. It was 
here that I met a new experience in the character of trout, 
and think it worth relating for the benefit of anglers. 

While I believe that trout are not generally so discrimin- 
ating in the selection of artificial flies as to evince acuteness 
of vision, yet I have experienced that at certain waters, when 
the streams are^low and clear, a copy of the living fly is more 
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or less necessary to success. This is the c&se at the pool and 
rapids below the middle dam at the head of Rapid Biver, and 
half a mile below Middle Dam Camp, where a large shoal of 
— apparently educated — trout keep leaping and tumbling so 
that from fifty to a hundred speckled beauties of from two to 
five pounds' weight are always in sight. But it used to be 
said that they would not take an artificial fly ; so, school-boy 
like, the guests at the camp sent every angler, on his arrival, 
to "try below the dam," as a sell. It pleased them to see a 
fresh man's fece glow at the first sight of those sportive beaur 
ties, which acted as if half in coquetry and half in defianoe 
of anglers. I felt thankful when witnessing the self-denying 
hospitality which prompted several anglers, who were entire 
strangers to me, to cease angling opposite the camp for the 
sole purpose of showing me a pool full of very anxious trout, 
tliey left after I had tried in vain to coax a ^vorable notice 
at one oast of flies. I changed my cast several times, and 
then rested the pool to allow them to change their minds or 
^et their appetites, until I devoted in that way about two 
days, to the amusement of the anglers at the camp, and final- 
ly began to think that the stories I had beard about the sa^ 
gaoity of those trout were true. On my return to camp aft- 
er each trial below the dam, I saw that my brethren of the 
angle were interested in my eflfcrts by their furtive glances 
and sly winks at each other as they anxiously inquired what 
sport I had enjoyed. But all their jokes fell short, for my 
mind was with the sparkling beauties below the dam. After 
having exhausted my fly-books of their attractive lures, I 
concluded to repair to the dam and study the trout There 
they were, apparently as jolly as ever, rolling, timibling, and 
leaping about the snr&ce of the clear, curling pool I had 
2kot sat long on the dam, and peered into the sparkling eddies 
below, before I saw a trout rise gracefoUy and swallow an 
ash-colored midge which had floated down from the dam. 
On looking around me, I saw a cloud of drab ephemera, rath- 
dr larger than mnsquitoes, swarming over the dry timber 
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dam, and ever and anon, as one fell on the water, a trout 
rose very gracefully and swallowed it, turning quickly down, 
and causing a wl^irl made by his caudal train, which had so 
excited me when I first looked upon the pool With assidu- 
ity I commenced examining my flies in search of an a^ 
midge. I soon found a pair, and, placing one on as my stretchi- 
er, the first cast I made with it fastened a three-pound trout, 
played and landed it. The next cast I fastened another, but 
so slightly that the hook parted from his mouth. Two or 
three more caste assured me that the shoal " smelt a rat ;'' 
and as minks, muskrats, and flies with hooked tails are their 
tenor, I adjourned to another pool, and did not return to the 
dam until nearly night, when I took the conceit out of four 
more beauties ; but, after playing the fifth nearly half an hour, 
he made a rush for the rapids, and went over the ohite^ car* 
rying away my casting - line. Having captured five, and 
played two more trout that day, I felt satis&d. I had fer 
years contended that trout might be taken with artificial fly 
^en in feeding htmior, but I had never before fionnd them, so 
fastidious or discriminative. Since then, Mr. James Stephens, 
of Hoboken, and myself, hired a trout-pond in Conneotieat, 
and though I fished it three days, and Mr. Stephens three 
weeks, yet neither of us succeeded in capturing one with the 
fly. Neither would they tiAe a minnow, while they rose 
freely to angle and grub worms, oast, without sinker, as a fly. 
On the last day of my visit to the pond I saw the trout rush- 
ing furiously after tadpoles ; but, as I had not time to re^ 
main and try that bait, I probably lost a treat, for I have 
since heard that it is the fiivorite lure for trout in some parts 
of the state. Indeed, the fish-culturists of France propagate 
frogs, that the trout may feed on tadpoles. 

The angler, on making a lengthy tour for sport, can not 
have too great a number or variety of artifidal files, ^e can 
procure them at the principal fishing*tackle estabHi^meiits 
m New York, where competition has so sharpened invention 
and enterprise that the best flies and fly<-tiers are imported^ 
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together with the best materials, from wherever on earth 
they are to be obtamecL Or he may be supplied in Boston, 
Mottttreal, Qnebeo, or at BcHne,Booheater, or Mnmford, New 
York 

In addition to an extensive assortment of flies, the angler 
should carry silks, wools, mohair^ duffings, and feathers of va- 
rious colors, gold and silver threads and tinsels, fine hooks, 
and selected gut, so that he may occasionally extemporize a 
cast of flies, which, though not so finely tied, may combine 
siie and colors attractive for the finny epicures which show 
themselves fi^tidious about putting in an appearance. This 
course is pursued by many experienced anglers, whom, I may 
justly add, are great bunglers at tying a fly or properly 
mounting a hook. Half a dozen lessons from Pritchard 
Brothers, or from one of the fly-tyers for Andrew Clerk & 
Oo., could scarcely fail of being useful to the student of con- 
templative philosophy. 

SECTION SECOND. 

SELECT ARTIFICIAL TBOUT-FLIES. 




No.1. Black Gnat— Black oetrich-feather b^y, wlnn of pale starling's feather, drab 
tail and antennn. %. Red Ibis.— Red body, wonnd with gold or silver cord ; brown 
hackle and tstl; red Wn fe a t her wings. 8. Wilson's Professor.— Yellow gat body, 
monntra by M'Bride, of Mnmford, N. Y. ; red ibis tail headed with gold tinMl, brown 
hadne. grar mallard wine. 4. Stone Fly.— Green drake wing and hackle, drab body 
and tail. 5. Pritchard's Stone Fly.— Composition body, drab wings, tall, and anten- 
nae. A. Cinnamon Fly.— Orange Dodv, asn-colored wings, brown hadue and taiL 
7. Qreen Drake.— Silver body, tipped with gold ; short black hacklor black head, 
brown tail ; vdngs and shonlders of green drake feather. 
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BOUND BEND FLY-HOOKS. 

Those are Adlingtoa andHutchincaii's sapecfine wantmlei 
cast-Bteel hooks. They are imported in great nambem hj 
Andrew Cl^k So Go., and, whether straight or curbed, are the 
best fly-hook in use, and infinitely superior to the common 
Limerick hook. 
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FISH-HOOK PHILOSOPHY. 

Upon the subject of fish-hooks, their important qualities 
and bearings are applicable to hooks for all fishing purposes* 
The draft, or pull on a hook, is equally applicable to a hook 
for fly-fishing or for capturing the largest sharks. It is con- 
ceded by hook-makers that the forged hook is the best, 
whether it be hammered flat, square, or round. The needle- 
pointed, cast-steel hooks, of round bend, are probably best for 
mounting with flies for salmon, black bass, or trout, or bait- 
bg for striped bass, squeteague, and maskinong^ ; while for 
sheepshead, kingfish, and for all fishes which have a small 
and hard mouth, the Sproat bend is preferable. Of the Kin- 
sey or Pennsylvania hook, the shape is good for small fish, 
but it gapes so much that a large fish is apt — ^in sulking and 
beating its nose against a rock, or rubbing it on the gravel 
bottom — ^to spring the hook out. If made of large wire and 
well tempered, it is good for sheepshead and kingfish, because 
it is not so long from the bend to the barb as is the Limerick 
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of the O'Shaoghncssy patteni, or the regulation hook for ex- 
portation. The Virginia hook, and the Sproat and round 
hends of Redditch, are the best that I have seen. 

The foregoing out, representing the samples of two hooks, 
was clipped from a recent number of the Fibld, and as it 
embodies philosophy founded on experience,! give it, refer- 
ring to the cut, as follows : 

" Now I have this autumn devoted particular attention to 
this subject, i, ei, hooks. I have been fishing with Hutchin- 
son's Limerick and Sproat b^inls (I may remark that I can 
not speak too highly of the latter for its prehensile capabili- 
ties), and the fibllowing is the result. In seven consecutive 
days' fishing I hooked thirty-six fish, and of them landed 
twenty-seven. I was broken four times. Once my single 
gut, with which I always fish, was frayed by a heavy fish 
gainst sharp boulders, and three times the hooks were the. 
traitors— two were Limericks, and one was a Sproat. Three 
out of tbdrty^six is too large a proportion, and it is very de- 
sirable to reduce it. E^en in fishing with single gut, the 
heaviest fish, if properly handled, barring the circumstances 
of snags or boulders, seldom succeed in breaking the line. 
But what handling will save a hook ? One wiU go some- 
times, and most unaccountably, probably from being fixed so 
as to allow the fish to wrench, jerk, or squeeze it. The first 
step to a cure is to find the weak point. 

^^llie only Sproat hook which has broken with me went at 
the point a. I think it is an admirable form of hook, al- 
though I tried it first as an experiment this year, with muck 
prejudice against the looks of it. It is less apt to break tbaa 
the Limerick, both from its form, and because the pull, d, c, Ib 
nearly in the direction of the point, whereas in the other the 
line of pall, d, €, forms an obtuse angle at the point d Of 
the thousand and one Limerick hooks which I have seen bro- 
ken, either against stones or in fish, by fi«* the greater propor- 
tion have failed at the point f, where — ^in good hooks to a 
less, and in bad to a greater measure — the wire is reduced in 
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forming the barb. Having determined the weak point, I 
^tank it can be merely a mechanical difficulty which prevents 
that part of the hook being made as strong as the rest, and 
anglers should insist on manufacturers overcoming it. I ob- 
tained some hooks firom Messrs. Bernard, of St. Jameses Pass^ 
sage, which were flat-sided— that is, they were filed to angles, 
and the section of the wire would be nearly an oblong. They 
appeared exceptionally strong, but were otherwise objection- 
able, being over-ironed and over-barbed. I think something 
might be done by flattening the wire from the beginning of 
the bend, the shank being left circular for fly-dressing facili- 
ties. A section of the wire at the bend would then be ellip- 
tical However, ignorance as to the manoiacture, unfortu* 
nately, is in the way of my suggesting any thing practical ; 
but if I succeed in drawing attention from anglers and man- 
o^turers to this subject, my object in occupying so much 
of your space will be fulfilled. Salmokiobps. 

** [Hie hooks which * Salmoniceps' describes as flat and filed 
at the sides are, we fancy, not filed, but hammered, as they 
are usually described in the trade as ' fi>rged Limerick tapers.' 
We have previously expressed a very high opinion of the 
Sproat bend, which is undoubtedly one of the best, if not the 
best, salmon hook made. — Ed.]" 

Having a greater variety of fishes to angle for in America 
than there are of angler's fishes in Europe, it will be necessary 
to reouf to this subject, for the fishhook is the foundation of 
all fishing^aokle; and if it gives way, all the expense of 
mounting or baiting it, with expense of other tackle and loss 
of time, besides the chagrin, amounting to mortification and 
sometimes almost desperation at losing a very large fish, go 
for worse than nothing. The centre-draft hook of the an* 
cients is quite similar to the hook Oy 5, c, minus the barb, and 
it is probably the best form for all large fish. 
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. = . SECTION THIRD. . , 1 

BAIT-FISHIKG FOR TROUT. 

'* Hail to the spring-time and the lylls ! 
Hail to the meadows and the f(^ ! 
Hail to th^ gorges and the riUs ! 
All hail the tront 'neath yonder log I 
Haye good care. 
That's his lair : 
Heigh-ho, hop, 
Flip, flap, flop. 

Hail to the shockinc^old straw hat, 

Second-hand trowsers, coat, and boots, 
Box of worms, lively and fat, 
All hail your hook in those oM roots ! 
Careless man, 
Mad as bran. 
Neither snap. 
Nor flip, flap. ' 

Blessed and calm the smiling mom ; 

Birds sing wheresoe'er we roam. 
Flowers the fields and woods adorn ; 
All hail my line 'midst daiicing foam ! 
Now look out — 
Silent stand — 
And a tront 
Will kiss my hand. 

Hail the graceful silver gleam ! 

Lo ! a ttont, with sudden spring, 
Forms a spray-bow o*er the stream, 
And is added to my string. 
Verbum sap, 
Flip, flop, flap." 
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The above pastoral was contributed by a clergyman who* 
is as eloquent in the pulpit as he is persuasive along the 
streams. The disciples were fishermen. 

The bait-rod should be a little heavier and longer than the 
fly-rod. I prefer one not less than fifteen feet in length, 
formed of four joints, the top one lancewood ; and in place 
of rings, I prefer guides of aluminum. A click multiplier is 
the best reel. In angling a stream of tangled brush margin, 
it may be fished without the bottom joint by tying on the 
reel ; and in carrying the rod througb brambles, it is best to 
unjoint, leaving the line and reel on when the distance is only 
from one trout pool to another, or not more than a mile. The 
bait-fisher is much more eager in pursuit of his game than is 
the fly-fisher. He threads his way through thorns and bram- 
bles that appear impenetrable to any one but a bait-fisher. 
He prefers to wade the stream if it be not too deep, but he 
permits nothing to prevent him from fishing all the poote. 
He generally prefers to fish down stream, and if he discovers 
fresh tracks of an angler gone before. He will dither endeavor 
most adroitly to get before him, or he will fish so slow as te 
let the trout recover from the fright caused from the distorb- 
auce of the waters by th^ angler ahead of him. In the mean 
time the foremost angler is continually on the alert to see 
that no one gets before him on the stream; but if he suspects 
an attempt to outflank him, he pretends to reel up and pre- 
pare for home, when in reality he is only putting up his tackle 
to make a long detour and arrive at the stream at a greater 
distance below his adversary. The bait-fisher does not — like 
the fly-fisher — fish all the stream, but knows how to judge 
where the trout lie in wait for bait. The fly-flsher often 
takes them from the shallow reefs before they seek their hid- 
ing-places, where the bait-fisher finds them. Bait-fishing is, 
of all field-sports, the parent of more patience and eager per- 
severance than any other. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LESSON BY "JOSH BILLINGS." 

Anglers with bait 
are a more queer, 
quaint, peculiar class 
of sportsmen than are 
the devotees of th^ 
fly, and they include 
in their class students 
deeply read in nature 
and books. If you de- 
sire to find an original 
genius, you will most 
readily succeed among 
anglers with bait, who 
use primitive rods and 
^1 tackle, and follow the 
S^>K streams solitary and 
e^^I^r^ I silent, in a meditative 
^^ I mood, enjoying the 
sights and sounds of 
nature unmolested by the presence of the less contemplative 
fly-fisher, or the worshiper of dog and gun. Such a one Josh 
Billings appears to be, with his coat buttoned on the wrong . 
side, if his writings are any index to the man. His lesson is 
included in the following original verse : 

** Whare the dul stream 
Haz fatted tew a pulp 
The sooty arth. 

Go seek the dark-skinned alder 
(A tiny forest), * 

And from the crowded growth 
Selekt a slender wand, 
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Tni tapering from base to pinnakel, 

Four yards in length. 

Bee it thy care 

Smoothly the bark tew cleave from awl the pole 

Save near the springy top. 

Thare leave the aatiff kiwer two feet or more ; 

Haply thus the game no fear wHl hav 

When thwart the brook yn stretch the reed." 

Anglers will agree that "Josh" has studied both the rod 
aBd .the habits of trout, for he describes what a fishing-rod 
should be for general use in angling along a stream where 
resilB and jointed rods are scarcely ever seen. The favorite 
baits for such anglers are, 1st, angle- worms, or common eartli- 
worms, kept in moss a day to scour, and then sometimes 
sprinkled with milk to feed them, and still not to darken lieir 
color ; 2d, the white grub-worm, found in great numbers by 
flitting decayed logs of soft maple or cherry ; 3d, the shiner 
of the brook ; 4th, the grasshopper. The two latter baits are 
preferred by members of highest rank in the profession ; and 
in lieu of the shiner, when near the coast, they use smelt and 
spearing with nearly equal success. 

THE ARDENT ANGLES. 

Our wide acres and free streams are favorable to the cul- 
tivation of liberal, poetical, and artistic ideas, and I select the 
following verse from a poem by a gifted student at paintrng 
and the fine art of angling : 

"We break from the tree-groups, a glade deep with grass ; 
The white clover's breath loads the sense as we pass. 
A sparkle — a streak— a lN*oad glitter is seen, 
The bright Callikoon through its thickets of green ! 
We rush to the banks — its sweet music we hear ; 
Its gush, dash, and gurgle all blent to the ear. 
No shadows are drawn by iJie cloud-covered sun, 
We plunge in the crystal, our sport is begun. 
Our line, where that ripple shoots onward, we throw ; 
It sweeps to the ibam-spangled eddy below ; 
A Ifemor — a pull — the trout upward is thrown, 
He swings to our basket — the priie is our own !" 

Alfbed B. Street. 
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The ardent Angler. 



I have also seen excellent fly-fishers with such an extem- 
porized rod as Josh Billings recommends. On Pine Creek, 
in Pennsylvania, anglers who fish for a livelihood nse such a 
rod, and fish with only one clumsily-tied fly. They wade the 
stream — which is a good plan to avoid meeting rattlesnakes 
— ^and to a string tied over the left shoulder and under the 
left arm tHey attach their fish, and tow them along as they 
angle down the stream. On some days they take from thirty 
to fifty pounds of trout. On Trout Run, a tributary to Ly- 
coming Creek, the best native anglers use a rod formed of 
two hickory joints lashed together, and a top joint of whale- 
bone lashed on — whole length about nine feet. They fish 
down stream, wading the middle of the creek where not too 
deep, and casting right and left some forty feet, under boughs 
which barely clear the water, bringing out large prismatic 
beauties at nearly every cast with a single fly of domestic 
make. They do this where gentlemen amateurs, from all 
parts of the country, find it extremely difficult to get a rise 
to their superior flies, though presented with the best make 

N 
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of q>lit bamboo rod, handled by expert anglers. The natives 
tie on their click reel ; and for guides and top, use loops of 
leather or raw-hide, 

lUprenons notre Diacours. — Of bait-fishing nothing seems 
more simple to the uninitiated than to be able successfiilly 
to angle with a wonn. Mere urchins have succeeded with a 
rough stick, linen line, and clumsy hook, more clumsily tied 
On, and covered with a worm, in landing a goodly-sized fish. 
But this is a mere matter of luck, and it would be absurd to 
cladsify the performance among the efibrts of scientific bait- 
anglers. 

l^tertaining, as I really do, great respect for many bait- ^ 
fishers of trout, I the more cheerfully present the followiug 
opinion from the genial angler and man of genius, Thomas 
Tod. Stoddart, whose " Companion" and*** Anglers* Rambles 
and Songs" have afforded me so much pleasure and instruc- 
tion: 

* " It may perliaps startle some, and those no novices in the 
art, when I declare, and offer moreover to prove, that worm- 
fishing for trout requires essentially more address and expe- 
rience, as well as better knowledge of the habits and instincts 
of the fish, than fly-fishing." He does not refer to the praic- 
tice followed in brooks and petty streams, nor as pursued 
after heavy rains in discolored waters, and goes on to say : 
■*My afiirmation bears solely on its practice as carried <m 
during the summer months in Scotland, when the waters are 
clear and low, the skies bright and warm. Then it is, aad 
then only, that it ought to be dignified as sport ; and sport 
it assuredly is, fully as exciting, perhaps more so than angling 
with the fly or minnow." 

As I agree in the method recommended by this teacher, I 
will give its principal features, and leave with the angler to 
iteeide in his course of practice between us. '' The rod should 
^proach seventeen fifeet in length, but light, top pieces some- 
what stMF, of lance or hickory." 

The conmion trou ting-line of stained silk and hair, tapering 
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ftom the middle to each end, as sold by our fishing-tackle 
men, is the best. The same may be said of the ordinary click 
reel, though it were better did it multiply. " The casting- 
line of silk -worm gut should be well tapered, and seven 
lengths of long single gut, tinged rather than dyed with the 
ordinary decoction of logwood and alum. The knots should 
he tied with care, but not whipped with thread-Hin operation 
which should be confined solely to the upper joints of the 
line. They ought to be of picked material, sound, clear, and 
fine, without flaw or fretting." 

Hooks should be of finest steel, needle-pointed, and either 
the conunon Aberdeen round bend, Hutchinson's round bend, 
SproaVs be|^, or the Kinsey bend, known as the Pennsylva- 
nia trout4iook. '^ Before attaching the snell or gut, file and 
break off from a quarter to half an inch of the shank, which 
is usually too long." This I have foimd best with hooks for 
small striped bass, which weigh each from half a pound to 
three pounds. Tie on the hooks with red rilk, well waxed. 
^Some worm-fishers of celebrity adopt a small projection of 
gut or bristle, as in the tackle used for the stone fly," etc.. 

Sinkers should be made of i^lit shot, from all sizes between 
pigeon and buck shot, according to the tide or eurrent, or 
by winding sheet-lead round the line a foot or more above 
the hook. The bait should play under water, be kept mov- 
ing, and ne^er allowed to sink to the bottom or float on the 
surface ; and when the current is swift, shot should be dis- 
tabuted above the regular sinker on the casting-line. 

The best baitranglers seldom use a float ; when they do it 
is very small, only large enough to float the lightest sinker 
that will answer for the water. Casts should be regularly 
made, and the bait kept moving as if it were a* fly under .wa« 
ter ; or if in the current of a stream, should be made to move 
with the current, as if there were no hook in it. The head 
of the wonQ should be broken ofl^ and the hook so baited 
with the remainder as to leave an inch of the tail firee to pby 
naturally.. 
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Of the varieties of angle-worm, that with rijigs, from five 
to six inches long, and about the size of a wheat-8ti*aw, is the 
best. Place the lot dug for fishing in cold water a little salt- 
ed, and leave them in five minutes ; then take them out, and 
place them on a dry board for ten minutes. To fardier scour 
them, place them in swamp-moss which is damp, but not 
wringbig wet ; let them remain over night, and next morning 
go a-fishing. 

The grub-worm is best in streams after a shower, because, 
being white, it shows best in discolored water. But the best 
bait of all for trout, to my notion, is a live shiner. Large 
trout will take it in preference to any other bait. As trout 
do not usually bite freely previous to a shower, jt is best to 
bait-fish in the rain, or just after it has ceased. Fish know 
by instinct when it is going to rain, and they fast until it be- 
gins, because they expect the rain to swell the stream and 
bring down to them all sorts of delicacies ; therefore, as soon 
as it commences to rain, they take any thing offered which 
they can swallow. 

It is the angler's duty and pleasure to study all the pecu- 
liarities of weather, with the habits and haunts of trout, and 
to practice upon them; for as the bait-fisher does not usa- 
ally whip all the surfiice of the water, but selects his places 
to drop his bait, it is necessary to know on which side of a 
rock or log it is natural for the trout to lie in w^t for bait. 
The sucbessful ^bait-angler studies also the condition of the 
water, and selects his favorite pools, while the fly-fisher looks 
for a gentle wind that will carry his flies off, and trusts to his • 
skill and good fortune for attracting sport. 

Fly-fishing possesses its peculiar advantages. As a means 
of Qxercise, it reaches just the degree to brace the muscles, ex- 
ercise the temper, enliv^i the. spirits, and produce the alter- 
nations between hope and despair characterized as sport It 
encourages fine addres» and graceful attitudes, produces ear- 
nestness and even enthusiasm, and while the practice in minu- 
tij© is not so close as to pin the mind to earth, every sound of 
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bird or sight of flower is enjoyed by the devotee, and as he 
casts his eyes alofl and around, the earth appears a paradise, 
and anglers the only appreciative recipients of its blessing& 
Hence, from the variety of emotions which entrance the mind 
of the angler, men of genius and learning, especially those of 
ideal temperament, such as poets, painters, sculptors, philoso- 
phers, and worshipers of nature, become so penetrated witli 
the beauties which suiTound its pursuit, that the cold, calcu- 
lating outer world deems them mad upon a trivial subject. 
But it was owing solely to the pleasures which angling con- 
fers that Thomson, Bums, Scott, Hogg, and a host of other 
acknowledged worthies, succeded by Prof. Wilson, Words- 
worth, King Leopold, Dr. Bethune, and Daniel Webster, ea- 
gerly exchanged the gray goose-quill and the fellowship of 
books for the gently-tapeiing trout-rod and the music of the 
rills and cascades, older than the rhythm of Homer, and as at- 
tractive as the propositions of Socrates. " Therefore it was 
that Paley left his meditative home, and Davy his tests and 
crucibles, Chantrey his moulds, models, and chisel-work— each 
and all to rejoice and renovate themselves," and to fish up 
new ideas as with the gentle wand they cast their lines in 
pleasant places, playing trout in sparkling waters, and ^njoy- 
itig a sportive recreation which ever fills the mind with pure 
and joyous emotions, tempered by serene philosophy. 
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SECTION SECOND. 

ANGUN6 FOB CHILDREN. 

' Come when the leaf comes, angle with me, 
Come when the bee comes crossing the lea ; 
Come with the wild flowers, 
Come with the mild showers, 
Come when the singing bird calleth for thee !" 

Stoddart. 

/TRAN6B ! I sometimes inTolun- 
tarily ejaculate when I see 
^ ^ people economic the necessa- 
ries of life in order to be able 
to support a carriage and dress 
the family &ncifully, to take 
them on a drive in the country 
over dusty roads as an airing 
and exercise for the promotion 
of health. 

Of course, exercise in the- 
open air is necessary ^r the 
preservation of good health; 
and a residence in a city where 
the only breathing-places are 
its parks, or in the few country 
places which are remote from 
waters that offer the recreation 
of angling, there is an excuse 
for the next means in the sim- 
ple catalogue for promoting 
and preserving health, which is 
driving or riding on horseback. 
But in our country of broad 
acres ftnd free fishings, evOTy, 
parent should teach his children to angle. The sport, which 
is not laborious, soon renders the young student so ardent in 
its pui!«uit that he will get sufficient exercise, while bis mind 
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will be rendered logical by the realization of canse and effect, 
and his whole being will soon become attuned to the harmo- 
nies of nature. The pleasurable exercise and anxieties in the 
practice of angling rest and recuperate the mind, so that 
children are thereby enabled to commit their school lessons 
to memory with greater ease, and to understand them more 
folly. 

A small stream to angle in from the shore, or a pond to 
row out on and anchor the boat to fish from, is a great lux- 
ury which a family should not omit the enjoyment o£ I have 
nQticed with pleasure that the taste for angling has been in- 
creasing annually for the past ten years with our ladies. They 
begin to delight in fishing excursions- and in the harmony of 
angling. There is, therefore, hope of a large crop of anglers 
from the rising, generation. Twenty years ago there were 
seareely a dozen ladies in the metropolis who could scull a 
bcMit, but now many ladies ply a pair of sculls very grace- 
fully. With those families settled near the shores \>f the 
numerous water approaches to New York, and along Har- 
leaa; River, the taste is setting in favor of light, buoyant, com- 
fortable, and elegant row-boats; and morning and evening, 
these boats, laden with joyous families of children, lend an 
enlivening charm to the scene. 

Sometimes papa and mamma take the children a-fishing. 
Whenever they do, they should supply them with a light 
bamboo rod, and attach at a joint one third from the top end 
a very fine silk or linen line ; wind it a few times round the' 
rod, and cast two half hitches over the top end ; then affix a 
float according to the depth of the water, so that the bait will 
sink virithin six inches of the bottom, and a foot above the 
hook fasten to the line from one to three split shot. Let the 
hook be the minnow size, and the bait — a piece of an^e^worm 
dog the day previous, and laid in moss or green grass over 
night to scour, if for small fresh-water fishes — should merely 
cover tbe point of the hook. Never bait with the head of 
the worm ; always break that off and throw it in the waten 
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Sometimes it is best to take an extra supply of worms, and 
out some of them into small pieces and throw them into the 
fishing-pool to attract the fishes to the place where you in- 
tend angling. The liver of any animal is good bait for sun- 
fish, shiners, chubs, dace, etc. If angling in salt-water for 
white perch, smelt, spearing, porgees, and tomoods, use shrimp 
for bait ; or, if they can not be procured, use either soft or 
hard shell clam. Rig the line with, only one hook, and let 
papa regulate the whole tackle according to the size of the 
fishes to be angled for. 

Oh ! well do I remember the time when I first essayed to 
capture the finny beauties of the brook. I was about seven 
years old, and as my father, who was devoted to educational 
pursuits, had found both recreation and consolation in an- 
gling, he used sometimes to permit me to accompany him 
and carry his strings of trout, and finally rigged me out with 
IX wand, line, and hook. Th*e first fish that I caught was a 
shiner.' The sensation caused by the bite of the fish, and the* 
sight of the trembling and shining beauty as I cast it over 
my head, and when realizing, by running to my hook and 
learning that I had actually caught it, were moments as in- 
describable as they were ecstatic. I was anxious to return 
home at once and show the trophy to the family, and was 
not dissuaded until my larger comrades pointed out the pos- 
sibility of my taking a long string of such jewels. 

After practicing a season with this light tackle, it will be 
best to procure regular perch-tackle, and the next season a 
reel and trout-rod may be added to the outfit Then grass- 
hoppers will be found the favorite bait for trout and young 
black bass, and small shiners and white grub-worms will be 
found most attractive after a shower for large trout, bliack 
bass* perch, and now and then a sand.pickerel, which some of 
the fishermen call dor6e. The lad will soon learn that the 
most rapturous sport is realized along a stream and among 
the birds as they chirp and sing while flitting from spray to 
spray, for they rightly regard the young angler as a friend. 
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and 8o nearly a companion that they vie with each other in 
melody to charm him on. 

After tea both mamma and papa take a seat with the chil- 
dren in the punt, when papa rows out on the pond and an- 
chors the punt, and then baits the hooks and takes off thi» 
iish. This is the contemplative philosopher's recreation. It 
b simple, innocent, and charming. 

** Delicious masings fill the heart, anch images of bliss ; 
Ah ! that ail pictures of the past were innocent as this!" 

" Like distant music — ^heard at even, 
When the gold light has lefk the dying day — 
Which, like some spirit song from heaven. 
Swells softly, then as softly dies away ; 
Yet dieth not away within the soul, 

But leaves a soothing influence behind, . . 

That oft will in our thoughtful hours control 
The grosser, worldly cares that crowd the mind — 
Just so the thoughts of dearest friends will steal 
Over the pensive soul with *fond reflections. 
And, waking slumbering chords of love, reveal 
Those hidden ties that bind our best affections ; 
And — goodness gracious, bless me ! — what a deal 
Of good it does to have such recollections !" — C. Bede. 
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The Salmon. — Saimo solar. 



CHAPTER V. 
THE SALMON. 

Thib is the head of a numerous species, or rather of many 
fainilies. llie body is covered with fine scales ; the fins are 
all soft-rayed except the second dorsal, which is composed of 
a sofl adipose film. It has an air-bladder 'which extends the . 
whole length of the abdomen. 

The ffenus ScUmo contains those species, such as the salmon 
and trout, in which the upper jaw is formed by the superior 
maxillary bones — the intermaxillaries being small— situated 
between the maxillaries. Usually these bones descend into 
the front of the superior maxillaries, and form the upper 
boundary of the mouth. The maxillaries, palatines, vomer, 
and even the tongue, are furnished with teeth. . The bran- 
ChiostegOQS, or gill rays, are about ten in number. 

Numerous species of this genua are found in the seas of the 
northern hemisphere, one of the largest of which is the com- 
mon salmon {8(ilfmo solar, — Lin.), a fish too well known, both 
as to fiavor and appearance, to require particular description. 
Cuvier states that it is found in all the arctic seas, whence it 
enters the rivers in the spring. 

The Sakno salar^ which the inhabitants of the British Isles 
appropriately distinguish as both " noble" and " royal," be- . 
cause it is the fish which affords them the'ir highest degree 
of sport in angling, according to their estimate of the value 
of field'^ports, has been differently esteemed for ks esculent 
qualities at several periods in modem history, though at no 
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time have its gamy qaaliti^B been questioned. In the eight- 
eenth century its shoals became so numerous as to make it 
necewary to guard, by a clause in indentures, against -feed- 
ing apprentices with it more than two days in each wi^ek 
This was -the case in England and in some of its colonic 
But from many of our rivers, which teemed with salmon at 
the beginning of the present century, this delicious and grace- 
ful fish has been driven away ; and were it not that — through 
the efforts of a few angling pliilosophers — the public has be- 
come sufficiently enlightened to see the necessity for the em- 
ployment of means to restock our salmon rivers, it would be 
scarcely worth the time and ink necessary to describe the 
salmon in its varied aspects for the table, for c(»nmerce, and 
as an interesting feature in iJie recreative sports of the coun- 
try. 

But, thanks to a few public-spirited gentlemen, whose sci- 
entific discoveries were derived from experiments instituted 
at their own expense, the recent reports of the Fisheries Com- 
missioners of New England show that the waters are being 
restocked with such zeal and alacrity that it will not be more 
than ^ve years before most of the rivers north of Pennsylva- 
nia will be literally repeopled with salmon. Th.e favorable 
prospects thus extended, when coupled with the generosity 
of our Northern neighbors, whereby the Dominion permits us 
to compete equally with its own people in the leasing of Ca- 
nadian salmon-waters, gives hopeful promise that salmon-fish- 
mg with the fly will soon engage the attention of our anglers 
for striped bass during June and July, and thus add an inter- 
esting feature to the sports of the year, without trraiching 
upon the best season for striped-bass angling. 

The Highlander who stated tibat " ho man has any right to 
a hunter's bkdge who has not killed a red deer, an eagle, a 
salmon, and a seal," had never been in America, or he woold 
have made some additions to his prerequisites. If it exhilar- 
ates and even astonishes to take a salmon in the modest riv- 
ers of the British Isles, with gaffers as helpers, who know 
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every cast in a pool, what must the sport be on the large, 
wild, and rapid rivers of Canada, with no adequate help ? 

Since we have no other choice, if we would go a salmon- 
fishing, but to repair either to Scotland, Ireland, or to the Do- 
minion of Canada, and as several rivers in Canada are leased 
by American anglers, and all sportsmen from the States are 
liberally and even courteously treated there, I should give a 
preference to Canadian salmon-waters over those across the 
Atlantic, even were the fishings offered at the same price; 
but in the matter of expense, Canada is much the most eco- 
nomical for our anglers. The fish are also much larger on this 
side on an average, the scenery is more majestic, and the riv- 
ers more grand. To spend a summer month on one of the riv- 
ers which empty on the north shore of the Gulf of the St. Law- 
rence is to rest the mind by the most absolute exclusion from 
the world. When I essayed the ascent of one of the great 
rivers which empty into the Gulf of St. Lawrence north of the 
island of Anticosti, the world was tranquiL I rested there 
free from the news of civilization. For a month I admired 
the grandeur of the mountains, the majesty of the broad and 
rapid river, the elegant play of salmon, and the dexterity of 
the seals ; and at night the brilliancy of the northern horizon 
and gorgeousness of the lunar bow enraptured me. On my 
return down the river, I was astonished to hear that a great 
war was in progress between Prussia and Austria, and that 
the cholera was raging in many places; but I was delight- 
frilly surprised to learn that the Atlantic telegraph was in 
Ruccessftil operation, though shocked at hearing of the dead- 
look in Washington and the intention to impeach the Presi- 
dent. Neither of these important topics were spoken of when 
I left New York to visit the wilderness on the north side of 
^e Gulf of St. Lawrence. I therefore advise those who de- 
sire to unbend the mind and become perfectly Rip Van Win- 
klefied, to try the rejuvenating effect of salmon-fishing in 
Canada. 

Anglers of the United States who desire to fish a salmon- 
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rirer in the dominion of Canada should club together and 
apply for the fluvial parts of rivers. The estuary is usua^y 
devoted to net-fishing, but it would be a better plan to apply 
for a whole river, and then have the estuary netted if prefer* 
red, or devote the whole river to fly-fishing. • As salmon do 
not rise to the fly in the tidal parts of rivers, if the river is 
well stocked, the company might have the tidal pai*t netted 
with sweep-nets to a certain extent, but gill-nets and other 
nets &stened to ground fixtures should be avoided. A party 
of four gentlemen own the lease of the Godbout, and permit 
no netting. It is contrary to law to fish on Suuday in any 
part of Canada. The government leases the rivers for a term 
of nine years, and the rivers unlet on the first day. of each 
year are advertised by the government to be let to the high^ 
est bidders. The places of residence of those tendering for 
fishings are not considered in letting a river, and if a gentle- 
man of the States overbids a Canadian, the river will be dcr 
clared as his. Rivers are therefore hired by Europeans^ as 
well as by Canadians and citizens of the States. Prior to the 
formation of the Dominion of Canada out of the provinces, 
the salmon-rivers were under the control of the Minister of 
Crown Lands; but now they are managed by the Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries, at present the Hon. Peter Mitchell, 
to whom all applications should be made for leases of rivers* 
Rivers are either let in whole or in parts, each part permit- 
ting the use of a given number of rods, generally four. The 
fluvial part of the Moisie, for example, is divided into three 
fishings, the estuary being hired for fishing with nets. The 
other two parts accommodate eight rods. Parties, on making 
application to the Hon. P. Mitchell, at Ottawa, should state 
what number of rods they desire to accommodate, and on 
which side of the St. Lawrence they prefer a river. He will 
then forward the applicants a list of the rivers, to be let, widi 
such other information as he may deem necessary for their 
guidance. After receiving the list of rivers and a notje o^ in- 
formation, they should apply to some gentleman of the Do- 
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minion to make the tender for them. If necessary, on appli- 
cation, I will name a suitable person at the seat of govern- 
ment to whom they may apply with confidence. 

The course which I recommend to gentlemen of the States 
is pursued by sportsmen of Canada. The prices for the flu- 
vial parts of rivers are very modest. I belonged to a party 
of four anglers who hired the whole of the fluvial part of a 
first-class river for three hundred dollars for a single season. 
The leases of fluvial parts of rivers vary firom two to six hun- 
dred dollars a year for fi-om three to eight rods; and the 
price for guides or gafiers is a dollar a day. Canoes and pro- 
visions are cheap there ; a first-rate canoe may be purchased 
for firom twelve to fifteen dollars ; and as for desiccated meats 
and canned vegetables, with potatoes and eggs, also wines 
and diffusible stimulants, they do not cost more than ludf the 
sum demanded for them in the States. Then, as an;eoonom- 
ieal summer trip of a month or six weeks, the cost is less than 
the expense of staying at a watering^aoe hotel, which is 
similar to a city hotel minus its comforts. If the lovera of 
field-sports in the United States can but bo induced to try 
salmon-fishing, it 'will not be long before the rivers in the 
States will teem with the silver beauties. I have before me 
a score of five weeks' fishing in the Godbout ior fi>ur xoda 
The total count was 279 salmon, weighing 31 16 pounds, or. the 
average weight of each fish 1 1 J^ pounds. They did not:aver- 
age the use of more than three rods daily, or more than five 
days each week. I have seen larger takes, but this is a high 
i^ore for salmon-fishing in any part of the world. 

Ab I have stated, an application to hire the fluvial or an* 
gling part of a salmon-river from the government of the Do- 
minion is to be for the term of nine years, and the prices of 
the rivers must necessarily advance as anglers multiply in 
numbers syad America increases in wealth ; for salmon-fif- 
ing, on the list of recreations which most deeply interest CttK 
fsvated men, is esteemed a high art. 
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SECTION SECOND: 

OtTTPrr FOE SAUfOK-FISHIKG. 

1 tent, dther a piarqnee, wall^tent, or a oommon oiroolar 
tent. 

2 rubber blankets. 
2 head-nets. 

1 masqQito*bar. 

1 pair wading trowsers, water-proof and large. 

• 1 water-proof overcoat,' large and light 

1 oil-cloth coat and pants, to wear when fishing in the rain. 

2 paks of pegged army shoes for wading. 

* 6 " heavy woolen half hose. 
1 pair of heavy woolen blankets. 

1 robber bag, large size. 

1 mbber pillow. 

1 ]nnt aqiia ammonia^ for applying to bites of black flies, 
&r preventing the secondary effect of swelling. 

1 small case of medicines. 

To gnard against being bitten by black flies and mnsqni- 
toes, carry a bottle of castor^il mixed with a strong tincture 
of camphor. Some salmon-anglers employ a composition of 
tar and camphor, which gives them the tawny tint of the In- 
dian, though it is one of the best protections against flies. 
The black fly is the worst daring daytime, while the viiisqni- 
toes and gnats begin their depredations at snndown and con- 
tiDue until sonrise. Your gafier should fumigate your tent 
every night before you retire with a smudge smoke. Both 
the head-net and musquito-bar should be used every night. 

For constant wear, day and night, supply yourself with a 
pair of woolen gloves extending near to the elbows, worn 
over the coat sleeve and held up by an elastic strap; or sew 
a pair of cotton stocking-legs to the wrists of a pair of gloves, 
d^er dogskin, buckskin, or close and thick woolen gloves. 

A trip to Canada for salmon-fishing would be the gem of 
the year for all anglers, and even sunmier excursionists, were 
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it not for the flies ; yet the j are no worse there than they arc 
in the Adirondacks, nor so bad as they 'are in the wilds of 
Maine and New Hampshire. 

A fishing-hat like No. 1 is formed of two parts, like 2 and 
3, the latter .setting on the band of 2 so that the vents will 
not meet, but the outer ones alternate with the under ones 
just above the brim. The edge of 3 is tacked down on the 
brim, which leaves a space between that and the upright part 
of 2 of half an inch or more, and cover the sewing to the 
brim with a band. The ventilation of this hat is excellent. 
The hat is known by name as the Gibraltar hat, while others 
call it the Calcutta hat. It is usually made of drab felt, and 
worn as an undress hat by European military officers when 
doing duty in warm climates. It is unquestionably the best 
ventilated hat made, except those from India, woven from 
grass or platted from bamboo ; but the felt ones are the best 
in shape, and lighter than the real Indian hat 
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Fishing-hat and Salmon-bod. 

2 Salmon Rods. — ^The salmon-rod of four joints is indica- 
ted by Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. The two upper joints are spliced with 
a small ring covering the end of each, as directed for the 
modem splice illustrated on another page. The following 
explanation I think worthy the attention of fly-fishers : 



An bxoellent Bod. 

"Sir, — Not the least pleasure* of the angler consists in 
looking back upon the summer-time when he»^ wandered 
dreamily away up among the hills by the side of a tiny beck, 
new to the angler, with no sound but the plover or the cur- 
lew, or the distant tinkle of the bell-wether ; no incumbrance 
but a light rod ; no bother about what flies will or will not 
suit ; no tackle beyond a yard of gut and two or three hooks 
in a piece of brown paper ; a small bag of moss with well- 
scoured worms within ; a sandwich or cold mutton chop — 
the latter for preference — ^in one pocket, and a flask of the 
dew ^' that shines in the starlight when kings dinna ken in 
the other," etc., etc. ; and when autumn, with its bracing air, 
succeeded summer, to the wild, excited, yet concentrated 
thrill that shot through his frame when he hooked the " lord- 
ly salmon," and which lasted till he could say to himself, " It 
ft my turn now ; you shall not have all your own way with 
me."' 

" Such have been my feelings this cold, stormy winter even- 
ing, as I sat over a cosy fire in, my 'easy-chair. I felt inclined 
to good fellowship with all anglers, especially such of them 
as have arrived at my time of life, when they naturally look 
back to what they have been in preference to what they are 
now, but are still fond Of the sport when strength and oppor- 
tunity allow of following it. For the especial benefit of the 
latter, if'you and they think it worth accepting, I have turned 
to my writing-case to give you the particulars of a light sal- 
mon-rod, equally good for woim or salmon fishing, which I 
got made at home last year. 

"Its weight is ii lb. ; length, 15| feet; first fish killed 
with it, 18 lbs. weight. 

"The first week in September this season I hooked and 
killed a male fish, 11 lbs., and hooked and killed on successive 
days seven fish, aggregate weight nearly 90 lbs., without los- 
ing any thing once hooked. Two or three had the sea-lice 
on them— one especially, a IS^-pounder, which for running, 
jumping, wheeling round and round in circles, shaking its 
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head, and lashing the water with its tail, exceeded any thing 
I ever had on. An old angler who was on the opposite side 
of the river, and has himself killed above fifty salmon this 
season, said it was the wildest fish he ever saw. 

" Well, not to be prolix, I give you the result of many 
hours' study in few words, prefacing them with the observa- 
tion that the rod is as straight and serviceable now as when 
first made, and has never failed or needed repair. 

"For the butt, 6f feet of well-seasoned, selected memel, 
with the fibre of the wood running straight in the direction 
of the rod ; if these conditions are not observed the wood ib 
useless. For the middle piece, 4 J feet of selected ash. For 
top, 4J feet of lancewood. The memel butt is brass-hooped, 
has good strong brass hoops for the wheel, and is joined to 
the ash middle-piece with the usual brass ferrule. The lance- 
wood top and ash middle-piece are joined with a new splice, 
which is superior to the ferrule joining for its lightness, im- 
possibility of any shifting, and the quickness with which it 
is put together. This is the * modem splice for fly-rods,' 
which is illustrated and described on page 160, under the 
head of Trouting Tackle.' 

" There are twenty rings, graduating in size from the butt 
to the top, including the top ring, which is just large enough ' 
to allow the line to run freely. Proper ringing of a rod dis- 
tributes the weight of a fish equally over it until it pomes to 
the ring on the butt end. The rod graduates from the butt 
end to the top, is neither stiff nor supple, and throws a long: 
line. The weight of the whole rod will give an idea of the 
thickness of each piece. 

" I wish to draw especial attention to the material of the 
butt, the ringing, and the new spUce. This new form <of 
splice obviates the only objections (loss of time in tying, 
loosening of splice during use, and the wearing of the endf^ 
of the splice) against a spliced rod, and renders it incompar- 
ably superior to a ferruled rod." 

Franeis Francis states that " the best wood is unquestion- 
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ably greenheart, and next to it hickory ;" adding that they 
in the British Isles had tried bamboo, and found it a failure. 
He also thinks that ferruled rods are better than spliced ones 
for general use, and shows, by comparing their weights, that 
the ferruled ones are not appreciably heavier. Since Mr; Fran- 
cis gave an opinion against a bamboo rod, Dr. Clerk, of the 
firm of Andrew Clerk & Co., has visited Scotland in the sal- 
mon season, and carried with him a split bamboo rod made by 
their house. I have seen the same rod used in Canada, where 
it was pronounced, by such competent judges as officers of 
the army, the best they had ever seen in nse. The doctor 
stiEited that to be the opinion of the anglers and experts in 
Scotland. This is the fourth season that it has been used, 
and, though it has played and killed many salmon weighing 
from twenty-five to thirty-five pounds each, yet it has never 
started in any part, but appears as good as new. Having 
seen it used by the side of Castle Council and Martin. Kelly 
specimens, I frankly confess that the split bamboo is vastly 
their superior i|i delivering a fly at a great distance, and re- 
trieving the line ; in playing a large fish while the angler is on 
the shore of a wide, rapid river, and in all the essentials 
^hich conduce to elegance and satisfaction in salmon-fishing. 
Tlie rod is twenty feet long, and not more than three fourths 
the weight of a greenheart or hickory of the same length. 
The reel is attached to bands from eighteen inches to two 
feet above the end of the butt, as easier to hold while racing 
down a river with a salmon. By the use of a couple of feet 
below the reel, the angler may place the butt under his lei) 
arm, and, with the rod perpendicular, let the rod and reel do 
their duty, while he runs an unequal raCe along a rocky shore, 
tangled with shrubbery and fallen timber. I sincerely be- 
lieve that the split bamboo is the perfection of a salmon-rod. 
Its make is a secret, but there is no doubt that the butt and 
second joint are corked with hickory or some one of our 
tough woods. The only part of the rod which is bamboo is 
, the outside, composed of the outside and tough part of the 
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bamboo, and wound at intervals of six inches throughout its 
length with waxed silk lashings. Of course the rings are 
graduated in number to the length of the rod. 

The angler, on visiting Canada for salmon-fishing, should be 
armed with two rods, or an extra rod besides his bamboo, but 
should expect to fish with the bamboo. I am partial to a 
three-jointed rod over a four-jointer; but either of them may 
be balanced well. I am also in fevor of the lower joint being 
ferruled, and the others fastened with the " modem splice" of 
bands at each end of the splice. The bamboo rod should be 
from nineteen to twenty-one feet long. For a second rod, I 
should recommend one rather stiffer than the bamboo, in- 
tended, if necessary, for angling from a boat. It should be 
from sixteen to nineteen feet long, and the hickory ones made 
by Martin Kelly, of Dublin, are preferable to any that I have 
seen except the split bamboo. The Castle Connell rods are 
rather top-heavy, and approximately double-acting, with a 
kick in the butt which nearly upsets a person when wading in 
a three-feet-deep rapid water. Mr. Johnson, of Boston, makes 
an excellent sahnon-rod, and so does Robert Welch, of New 
York. I suppose that Pritchard Brothers might make a g9od 
salmon-rod, as they are old salmon-fishers. An excellent sal- 
mon-rod is made with hickory butt, next joint of ash, a third 
of lancewood, and top of split bamboo ; all of the same pat- 
tern as a Long Island trout-rod, only heavier and longer. 
The butt should be ferruled, and the other two joints spliced. 

2 Click Rebls. — Each of these should be large enough to 
carry a hundred and fifty yards of English salmon-line; that 
is, a silk, or silk and hair braided line, tapering, and protected 
by varnish from becoming water-soaked. Grood salmon-reels 
are only to be procured at our best fishing-tackle establish- 
ments, and it is worse than love's labor lost to use any other. 

1 spare line for the reels. 

6 casting-lines of twelve feet in length each, made of stained 
gut^ one fourth three-ply at the upper end, one fourth two- 
ply next, both twisted, and six feet of single gut. Let the 
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gut be round, clear, and perfect, and as strong as you can 
procure. 

2 horse-hair casting-lines, from eighty to one hundred feet 
long each, braided in the form of a whip-lash, and nearly one 
fourth of an inch in diameter in the centre. Pritchard Broth- 
ers make this upper casting-line to perfection. It is light, 
and its shape greatly assists casting, while it is not so liable 
to sink and drown as the silk, or silk and h^ir line, though 
protected with varnish. This casting-line is a desideratum 
not to be neglected. Before splicing it to your reel-line, cut 
off from the latter as many yards as you add by the upper 
casting-line. 

t dozen, or nearly a gross, of assorted salmon-flies, and a 
quantity of materials to enable you to duplicate the size and 
color of either ; for salmon of different pools in the same 
nver have different tastes, and keep changing so frequently 
that a Montreal fly of brown mallard wings, daret body, and 
golden pheasant top-knot for tail, which they curved their 
velvet tails at yesterday, is the favorite to-day, to be super- 
seded to-morrow, perhaps, by a Tweed fly. When the angler 
runs nearly out of a favorite fly, he selects a hook of the same 
size and combmes the same colors to mount it with; and 
though it be not artistically tied, it generally proves success- 
fill, for salmon do not scrutinize very closely when they wit- 
ness the combination of colors which they admire. When yel- 
low is the favorite color, and you have run out of flies of that 
tint, tie a new fly, or, if in a hurry, add yellow to another fly. 

1 hank of round, clear, and heavy silk-worm gut, stained. 

GAPP-HOOKS. 

A is the salmon-bend gaff, and B the striped bass. The dis- 
tance across the bend of the first is 2| inches, atd 2| across 
tTbe bend of B. The screws are of steel or brass, to fit into a 
handle six feet long, and composed of two joints. The gaffs 
should be heavy, and from one fourth to three eighths of an 
Inch in diameter in the heaviest parts. 
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Gaff-hooks. 



In addition to the foregoing list, do not omit a -couple of 
changes of heavy woolen clothing. At the far north, where 
it 18 light enough to read twenty hours of the day, the other 
hours are cold enough for several blankets and overcoats. 
For the employment of guides, cook, gaffers, and the pur- 
chase of canoes, it is best to employ an agent in Quebec or 
Gaspe. Mr. Willis Russell, of the St. Louis Hotel, Quebec, al* 
ways takes great pleasure in advancing the interests of an- 
glers from the States, and, on application, will name or ap- 
point suitable persons and direct thenL 

Of supplies for subsisting the party, either Quebec or Gaspe 
are equally advantageous for the south side of the Gulf, but 
for the north side I should prefer to supply at Quebec. 

Smokers will find segars and kinnikinnik, with brier-wood 
pipes, or a meerschaum, something of a protection against 
flies. Parties that prefer may charter a schooner at Quebec 
or Gaspe for five dollars a day, including a navigator and 
two sailors, who subsist themselves for that sum, the whole 
expense being only five dollars a day for having a vessel 
manned at the party's command. 

Thus, having studied the subject and made our prepara- 
tidris, we propose starting for Canada or Labrador on a sal- 
mon-fishing excursion, and pray the reader to accompany us 
in spirit while we recall our recollections of one of our trips 
to Canada 
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Haviog previously expressed the bulk of our outfit to 
Quebec, the banker and myself started from New York in 
marching trim, with the few articles here illustrated, to wit : 
Water-proof satchels — salmon-reel— clearing ring and reel — 
scap-nets — gaff— ttout-basket — leather case containing rods 
—arid a bottle of hartshorn to cure fly-bitea. 




SECTION THIRD. 

DEPARTURE FOR SALMON-FISHING. 

The noble Northern rivers that pierce the moantain chain, 
Where leap the gleaming salmon in their watery domain. 
Invite us to their waters, by the fir-tree shadow'd shore, 
.Their shoals, and pools, and torrents with fish-rod to explore. 

8 our party consisted of four 
gentlemen and two ladies, we 
concluded to divide routes, 
three going from Quebec via 
Gaspe to the St. John River, 
while the banker, his lady, 
and myself awaited the de- 
parture of the government 
steamer Victoria, and, as it 
proved, this was an unexpect^ 
ed advantage, for the steamer 
was employed by government to provision the light-houses 
along the ^ores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the island 
of Anticosti, to assist wrecked mariners, and accomplish the 
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doable office of charity and police. I was especially thank- 
fill for so good an opportunity for seeing the salmon-rivers on 
the north shores which come rushing and tumbling down 
every few miles from mountain heights, to swell the tides of 
the Gulf. It gave me the advantage of conversing with the 
government agents who superintend the fisheries, some of 
whom had been employed to supervise the fisheries under the 
Hudson Bay Company for many years ; and all agreed that 
the Company had greatly depleted the rivers of salmon, and 
necessitated the exercise of wisdom and care on the part of 
the government to restock them with a supply as ample as 
would be required for rendering them profitable, besides sup- 
plying the needs of the growing population. I was glad to 
be thus fiimished with data for correctly reporting the con- 
dition of the salmon-fishery; and in that repor( to the Spirit 
of the Times J having had no pique or prejudice to gratify, 
but, on the other hand, entertaining the most lively sense of 
gratitude for the hospitality with which I was every where 
greeted, I expressed the wish that their people might become 
** altogether such as we are, except our bonds." 

The week's sojourn at the St. Louis in Quebec was in itself 
a great treat ISie hotel is first class, and intrinsically good. 
Mr. Russell, its accomplished proprietor, is enterprising, and 
his guests are as well served as are those of the best hotels 
in New York, leaving nothing to be desired. The suburbs 
of Quebec are beautifiil, besides being interesting from a his- 
torical point of view. In sight of the city are the Falls of 
Montmorenci, the picturesque islands in the river below the 
city, Point Levi on the opposite shore, with a broad belt of 
green foliage and pasture lighted up by country residences, 
some of which partake — ^with their surroundings — largely of 
the ornate. The weather was highly refreshing, and the 
promenade on the Plaza, with the enlivening music belonging 
to the military station, made the time pass gayly. I would 
here state, parenthetically, that Quebec is a beautiful place to 
remain for a few days on a bridal tour. But tlfe day arrived 
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for our departure on the Victoria, Our passage was very 
agreeable, and on the morning of the fourth day we were 
landed at the mouth of the St. John, some six hundred miles 
from Quebec, and with the hazy outline of the island of An- 
ticosti in sight to the south. 

We were rejoiced at finding a hamlet of huts, where resid- 
ed the cod fishermen of the station, who employed some sixty 
smacks, and were in full tide of operation, fishing with hand- 
lines on the banks between the main shore and AnticostL 
The salmon-fishers of the estuary also resided there, and were 
fishing with gill-nets fiistened to stakes which Vere fixed in 
the bottom of the river, but not technically called stake-nets. 
Mr. J. Beaulieu, a superintendent or fishery warden, resides 
also at the mouth of the St. John during the salmon season. 
The doctor, with the general and his lady, having arrived two 
days previously, had ascended the river with canoes to the 
plateau where we designed encamping, twenty-seven miles 
up the river, and had sent back two canoes and guides for us. 
While the grocer was preparing our breakfast of fried sal- 
mon, with salt pork, bread, butter, and Englbh breakfast tea, 
I concluded to reconnoitre, and soon found that curiosity 
called the black fly, who left his mark on my nose. I saw 
also .the salmon -netters land with their boats, containing 
many salmon which were either headless or showed signs of 
having been bitten in different parts of the body, and so mu* 
tilated by the seals, and perhaps otters and minks, as to be 
entirely valueless. I therefore concluded that either the seals 
should be destroyed, or that salmon should not be taken with 
gill-nets &8tened to stationary stakes in the stream, where 
all water-vermin can feast on the struggling salmon, helpless- 
• ly fastened in the meshes, from whence many of them, bitten 
in pieces, necessarily drift down the current to pollute the 
river, and warn salmon just entering to seek some other 
spawning-ground. 
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OXTR START UP TH^ ST. JOHN. 

After breakfasting bountifully we repaired to our canoes, 
where we found our baggage stowed appropriately, and were 
iBvited to take seats on the bottom and in the centre of the 
canoes, our four willing guides manning the bow and stem 
of each canoe with paddles, iron-pointed setting-poles, and a 
long rope attached to each bow for towing us up the rapids 
along the shores, which they call " cordeliering." On the fir- 
brush flakes, which bordered the shore and covered acres, 
were strewn codfish to dry, whose fragrant aroma seemed to 
threaten even the black flies. The water was enlivened by 
thousands of sea-trout, foraging in every direction and leap- 
ing after flies. But we bade the last signs of human abode 
adieu, and started up the river, through deep mountain gorges 
of rock, whose summits were sparsely covered with small fir- 
trees. . It was a pleasant morning in June, and we had not 
gone far before our Canadian guides began to chant, without 
regard to the time of day, their favorite river music of 




Doux. 



AVE MAEIA 



i^i^ 






A- ye Ma-ri • al Garvoi-ci rbeure aainte 



La cloche 



i^^^^^SES^^^^^ 



tin-te, A - ve Ma- ri - a 1 

Doux. 



racu- 



enxr- 



Tousles petite Anges Au front i 



Ohantent Toe loo- aii-ges» O Reine des cieuz I A - ye Ma- ri - a t Oar yoi- 



^^^i^^^H§^i^^ 



ci llieiire sainte 

/ 



La doohe tm - te, A - ye Ma-ri - at Toot' 
dim. pp 



^gE^^B^E^^^^^f^ 



dort sonsyo - tre aile L'enfaot au ber - oeao. La pauyre hiron - delle Dans 
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: — ^ L-L- feijs: 



^EE5 



rfcr3~i): 



SEi=? 



*=^ 



^^ 



SOD Did d*oi - Bcau; A - vc Ma - ri - al Car yoi - ci ITieure 



^ 



=F=t^ 



fSE 



tedv 



faiD-te 



La cloche tin - te, A - to Ma - ri - a 1 



VoQs Stes la Toile 

Du pauvre marin ; 
Vou8 etes I'etoile 
Du bon pterin ; 
Ave lu&ria 1 
Oar Toici llieure saiote 
La Moche dote 

Ave Maria ! 
Vou8 4tes servaDte 

Des pauvre bleea^ ; 
Vous Mes TamaDte 
Des ocBurs d^laiss^ 
Ave Maria ! Ac. 



Votre Dom si teodre 

Sur uo froDt mortel. 
Fait toujours desoeodrc 
La beaut^ du ciel 
Ave Maria 1 
Oar voici Theure saiote 
Jja cloche tiute 

Ave Maria ! 
Aussi les Maries 

Eo ohoeur gracieux, 
A vous r^uoies 
Mooteot vers les cieux ! 
Ave Maria I &c. 



Having journeyed too far north for the robin and bobolink, 
the stilbiess of the scene, whose monotony was only relieved 
by the dashing currents of a mighty river, the leaps of sal- 
mon and sea-trout, and the stealthy movements of the seal, 
now biding, and now galloping up a rapid like a race-horse, 
at every leap throwing itself half out of water, gave us a fair 
chance for reflection, and to wonder that people could be found 
willing to settle in that sterile region. But, on inquiry, we 
foond that none had yet ventured, not even an Indian, which 
furnished me with another evidence of human sagacity, for 
even bruin's anxious family know better than to settle there 
in great numbers. We passed a late Hudson-Bay flshing- 
station, where remain standing their log huts and birch-bark 
smoke-bouses wherein they cured their salmon; but since 
their charter expired several years since — grace to the sal- 
mon — ^there is not a human soul settled above the mouth, 
within fifty miles of it. 

On our guides rowed, poled, and " cordeliered" — stopping 
only to eat a mouthful of bi^ead and raw onion — until sun- 
down, which found us seventeen miles on our journey. Hero 
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we halted for the night, saw the canoes unladen and hauled 
on shore, a fire^ quickly made to keep off the flies and enable 
us to extemporize a supper with scarcely any vessel to cook 
in or eat out of, pitch our tent, etc. While these duties were 
going forward, a large salmon, of over 20 lbs, weight, leaped 
several feet above the pool in front of our tent, and not thir- 
ty feet from shora As quick as thought was one of our 
guides seen skulking along the shrubby margin of the river, 
waiting to see the seal which was the cause of the leap of 
the salmon. Presently the seal piade its appearance in ihe 
middle of the river, and in the strength of the rapid, swim- 
ming with its head above water, and looking like a young 
negro bathing. It turned its head and looked all around, ap- 
parently in surprise, as if scenting danger, while approaching 
the shore in response to the plaintive call of the man with 
the rifle ; but the gunner was too slow on the trigger, and 
the seal went on its way r^oicing. 

Boughs of fir, for bedding, were cut by the guides and laid 
in otir tent while we were taking supper. Our first night of 
tenting in the wilderness was signalized by pleasant dreams, 
and We arose early, made our toilets, and watched the salmon 
disport in the rapids while breakfast was being prepared^ 
and canoes launched and reladen/ 

After breakfast we started for our camping-ground, ten 
miles farther up the river. The whole of this distance may 
be properly considered a rapid, and one third the way a very 
dangerous one. Salmon were abundant. While many were 
leaping above the current in the middle of the river, scores 
were, seen darting from near the shores where our guides 
were tugging along. 

All animate nature seemed more than usually active that 
morning. The seals were out in force and galloping up the 
rapids. Salmon were leaping and splashing, and even the 
silver trout were breaking, as if to demonstrate that they too, 
though less important, were gay and happy. 

While admiring the mountains of rock, sparsely covered 
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with a very thin apology for a forest, the close thicket of 
bireh and poplar which bordered the river, and the numw* 
0U8 shoots of a wide river of pellucid waters, in which none 
but the highest styles of game-fish found a residence, a duck 
shot out from the shore with a little brood of over a dozen 
following her. I told Duncan — my guide and gaffer — to 
slacken the speed of the^canoe* I was interested in this duck 
of a mother with a numerous brood. Her anxiety was ex- 
citing. For an instant she would turn toward her brood and * 
urge them with the most impressive gestures to quack-qua- 
qna-ka-qua-qua-ka-ka, and then she would turn from them 
and swim toward the middle of the river in* utmost speed ; 
but, bethinking herself, she would turn again and find the 
little ducks a great way behind. Then she would swim back 
toward them, and qua-qua-qua-ka-ka-ka until the little things, 
beginning to realize their critical situation, would use their 
wings as well as their feet, and make many shell-drake splut; 
tering demonstrations, until, by the numerous turns of the 
mother, her emphatic quacking calls, and their own exertions, 
they gained the opposite shore of the river, and we acceler^ 
ated our speed. But we had not proceeded far before we 
ran against a rock, and broke a hole in the bow of our bark 
canoe that made us land and unship cargo. A fire, by the 
means of birch bark, which is the most ignitable substance 
in the forest, heated some pitch, and with a piece of cotton 
cloth six inches square, the hole was patched and pitched so 
ajs to render it water-tight and as good as new. In the mean 
time our friends overtook us, and we discussed the " cussed" 
hard traveling. My friend was on the point of musically ex- 
claiming, "Oh, carry me back!" but we changed it into the 
following voluntary : 

'* Twixt you and T, I almost think 

It's almost time to take a drink, 

For we're all neaiij home." 

We agreed with hmi, and, after imbibing a glass of shen-y, 
onee more started to adnure. the beauties of the water, for 
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there were noxie on the. land ;. though, to sp^ak candidly, tb<' 
hilbi wei-e gpmetiinep 60 low alohg the river, .aftd tiie 3un and 
shade. 6b captivating, that it appeared as if wc; might find or- 
chards and gardens over the fii*st small hill, and I often asked 
my friend to run over and bring us some fruits and melons, 
but he reluct^ tly declined, for fear of encountering Mrs, 
Bruin and her anxious family, But^ with stout hearts, and 
th^ brawny arms of our guides, we soon reached our tenting- 
ground, 

SECTION FOURTH, 

THE ENCAMPMENT. 

Twixt the fir-tree skirted rancbeB, 

Wliere the Rattling Run doth shine, 
We erect our hut of branches, 

Roof of birch bark, wall of pine ; ■ 

Floor it with the boughs* of saplings, 

Fragrant, soft as couch of kings, 

^ ;. - Rioting in forest pleasures, '. 

j And the sleep that labor brings. . . 

It was nearly noon when we arrived at our camping- 
ground, which is a level piece of bottom-land, covered with 
sand and cobble-stones, a mile long, by the river shore, and a 
quarter of a mile wide, the base formed by Rattling Run, a 
small river emptying into the St. John just below our tents. 
It was a very hot' day — hot is the word for the middle of a 
clear, still day, from the 20th of June to the 20th of August, 
even in Labrador, where there is frost nearly every night. 
There was only one tent pitched ; but the lady was superin- 
tending the erection of a log cabin, while the gentlemen were- 
away up the river angling for salmon. The lady sent her 
servant — a " contraband" that followed the general fix)m Ten- 
nessee — to inform them of our arrival 

I noticed with pleasure that the generaPs lady had not suf- 
fered much from the annoyance of flies. 

" Oh no," she replied ; " it's perfectly charming Here ; one' 
bit me on the eyelid before I knew what to apply for anti- 
dote> and it nearly closed it ; but now, as soon as I am bitt^!i,> 
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I just toach the bite with ammonia, aud it gives me no pain, 
and never swells. The black flies do not trouble you after 
dark, and that's a great comfort." 

I saw a few signs of defaced beauty, but kept mum. In 
fact, on looking upon those two ladies, I f^lt proud of such 
specimens. One of them had visited most of the courts of 
Europe, and the other had accompanied her triumphant hus^ 
band throughout our recent great war. We therefore num- 
bered six in the party, two ladies and four gentlemen ; and I 
am bound to acknowledge that, throughout our month of 
camp life, hundreds of miles from a post-office, the ladies ex- 
emplified the highest degree of spirit and pleasure, with the 
least appearance, of annoyance at any discomfort ; and these 
were the two first white ladies that ever ascended the great 
St. John River. 

Having examined the surroundings, and admired the great 
contrasts of the heavens with the mountains, and the wide, 
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rapid, roaring river, with its tributary of Rattling Run, and 
while I was beginning to scan the lay of the grounds for de- 
ciding where to pitch tents, behold our comrades ! They 
came fishing along, towing four salmon on the gaff, while 
the general played a fifteen-pounder all the way down from 
the falls, a mile up the river. 

It having become midday, we coqipared notes and took 
dinner. At dinner we discussed the almighty salmon in all 
his aspects — ^from his seclusion in comers of the earth, wherft 
he is protected by flies and an almost impenetrable wilder- 
ness, to his high game, and, finally, the epicurean appearance 
he lends to the dinner-table. Our dinner consisted of 

Saumon d la mattre d^hdkl 
Saumonfrit. 
Saumon au graiin. 
Jamhon bndee. 
Les oignona de Bermude. 
Biscuit de mer, 
Lepain et du beurre. 
Du thS et du sucre. 

Having twenty -seven miles of rapids against which to 
transport our stores, our potatoes and our claret were left a€ 
the mouth of thfe river, besides our desiccated meats, soups, 
vegetables, and fruits preserved in cans. Even our old Ja« 
maica rum was left, and the only diffusible stimulant was gin 
— Holland gin ! But, in order that our cofifee, milk, and the 
numerous luxuries laid in for the campaign should be on 
hand fi>r the glorious Fourth of July, we divided our men 
and canoes, half to transport our provisions from the mouth 
to the camps, and the other half to serve in the way of pad* 
dling us to our places for angling, gaffing our salmon, and 
pitching our tents, waiting on us, cooking, etc. 

The general and the doctor had so excited my firiend rt» 
hawker and myself with stories of captivating sports, that, 
iittmediately after dinner, we hardly thought of a cigar, bul 
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fcithwith commenced Bplicing our rods. To save m^ that 
troable, as he saw my anxiety, the doctor kindly tendered 
me the nse of a Castle Connell rod, which, he stated, had 
Dearly broken his back and used him up, but he hoped it 
would behave more generously with me. It was a twenty- 
foot rod, by which a long cast could be made ; but it was so 
top-heavy, and with a sort of double action, like a " kick in 
the handle," that it came back on me several times, and 
made me sit down in the river to cool off; but not on that 
day* 

The doctor accompanied me, to give an idea where I would 
likely find salmon, and how I had best move my fly so as to 
render it captivating in that wide and rapid river. I ad- 
mired the river; the breaks of salmon of from ten to twenty- 
five pounds each excited me. I soon thanked the doctor, 
and told him that I believed myself a match for them, when 
he ignited a cigar, and proceeded onward to where he ex- 
pected the salmon were waiting for his flies. 

Left alone, with the injunction that if I should hook a sal- 
mon, to shout for a gafler to come to my assistance, as Dun- 
can had returned to the mouth of the river for pi^ovisions, I 
again examined my tackle. ^' It is true," thought I, " these 
fish average from eight to thirty-eight pounds only, and I 
have taken a forty*poand striped bass; but my tackle for 
^ped bass was a strong line, while here it is only a single 
oilk-worm gut." 

Having intellectually weighed and investigated the theory 
of the audacious fish in that river of great power and majesty, 
and so examined that I thought all things were right, I made 
a oast and let my fly float round from the current to the side. 
I continued so to cast and drop down stream a step at each 
«ast, about half an hour, when a i^almon accepted my lura 
The fish did not take the fly as a trout does by rushing at it 
from beneath, but rose over the fly and took it on going back. 
He soon convinced me that he was there by a jerk and a leap 
above water, and out farther into the river where the curront 

P 
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wae stronger. When he leaped, as he did numerooa timaa, I 
lowered the top of my rod as if bowing to his mandate. By- 
and-by he suffered himself to be reeled up quite near me, na 
doubt because his curiosity prompted him to study the cause 
of his difficulty, and to try, if possible, to reach its source. In 
the mean time I was shouting for «ome man to come and gaff 
my salmon. 

After having scanned ^' the head and front of the offend- 
ing,'' he turned and ran off moderately until he arrived in the 
swiftest part of the current, and then all I could do would 
not stop him. I was therefore obliged to follow, ^nd down) 
started along the stony shore for a quarter of a mile^ when I 
became fatigued; and, as if to spell me, the fish halted and 
remained until he rested long enough, and then he rose and 
made a quadrilateral leap, or four leaps in as many directiDBB 
at the same time. Said I, ^^ My ch^ you are some I'' '' £Eov 
many lives have you got, anyhow?'' tboiu^t.I. But there 
was no use of thinking or speculating, for he had mounted his 
high horse again, and down the river I had to fo^w. My 
extemporized gaffer advised me to snub him. I replied 4Jbat 
I had, but it was of no use. Presently he halted again, aoid, 
drenched with perspiration, I doffed my head fly^net and pre- 
pared to do battle in open air. It was not long before he 
gathered strength again, and started for the middle of the 
river ; but a little harder play coaxed him to change hia xmnd. 
He then began leaping and cavorting, as if he was only in 
fun all the time, and had as lief as not come in out of the wel. 
In a f^w more tums^ the gaffer made a pass at the fiah and 
missed him. The fish then showed great vigor^ and acted as 
if he would never say die ; but after several efforts the gi^er 
brought him up, and he weighed only twelve pound& 
• With perspiration rolling down me and not' a Uttk^ fa- 
tigoed, I started back to where I hooked the salmon and comr 
menced casting for another. It was not long before I hooked 
him, and without much make-believe be started down :tJbe 
river and I after him. Presently he wsuted to rest^ and then 
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tunied and rtiB up thfe river. Then he dnlked. Next he leaped 
and dove, frwimming rapidly up stream to form a bight in- my 
hue. But, fti^ng all his trioky efforts useless, he started with 
great speed down the river, and I brought him to gaff half a 
imle below Where I had hooked him« He weighed within a 
pound of as much as the first one. 

Again I retraced my steps to the head of the pool, to where 
a long cast would send the fly beyond a submerged rock in 
tlve centre of the' current, below which salmon appeared to ' 
rest preparatory to ascending a lengthy rapid which carried 
them to the great pool below the falla Several times I de- 
livered my fly so as to sweep the current*and eddy without 
-a Milmon patting in an appearanoe. I therefore walked along 
the shore, casting out as far as I could on the rapid stream, 
ftad every time Uie fly floated round to the edge of the eddy 
at the side I took one step down stream and cast again, so ba 
to fish over all the ground on my side of the river. I had 
not fished more than a quarter of a mile, when, in response to 
my feathery invitation, a very lai^e silvery fish sparkled in 
the air before me ! I admired him with intense interest ; and, 
aftsr a short contest, he came up persuasively, seemidg to 
«ay, "I'll land' without the gaff*.'' Tlius he played off andol) 
shore, in the air and in the water, until I realized a new sen^ 
sation, and began to regard him as a charming pet. I saw 
tiiat he was a very large fresh-run salmon, and much more 
tractable than either of the two which came to gaffl Pre^ 
^tly he slackened speed, and even stopped to rub his nose 
against a rock, and perhaps try to spring the hook out; but 
these were merely casual experiments to whet his ingenuity, 
while on his way back to the sea, to rid himself of hooks and 
stake-neta By-and-by, after he bad led me about hall* a mile, 
8(»netime8 fast and at other times slow, as suited hi^ fancy, 
making me appear very like, though less artistic, peri^ps^ 
^lan Pat with a shillelah in one hand, his hat placed akimbo^ 
and with his other hand holding a rope fastened to a pig'« 
leg, the pig too large for Pat to control About that time I 
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did not think of black flie^, nor rooks and Bore SshinB. My 
friend Bometim^B generoasly came near ahore, and onoe I 
thought I saw him throw his tail up, as a sure 9ign of grow-r 
ing weakness, but it was all sham. He wa^ only studying 
my tackle, and his means of escape by partiug iU He w^a^ 
up near the gaff several times, and ey^d the instmment crit- 
ically, but with a whirl of astonishmant akin to ang.er and 
disdain, as if in thia. age of negro suffrage a man so cruel 
could be fi^nd as to .fight salmon with so unequal and hide- 
ous a weapon. But he curled on the water, aod while he 
touched hb nose with .the end of his tailj he looked askance 
foi; an instant ; then he made a prodigious leap down stream, 
and plunged some ten feet under water and came up five- 
rods above, thus forming a bight in the line, by which he ex^ 
pected to gain slack and extricate himself. But it .was all no 
go. I thought he was mine, aod presei-ved great care, lest be 
diould unhook while bringing him to the gaff . He came.for^ 
ward as willing as a pet lamb until within thnee rods of shomi 
he then made a torn, and with dips, dives, leaps, and other 
devices, liberated himself, and took my fly-hook with him, I 
Mt wilted ; worse, I was outgenerakd ; worse stilly I was 
vanquished. I once more mechanically walked naa^ly a mile 
to the foot of the rapid, but I could not cast with hope aod 
confidence, and, as the sun was about setting and the musquit 
toes began their carnival, I repaired to the tent and to su|h 
per, used up, t^ugh partially successfiil 

Hius ended my first afternoon's angling for salmon id 
Lower Canada. 

SECTION FIFTH. 

TBNTING IN THE WILDEBNESS. 

Our guides had pitched our tents, and carpeted them with 
fir^boughs which they clipped from the shrubbery back^ 
ground of the plateau. My bed consisted of two breadths 
six and a* half feet long q£ canvas, dosed by a seam lengtlb 
wise up the centre, and hemmed six inches wide at each sidjE) 



for inserting poles. A log iat each- end a foot in diameter 
served to fasten the poles to, thus forming a canvas bed 6^ 
feet loiig, 8 feet wide, and a foot above the carpet or ground 
of the tent. If preferred, the foot-log need not be so large aB 
the head one ; only have regard to stretching your bed high 
enough to admit the circulation of air under it. . The follow- 
ing sketch may help illusti-ate. 




Camp Bed. 

' The guides had also cut the poles and inserted them in the 
hems of ike cainvas, which I bought and brought with me 
fi^m -Quebec, and with stretchers across the ends of the can- 
vas, they had festened my bed to the head and' foot logo^ 
made^ my bed, and had built a smudge fire in front of my 
tent Oh, how refrei^ing the aroma of a tent carpeted wHk 
ftr^boughs ! no one, without experience^ can properly appre* 
date the luxury, 

Aifer a social supper, we convened in a circle around the 
smudge fire before my tent to discuss the mighty salmon, 
and to inform the ladies of the changes in the fashions up to 
the day we left, beitag a week after their departure. Of 
course the changes had been considerable, and the gentl€^ 
men's forty-eight hours' advance in studying the peculiarities 
ef the salmon there had entitled them to the honors of Men- 
torship. So, after summing up and being summed up, and 
the tent smoked out with a smudge fire on a piece of birch 
bark, I laid my rubber blanket on the bed, and was soon 
dreaming that I had captured the beautiffal salmon that I 
had pk^yed so long, and was being serenaded^by all the oth- 
er milt salmon for ridding them of the dandy of the rsven 
B^ing vodferously called on for a speech, it so shocked my 
nerves that I awoke, and the light peering in through the inr 
t^reti^eB of my tent, I forthwith arose for the morning. 
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"The little landscape jonnd 
; Was green and woodj, and refreshed the eye ; 

It was a spot which you might aptly call 
The Valley of Setlusion." 

Bright and beautiful was the weather, and the two birds 
which charm the mornings of that wilderness wild wei-e pip- 
ing their melliflaous notes, while the only responses heard 
were the snores of our guides in a one-sided bark shanty, 
where they lay on fir-boughs, toasting their feet before a 
smudge fire. As it appeared to be about seven o'clock, I was 
surprised to see not a soul moving. I walked a few rods to 
the river, where I watched admiringly the salmon's leap, but 
looked in vain for a seal Afler having been up nearly am 
hour, and perceiving that friends and guides were still asleep, 
I concluded to call up the gaffers and cumnier^ or cooL As 
our cook was perfectly innocent of any language but a Jlc- 
nuck patoiSy by which* tongue potatoes ot pommel de terire 
are known as potack, of course I found it difficult to make 
him understand either English or French, and that is an un- 
pardonable fault in a cook. 

Well, as they lay »ioring, and not one awake, I thought I 
would see what time it was before arousing them ; and on 
consulting myw^tch, I learned that it was precisely half past 
three o'clock ! Well, said I, eoUo voce^ this is a strange coun- 
try, and, lest I. should disturb my lodging comrades, I ne- 
clinM outside the tent, and tried to take another nap ; but 
the black files had also awoke, and began paying their <Hs- 
ireases to me, much to the sacrifice of an amount of beauty 
too scant to lose any without an exposure of its want. ; I, re- 
monstrated at the presentation of bills at such an unseaiiBon- 
able hour, but they only shouted the louder, and called to- 
gether BO great a number as to. oblige me to decamp. I 
therefore resorted to Rattling Run to take a bath. While 
bathing it was all very well, but between undressing -and 
dressing they took me at a disadvantage, ai;^ by bjtHh v^vt^- 
quitoes and black files I was decidedly worsted, Qn my ve- 
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turn to the tents there were no.signs of life but an occasional 
SDore, the noises of hares, porcupines, and 8(][airrel8 in the 
grove hard by, and the two songsters singing so merrily as 
to drown the music of the musquitoes. On examining my 
watch I learned that it was five o'clock. I therefore deter- 
mined on arousing the cook and the gaffers. They arose 
with reluctance, rubbed their eyes, washed their faces and 
hands in the river, and that was all the toilet-making needed, 
for they had slept with their boots and shoes on as protec- 
tion s^ainst flies. John, the captain of the gang, because of 
his superior Milesian intelligence, who could speak equally 
well bad English and villainous French, informed me that it 
never had been the custom under Dr. Bluff, of the First Fua- 
leers, or any gentleman who had previously fished that river, 
-to rise before seven, or to conmience fishing before nine. • 
Well, then, I replied, we Yankees will teach you a new lesson. 
But, upon ascertaining that my friends were opposed to ris- 
mg early, or fishing before breakfast, I yielded ; and thenoe- 
forward the cook and guides suited their own comfort about 
rising, and we did not get started for angling imtil the sun 
fod scorched the toes and dried the whistles of the mudqui- 
toes. 

But it seemed that the noise caused from mustering the 
men bad awakened the doctor, who crawled out of his tent 
witii modest care fbr fear of arousing the other two inmates, 
when he mildly saluted me with ^' Good morning ; how came 
your eye out ?" I replied that my eyes were good enough 
to perceive that three or four bites from black flies had 
changed his phiz into a picture of a Chinese monstrosity. 
"You don't say so!** he ejaculated. "Where?" I pomted 
to one of his eyes, his bare caput, his face, etc. On examin- 
ing them, he forthwith applied ammonia to the bites, and 
bathed mine also with it. 

"Smudge fites were at once made before our tents and ex- 
temporised breakfast-place. Our cuisinier was soon engaged 
tft frying pork and Bermuda onions, broiling salmon, maldng 
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tea, etc., etc. As we had not taated. potatoes in a week, we 
began to long for them. Our table was set, and break&st 
about ready, when the general and the banlcer made their 
appearance with their ladies, and, after mutual salutations^ 
we all seated ourselyes forbreak&fit. Our plates and dishes 
were composed ofcast-iron outside and porcelain inside ; and, 
though nearly as beautiful as sets and dishes of figured china, 
they were as durable as iron, and just the kind that should 
be adopted for kitchen use in the metropolis. By each plate 
a stone about the size of a gooee-egg was placed, to use m 
cracking our sea-biscuit. Good sea-biscuit is much better 
than common bread in the wilderness, and when ^cracked up 
and crumbled into a bowl of tea, or, by being ^rst dipped into 
coid w^ter to soften it, is afterward fried in the &t of the 
pan aft^r pork and ^gs, is excellent, especially in the absence' 
of. potatoes, . 

.1 was almost shocked on perceiving that the right eye of 
the banker's lady was closed, and a large lump on her l^ 
temple, alpiost spoiling her beauty ; but I. did not allude to 
it until she mentionedi that the flies had somewhat disfig-r 
ured.me, when I asked her how she had rested. She neplied, 
" Very well ; but this morning, while bathing my face, I found 
that. I had a large lump on the Left side of it, and my right 
eye felt iatty.. I called to. my husband, and asked him what 
it was. Jie replied by asking me to shut my left eye and 
look at hin^ with my right one, and when I obeyed he said 
he was surprised, for my right eye appeared to be entirely 
closed. Keither my eye nor my face pain me at all, but the 
general's lady has applied ammonia to the bites, aoid I e^qpaei 
nathing more, serious from them. Hereafter J shall wear my 
head-net night and day, and my Esquimaux boots." I com- 
plimented her philosophy, and imitated her example b^y wear- 
ing boots every night for a month, though fishing in .shoes 
and wet trowsers^ and, on returning to the tent twioe a day^ 
doffing my wet clothes, and rubbing down with a crash tow- 
el, and substituting dry clothes and boots until ready to start 
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ftwr the river- again, when I would doff the dry clothes and re- 
place them by wet wading ones and shoes, with thick woolen 
half hose — sometimes two pairs — in a very large pair of shoes. 
Wide-soled pegged bottoms are the best. This changing of 
dresses was our daily modus operandi; and I waded, bathed, 
changed dress, whipped, played salmon, and was bitten by 
ffies until I reduced my weight more than twenty pounds. 
I therefore suggest salmon-angling as the best training that 
a person can indulge in \^ose adiposity preponderates. This 
system has the advantage of " Banting on Corpulence," be- 
cause, while it reduces the amount of fat or adipose matter, 
it hardens the muscles, and thus improves the wind and phys- 
ical power of a man. If a person desires training so as to 
endure great fatigue, and render him more active and supple, 
I advise ham to forthwith apply for a MJmon^ver; and, aft- 
er having secured a lease of it for the usual term of nine 
years^ to send a good, trusty man there next April, and let 
him employ a couple of Canadian half-breeds, buy a couple 
of bark canoes, to be had for fifteen dollars each, and let your 
man build a couple of log huts at the foot of each of the prin- 
cipal rapids or falls, and let him cover them well with birtsh 
bark, and line them throughout with the bark, so as to keep 
out the flies. A chimney is quite tmnecessary, as a smudge 
fire in the middle of the cabin will keep the flies away, if 
musquito-netting covers each window or aperture Ifefl to ad- 
lait light* Then I should advise visiting the river as early 
as the 15th of June, and angling until the end of July. Thiix 
plan will insure a monthr of good fishing, atid no trouble 
fipom the effects of flies worth naming. In fact, it will un- 
bend the mind, invigorate the body, and renew your lease 
ofKfe. 

Of biting flies, the following, written by the Bishop of 
Qoebec while on a journey up the Red River, in his ^ Songs 
of the Wilderness," is truthfhlly expressive: 
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*' Among the plagues on earth which God has sent, " 

Of lighter torment is the plague of flies : 
Not as of Egypt once the punishment^ 

Yet such sometimes as feeble patience tries. 
Where wild America in vastness lies, 

There diverse hordes the swamps and woods infSest. 
Banded or singly, these make man their prize ; 

Quick by their subtle dart is blood expressed 
Or tumor raised. By tiny foe distressed, 

Travelers in forest rude with veil are &in 
To arm the face; men there whose dwellings rest 

Crouch in thick smoke ; like help their cattle gain.* 
Oh wise in trials great, in troubles small, 

Who know to find mementoes of the Fall." 

A MOBKINO'S EXPERIENCE. 

' Our two Solitary " birdies" were piping the peculiar not^s 
of the Northern wilderness, the salmon were leaping and 
splashing, and I longed to tackle the mate of the silver beau- 
ty lost the evening previous. ' 

Having already soaked my casting-line, I shouldered rmy 
heavy and lengthy iriend, the Castle Connell rod, and mansh- 
ed up the river about a hundred rods to where a bend in the 
shore threw the current out around the eddy roofe I seledt- 
ed a medium -sized fly with purple body, blue legs, boDwn 
mallard wings, and golden pheasant top -knot for the taiL 
Then I commenced casting out toward the middle of the riv- 
er, and letting the fly float down and around to near the 
shore. About my third cast brought a bite and & leap that 
made my heart palpitate with anxiety. I played him aftK)Ut 
half an hour, he once and a while running off about two hun- 
dred feet of line, and then coming back as tame and cosy as 
possible, until by-and-by his patience became exhausted, and 
he thought he would start up the river a hundred miles or so 
to the spawning-beds. He navigated the rapid about twen- 

* It is asserted as a truth by border settlers that, when barMag off a stun- 
mtf AdhNT, and the smoke no h»ger protects cattle in conttgoous pastures, 
tj^ thegr run lowing to the house to have the fire renewed ; and it is some- 
rimes necessary that they shnll stand in dense smoke to enable them to re- 
main still long eitongh to be milked. 
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ty rods above, but. I turned him> when he w^nt down stream 
much faster than it was convenient for me to follow ; but he 
stopped to rest where I hooked him, and glad enough .was I, 
for the morning was oppressively warm, and my rest had not 
been of the most refreshing kind during the previous night. 
Here I began to call loudly for a gaflfer, and presently I saw 
the doctor's demijohn form approaching with a gaff, and 
closely following was the general By the time they arrived 
my friend had concluded to return to sea, and started ; but 
he soon found a resting-place, and, while playing him here, 
the general insisted so strongly ag^st ph^yiog.him too gen- 
tly that I put a little more stress on the line. The fish rol- 
licked around the pool, and showed his whole size and beau- 
ty, when my friends judged that h^ would weigh over .thirty 
pounds. I thought so too, and played with great care. Qut 
the salmon became impatient of restraint, and. started. He 
had not darted more than a hundred feet before the hook 
sprang baick to me, and he went on. his way rejoicing, while 
my firiends returned to the tents. 

I felt as if I needed a strong glass of lemonade v^th a stick 
in it to sustain me ; but, being strictly temperate — that morn- 
ing — ^I sauntered back to the point above the eddy where I 
had hooked my recently-departed friend. There I examined 
tilie fly and hook with care, and found it secundum artem. 
After becoming sufficiently rested, I made a cast, and at once 
hooked another salmon about the same size as the one which 
had jvmt unhooked. On realizing that my fish was on, with 
a slight jerk I fastened the hook, in order to play him ginger- 
ly if he wanted to " gallivant and cavort" some. Two or tlree 
tunes he revealed his enoimous size and great symmetry, so 
that I felt quite sure I had hooked the mate of the first c^e. 
This also remained half an hour trying small tricks aboiit the 
pool, -when all at once he dashed away across the current, 
and, on rising to the surface, I distinctly saw the line woand 
three times round him. After this he plunged and lea^d 
up, down, and across the river, until he liberated himself and 
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took my fly. Well^ thought I, salmon of such great size, tn 
S0 torge and' rapid a river^ should be 'fished ibr -^rith leadeiS^ 
or <»i8ting4ines of double gut all the Way. I will rettim to 
tent, and try to rig gut leaders to hold them. 
The iftituation of our manage began to look inviting; and 
. with the birch bark gathered by our ga^re, and the illus- 
trate <papers and magazmes, our log cabin and dining-room 
were oheerfuUy ornamented by the ladies, and the menu of 
6u]r dinner would not have dishonored a metropolitan hoteL 
The gaffers^ shanty was finished, and the cuisi^ie attractively ' 
arranged in order. After dinner, numerous sentiments wor- 
thy of the day we were commemorating — it being the glort- 
ous Fourth of July — were given, and we made the welkiii 
Ong with i^houts and music. 

The evening was spent in tying flies, and cbnduded by ex- 
amining the lunar bow through the smoke of a camp-fire and 
the bottoms of our puneh-glasses until the near iq>pr6a6h of 
midnight, when we retired to fight again the battles ofth(^ 
day in our dreams, and to mingle in them ^e faces of be- 
loved' ones fSr aioa. 

sBcnoi^ sixra 

msTonrr and bumiication. 

Neither the Greeks nor Romans knew any thing about an- 
gling for salmon. The Saxons knew not the real luxury of 
angling. A thorough appreciation of angling can only be 
knowia by mah civilized. "Catch who catch can'* is the 
motto by which savages are guided, and the surest means of 
kill&ig game is to them the best. Savages kill solely to eat. 
They know 'no better, and lack the genius of the civilized 
poacher to invent stake ind concealed nets. Civilization en- 
ables tSie tru6 sportsman to adopt suitable means to ^cure 
spdtt,and as civilized men 6njoy a more prosperous condition 
than' savages; they are riot so dependent on the fish or game 
th«y take or kill. Hence the sportsmen of the civilized world 
can afford to give the animal pursued some ifeir-play **law,"* 
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^uppoBmg the nature of the prey! entitled toat. 'Birt/ itt the 
ppimoii of (m. uncivilised people, to. allow a qnarry or a shoal 
tihe siio^esti ohance of escape woald bd. considered greatfeUyi 
To the ignoranpe and oruelty of the poacher may be altrib^ 
tied the reason for the robbing of salmon-rivers of their life 
^d beauty, . Existence could not have been so enjoyable to 
the angler in either the palmy days of Greece or Rome, or 
during any era since, while robbing the rivers of salmon was 
pursued, as it is in our day^ i^hen soiience revives sport and 
inv^pts generous means for its perpetuity. . 

Zea travaux sur les Poiaaons ae aorU aingvlierment nadti* 
pHaa durani la periode gm a*etend de repoque de la mort de 
Cuvier au moment actueL 

Having flown in my cogitations from Greece to Rome, and 
from thence to the British: Isles and part way back to France, 
witieie: I endeavored to think in French, and as if in danger 
of being overcome by a fresh, swarm of musqnitoes,:! supposed 
myself a,roused by. their singing,! when, to my surprise, on 
looking up, it was the doctor at the door of my tent, insist* 
ing in stentorian tones that I should get. up. I asked bun 
the time of night, ^and he replied that it was beautiful. 

There is no use to contend with a doctor, and so I arose, 
when, before my tent door, he was.complaoently seated on a 
bench, with a smudge fire and the boiling tea-kettle on one 
side, a bowl of loaf-sugar on the other^ and a bottle of old 
Jamaica before him. Being already dressed, for I slept with 
n>y overcoat, body-coat, and boots on, between army blank- 
ets on an India-rubber one, and yet was generally cold to- 
ward morning, I concluded to join the doctor and learn what 
new system of phUosophy or astronomy he was prepared to* 
propound. , With looks of amazement, he pointed to the briK 
liant cnsrora borealia in darts shooting up throng the lut 
nar bow like streams of gold and fire through a rainbow ! 
We viewed it with unstinted admiration until he composed 
a hot rum punch« We then examined the aurora bor^^U^ 
aadjunar bow tlirough.the bottoms of our glasses, and tW 
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* 
sight Was really gorgeous ! After three Or four similar 'j^p- 

etitions, we agreed that we saw the North Pole distinctly, 
heading Sir John Franklin's grave^ and the bow, spears,' and 
stars of the aurora borealis were merely the flag over Frank- 
lin's tomb. . . 

■ While the doctor was evolving a new theory of mnn^^ne 
matters, only to be understood by draining a do86 of diffbsi- 
bility, John appeared. He was greatly excited, but breath- 
less. ' So soon as he recovered power of utterance he' said', 
" Gintlemen, bedad there's a bear just foment yees ! I see'd 
him." 

** Well, John," we replied, "how did he look ?" 

" Bedad he was as big as an elephant, and had a tail as 
long as meself, and as big around, be gorrah !" 

" How long was he ?" we inquired. 

" Bedad he was as long as I can reach with tny two ^rtns." 

" What color was he ?" 

** Be gorrah, totell the thruth,! couldn't see his color pre- 
cisely." 

"Was he green?" * * ' 

" No^ yer honors, not perzactly. I should say he was more 
brownish." 

" We supposed so, John ; it is a fox." 

" No, no, yer honors ! Dr. Bluff, of the First Fusileers, said 
he'd often see'd bears here, an' I think the T)east I seed is 
won." 

"This was at the shoot, twenty-seven miles farther up the 
river," we replied ; and just then the halo of the riding sun 
began to iUumraate the eastern horizon, and teach us to pre- 
pare fbr the fresh-run salmon which had arrived that morning 
from their visit to the sea. Having consulted our watches, 
and learned, to our surprise, that it was only three o'clock, 
and as our gaffers were still asleep, we reluctantly retired tcf 
our tents and to sleep until called to breakfast. 

As it was our custom to rest the salmon-pools during th^' 
best part of the day for angling, in order to protect the riv€fr' 
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frpm too great a depletion by oar captivating flies, we start* 
ed to fish; our several pools at the time of the forenoon when 
the salmon seeks the shady side of a rock in the river, and 
which had perceptibly fallen during the previous .night, so 
that, from its clearness, we could distinctly see nimierous sal- 
mon lying in pairs beside the rocks. They were very inter- 
estmg to look at, but it was hard to induce a rise. Presently 
the general, who had been angling at the falls a mile, above, 
was seen approaching, and doing some pretty tall walking, 
now. in the river and then on the shore, following a salmon 
as beet be could, for the fish seemed determined to return to 
sea. Down they came, passing us, while the perspiration 
streamed from the general's fece, and he was too busy to re- 
turn our salutations, but he finally brought the fish to gaC . 

In a short time thereafter the doctor was seen coming at 
tiie speed of two-forty on his rejoicing way down the river 
fix)m the falls, led by a large salmon. We soon saw that the 
salmon was playing the doctor^ who, finding that he waB> los- 
ing strength, called lustily for help, which was instantly reu- 
dered, and a twenty-four pound salmon was soon played-out 
and landed. The doctor retired to his tent and was not .seen 
again until the next morning, when he said, " It's heavenly to 
play a generous salmon, but when he turns the tablea and 
plays you, he's worse than the cholera !" 

It was- the banker's turn next, and, thoroughly aroused and 
divested of his dignity, down he came, skipping over rocks 
and through brush at a very rapid rate. Down he came to 
Battling Run, and brought his fifth salmon to gaff that day, 
the largest twenty, and the smallest eleven- pounds. 

The doctor's serious intent at evoking a reliable theory 
for the brilliant coruscations near the northern horizon pre- 
vented him from risking the play of another salmon until be 
should quite recover from his last encounter. In the mean 
time, every fresh contest with a salmon increased my respect 
for the fish ; and I lost so many in proportion to the great 
number hooked, that I began, when my fly was first taken.. 
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to realiie an indescribable sensation of nervous hedtancy ; 
and the more gentle he appeared when first hooked, the more 
I dreaded the fight that I knew must come, sooner or later; 
for a salmon never surrenders until he faints. As the waters 
settled until as transparent as ether, the fish became not only 
more shy, but they gave better play and were harder to ex- 
haust They bit gingerly and short. I had ample opportu- 
nity for testing some theories which had been told me by an- 
glers with great seriousness. One of them is, that " if a sal- 
mon rises to your fly and misses it, you should not cast again 
inunediately, because he is sure to settle back before rising. 
Tou had better, therefore, light a segar and smoke half of it, 
or take a glass of sherry, and rest the pool at least fifteen 
minutes before repeating the cast." This I ascertained to be 
all bosh. Once, in particular, a salmon took my fly at the 
fourth cast, though having rose to it at every previous one 
and missed it, while I repeated my casts with as little sus- 
pense as if angling for brook trout. A salmon will return to 
the fly, if he rose to it in earnest at first, as often as will a 
trout ; but either fish, when pricked by a fly-hook, will reftuse 
to come again until he forgets it. Again it is said that ^ if 
you hook a salmon and he parts your tackle, taking your 
hook and a piece of the gut snell to which it was attached, 
he will not rise to an artificial fly again that season." This 
is also a mistake ; for the gentleman who owns the " York 
River," Gaspe, fished with a friend who* lost &hook and part 
of a leader by a salmon one morning last July, and on the 
evening of that day to<^ the salmon with the hook and gat 
still in his mouth; and what appears most singular is that 
he hooked the salmon with the same kind of fly that was 
then fastened to the jaw of the fish. 
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SECTION SEVENTH. 

JOLLY SPOBT OK. RATTLING ^UN. 

" Oh ! not in camp or court 
Our best delights we iind, 
But in some loved resort 
With water, wood, and wind ; 
Where natar^e works, 
And beaotj Im-ks, 
In all her craft enshrined." 

The days were divided into four hoars of.nighty made scin- 
tUlant by the aurora borealis, and the lonar bow more bril- 
liant than daylight^ but oool and hushed, so that no sounds 
remained but the rushing waters, the splashing of the royal 
sahnon, and the piteous cries of seals; three hours of n^orn- 
fng, mild and sereiie, enlivened by the wild music of the bird^ 
of the wilderness and the occasional sounds of animals forag- 
ing fbr breakfkst in the mountain forests by which we WQre 
surrounded ; fourteen hours of a day, when clear, ranging in 
the sun from eighty to ninety degrees J'ahrenheit ; and three 
hout^ of mild twilight, with light enough to read. 

The morning was clear and still; not, a zephyr sw^pt 
through the gorge by the falls, or came up. laden with the 
fragrance of codfish from the Gulf. The shrill music of our 
two charming birds and an occasional splash of feeding sal- 
mon were the only sounds which relieved the monotone of the 
clear and rapid river. Our plateau, surrounded by majestic 
mountains, steep and rocky, formed, a vast amphitheatre. 
The river was still falling, and as thin and clear as pQSsible. 
Our assembling at break^t proved that the black flies had 
partiaHy desisted from scoring us, and each member of the 
party felt relieved of farther danger from that scourge. It 
is worthy of remark, that from the almost unbearable annoy- 
ance caused by the punishment from black flies on our ar- 
rivial, we had in one short week become so accustomed to 
them that they ceased to elicit our feac or attention. 
The morning time to angle for salmon having expired, we 

Q 
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regarded the river as having been protected, and the poote 
rested long enough, and so mounted our toggery and ar- 
ranged our flies for the iray. It was the doctor's turn for 
the upper pool, at the foot of the falls; the general's for the 
bend to Rattling Run ; the banker's included all the opposite 
of the river, while my sporting-water was Rattling Run, and 
I had never fished it. My gaffer was wanted elsewhere, and 
the doctor most generously consented to supply his place. 
He led the way with gaff on shoulder, marching up to the 
first pool with au elan and energy which meant that he was 
determined to show me where salmon disported. After walk- 
ing half a mile through the brush, we emerged opposite a sal- 
mon-pool on Rattling Run. The run was about twenty rods 
wide, with shallow water three quarters of the distance to 
the opposite bank. The doctor pointed to the pool on the 
opposite shore, and told me that a salmon made a feint at his 
fly there two days previously. The water ran swift over a 
pebbly bed, but it was not much above knee-deep on our ^ide 
of the pool I waded to within casting distance of the head 
of the pool, and commenced casting while moving slowly 
down the stream, until, having made half a dozen casts, and 
swept the surface with great care, I delivered my fly just 
above a rock near the foot of the pool, where a salmon made 
its appearance and rose to take the fly, but missed it. The 
next cast delivered the fly beyond and below the rock, in the 
white-water foam, when the salmon accepted the fly, and fest- 
ened good and strong. Instead of turning to the falls ju^ 
below, he shot up to within a few paces of me. The doctor, 
seeing his move, ran below the salmon to prevent it from 
dashing down the chute. For a ftill half hour while the play 
lasted, it was so amusing to see the doctor run and flouri^ 
the gaff in his endeavor to drive the salmon to the pool 
above that I could hardly restrain my laughter enough to 
stand and steady the fish's head occasionally against the ciir- 
rent. But the doctor finally conquered, and the fish became 
60 fatigued that the doctor took him out of the wet with, his 
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gaff, when it scaled twelve pounds ; and, though not large, it 
is something to play and save a twelve-pound salmon with a 
smgle gut in a swift and shallow rapid just above a chute. 

We now proceeded to the second pool above, where the 
doctor seated himself to rest on shore and watch my move- 
ments. Here also the run was about twenty rods wide, with 
the channel along the bank opposita I therefore waded out 
so as to cast across the main current, and let my fly sweep 
round to the eddy, some eighty feet below. I had not made 
many casts before a salmon deliberately swam up to my fly 
and examined it, and then, as if suspicious, turned irom it 
like electricity, his turn forming a most exciting whirl. In 
vain I cast several times more, but the run was too wide to 
deliver my fly at the farther shore, where was a deep pool 
from which I might have enticed hiuL But we gave up the 
chase and commenced a return, the doctor walking along 
the shore, and I wading and casting as I went. We had not 
gone far when I hooked a very elegant salmon^ There was 
a pool on each side of the run, and the salmon took the fly 
on the farther side. As soon as the fish realized that he was 
firmly hooked, he came across the run for the pool near us. 
I stood in the water nearly between the two pools, but rath- 
er above them. As the run was very rapid all the way be- 
low until it entered the St. John, I requested the doctor to 
fistU below the salmon, and thus prevent the fish from run- 
ning the chute. The doctor waded below the pool on the 
left, and as he saw the 'salmon darting for that pool, he ran 
below, to prevent the fish from turning down stream after it 
should learn that it was mistaken in finding protection where 
it was going to seek it. The salmon came to the near pool, 
and, finding no assistance, it endeavored to sulk a little, but 
finally resolved to run the chute, or return to the pool at the 
fiftrther shore. 

After a close contest of an hour's duration, in which the 
salmon passed twice between the doctor's legs, the fish was 
brought to gaff, ^nd weighed fifteen pounds. On returning 
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to. dinner, we learned that our friends had fished hard for 
modest results. By the supervisory care of the ladies, the 
dinner was served in the following order or menu : 

Vegetable soup. 

Boiled salmon and fried trout 

Roast mutton, green peas, and other vegetables. 

Claret wine, tea, bread and butter, etc., concluding tvith a 
dessert of marmalade and dried fruits. 

After dinner we concluded to rest the pools, bum some to- 
bacco, and tie some flies. When we first began angling, the 
preference by the salmon seemed to be given to the Montreal 
fiy, or a purple body, brown mallard wings, and tail firom the 
top-knot of the golden pheasant ; but within the last two 
days they would not touch it. Their next favorite was a 
good imitation of the real salmon fly, body and wings light 
gray; but after a couple of days more they refused all flies 
but those with a preponderance* of bright yellow and orange, 
tied on a ve^ small hook. The double-hook flies were the 
most successful in bringing salmon to gaff, but I never tried 
them ; and it is contended by some that two small hooks fall 
better, and are more attractive than a single one. Forrest, 
of Kelso, is the favorite fly-maker with Canadian anglere, and 
he generally ties on a double hook. 

SECTION EIGHTH. 

FLY-FISHING BELOW THE FALLS. 

** Below the Falls of St. John, from de^ crevice stealing, 
The bright salmon watches his prey, 
And when 'mid the white foam some stray fly lies wheeling, 
Slyly bears — slyly bears it away. 

' ** 'Tis thus in this bright world, at joys without measure, 

Unheeding, we ardently spring, 
And forget that oft hid by the plumage of pleasure 

Lies a hook — ^lies a hook in the wing." — Stoddart. 

To a man unaccustomed to the broad, rushing, tumbling 
torrents which debouch in the Gulf of St. Lawrence from the 
north, there ttre mftny subjects to inspire wonder, and some 
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few to challenge admiration. The bold mountains of gray 
rock, from which a few stinted fir-trees struggle into the 
light of day above the fissures and dark gorgesj^are sombre 
to see and sublime to contemplate; and the rivers, tumbling 
down frantically in their narrow passage between high walls 
of solid masonry, would appear frightful did they not contain 
thousands of beautiful salmon and trout, which make their 
way with great assiduity to clear themselves of sea-lice by 
the action of fresh water, deposit their eggs, and, when warn- 
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ed by fireBh-water parasites, return to sea to recuperate and 
fatten preparatory to another visit up the river to their 
spawning-grounds. 

One day, while fishing the pool below the fidls, I felt a 
tug, and as my reel spun round whir ! whir 1 1 whir ! ! 1 I 
raised my rod to a perpendicular, when — the reel still con- 
tinuing — ^I saw three 4eaps at once, each fish leaping fiisten- 
ed to my fly. Thought I, " If you make three leaps at once 
there is small chance of saving you,'^ and so it resulted. By 
the man(Buvre,it formed a bight in my line and unhooked. 

My captures were very fiur that day, and it is a remarka- 
bly interesting pool to fish ; but the river was so low, and 
its waters so transparent, that I could count scores of salmon 
lying in pairs by the rocks, ^waiting a rise in the river to help 
them surmount the chute. 

The next morning I fished the same pool fi*om the opposite 
side of the river, and in response to my second or third cast 
I hooked a large salmon, which ran out to the middle of the 
river and took nearly all the line off my reel, when it made 
a leap about twenty feet up the river, and several feet above 
the water, and the swiftness of the current made such a bight 
in my line that its weight parted the single leader, though I 
dipped the point of the rod as I saw the leap coming. As 
my line came back I felt despondent at losing such a beauti- 
fill fish ; but I venture to state that no angler, under the cij> 
oumstances, could have saved it Such is salmon-angUng. 
Tou must use a single gut for the half of your casting-line 
toward the end, and tie your fly on a single gut, or you will 
be regarded as a coarse angler, and all your large scores will 
count you ^aught as an artist at angling. Here are salmo& 
in a broad,. rapid river, large enough to try the, strongest 
striped-bass tackle ; and yet they are to be taken on a single 
gut, and played from half an hour to three hours to bring to 
gaff Add to the delicacy of play necessitated from the light- 
ness of tackle the fact, also, that the mouth of a salmon is very 
tender. These are points to be noted if you would angle for 
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dahnon. No one ever hears of a string of salmon, for the very- 
good reason that their bodies are so heavy and gills so ten- 
der that they will not sustain their weight. 

I put on another fly and cast again. For some time my 
eyes were not blest with the sight of a Tise ; but by-and-by 
a salmon accepted the fly in earnest and fastened. The prick 
<^the hook gave it such a shock that it bounded and leaped 
three or four times, as quick as thought, several feet above 
the water. Finding itself still hooked, it came toward me, 
and I retreated, for fear that too acute an angle of the line 
and rod might enable it, by a salmon dash, to break the top 
of my rod. I therefore walked backward, and the salmon fol- 
lowed me until within five feet of the shore. It then turned 
as quick as lightning, and whir ! whir ! whir ! ! went my reel. 
Another leap showed it to be in the middle of the current, 
with but little line remaining on my reel, and a reef of rocks 
rising above the water between me and the salmon. I at 
once saw that it might extricate itself and take my fly and 
some of the line ; but it misjudged its own situation, and 
started to leap the falls. By its &ilure I turned its head 
shoreward, and brought it within a rod of me, when it took 
fright again and started down the river. After checking and 
turning it, back it came to me, gentle as possible, leaping oc- 
casionally, as if it was its nature, for I should have thought a 
fish so circumstanced would have swam low; but no — all 
game fish are alike in that respect. Although the salmon 
had become used to my appearance, it still distrusted me, and 
starte4 out into the current again. There he leaped a few 
times, and finally consented to be led back ; but when it gain- 
ed sight of the gaff it shot off again, though I could both see 
and feel that it was losing strength. After two or three 
more visits to the shore it became weakened, and Duncan 
gaffed it. The fish weighed only sixteen pounds, but it was 
the prettiest salmon that I had ever seen. Above the line, 
from gill to tail, it was a light and brilliant salmon color, and 
below it was like polished silver. I could not help exclaim- 
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ing how beautiful ! There is nothing more beautiftil than a 
fresh-run salmon when first taken, neither is there any pen- 
cil capable of creating its apparent counterpart. To feel a 
salmon fast tq your fly and see its leap is alone worth a voy- 
age to Canada to experience. 

Again I swept the pool with care and got a rise. As I 
could not allure the beauty to a second attempt, I concluded 
to rest the pool and go to the foot of the plain water, where 
I saw the salmon disporting like dolphins Just Above the 
rapid. The bed of the river was about a quarter of a mile 
wide, and shallow on my side. I therefore waded out, and 
after a few casts hooked a large, vigorous salmon. After a 
high leap it struck out to the middle of the river. Then it 
made numerous rushes and leaps, with turns and sweeps, un- 
til finally the hook sprang back to me, and let the twenty- 
pounder go on its way rejoicing. Very soon I hooked an- 
other, and it attempted to run the rapid ; but I checked it a 
quarter of a mile below, where it stopped to sulk behind a 
rock, and before it formed another plan, my man Duncan 
watched his chance and gafied it. 

Again, after half an hour's playing, I succeeded in losing a 
very large fresh-run salmon. I felt mortified, and so con- 
cluded on returning to the head of the stretch to learn the 
intentions of the large fish which had offered before I left, 
'and for which I rested the pooL I went to the head of the 
pool and swept it along down until I came to where I got the 
rise before I left ; but it had either leaped the chute or gone 
from home, and after a few rises but no strikes, I returned to 
dinner. " Moving large fish, however, is held by every true 
angler only second to hooking them ; but many persons are 
apt to despise the most skillful and patient efforts unless 
crowned with immediate success." This is the experience 
of John Colquhoun and every true angler. 

Next morning, by dint of perseverance and continued ef- 
fort,! finally hooked a salmon at the foot of the pool, and just 
at that moment a loud crackling was heard in the thick un- 
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derwdod along the shore, and Duncan called my attention to 
a bear that, having discovered us, was making off with all the 
speed possible. I could not turn to look from my salmon, for 
it had not yet decided upon what course of tactics to pursue. 
After a few minutes, when the salmon had concluded to run 
the hook out, I turned to see, but the bear was no longer in 
sight. After several runs, tacks, shifts, sweeps, and leaps, I 
brought the salmon home as gentle as a kitten, so that it 
seemed a pity to gaff it. 

My friends had been ftilly as lucky as I had, and, as the 
flies were disappearing, and we had examined our plateau, 
walled by inountains and watered by beautiftil rivers, we 
concluded to digest a good dinner by admiring the works of 
nature and enjoying the aurora borealis and lunar bow. 

Rosy were our dreams ; but, be it remembered, one of the 
party began to sigh for Susan Jane. 

The following day, and for several days thereafter, the 
sport was about the same. The river soon began to shrink 
and clarify, and as the salmon became more scarce, the num- 
bers of sea trout increased. Sea trout are precisely like those 
of Long Island. Their voyage to sea renders them as white 
and plump as are those of the Willows, below Oba. Snedicor's, 
and perhaps cleaner anfl whiter ; but they are the same fish 
in ichthyological peculiarity. 

The next day that I fished Rattling Run I took two salmon 
at its mouth, where the eddy was formed by the confluence 
with the St John ; and I cast again to the foot of the rapid, 
where my fly was usually drawn into the eddy, and before 
it fairly touched the water a salmon took it, and leaped some 
ten feet up stream, dropping it while thus leaping. As I saw 
the fly fall, I was in the act of retrieving my line, when an- 
other salmon was fast to the fly, and I broke the top of my 
rod. This proved to me that the movement of a salmon is 
too swift to be followed by the eye. I played and killed the 
dalmon aftier the rod was broken, and my gafier landed him. 

Before I could splice another top to my Martin Kelly (a 
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great improvement on the Castle Gonnell rod) the ehoal had 
either passed by, or otherwise had concluded to decline my 
flies, and I was obliged to forego the amusement of again 
playing a salmon that day. 

As there appeared no prospect for the river rising soon, we 
began to think seriously of dividing the party, and two of us 
taking gafifers and canoes, and going to the upper Mis, twen* 
ty-seven miles above. The next morning, however, was show- 
ery, and the river had risen more than a foot during the night ; 
we therefore concluded to defer going up the river until the 
prospective rain should have subsided. The fitfiil showers 
of the morning increased to a steady and heavy rain in the 
afternoon, And both the general and banker met with fine 
sport, taking several salmon of fine siza This day the gen* 
eral evinced a commendable perseverance, for, in the heaviest 
shower, if a salmon parted his line and carried away his fly, 
he- would forthwith stop where he was, and tie a fly in a 
drenching rain, attach it to his leader, and proceed to casting. 
He lost several large fish that day, and saved only three ; 
one of these he hooked in the pectoral fin of the left side o£ 
the fish, on the opposite side from the general, as the fish 
started down stream, leading the general at double-quick 
time. I was sweeping the pool at*the mouth of Rattling 
Run when I saw the general hastening down the St. John, 
along the shore. The rain was drenching. He wore rubber 
overalls, overcoat, and hat ; the brim of his hat turned under 
across the forehead, giving him the air of enthusiasm so fine- 
ly represented in the picture of Napoleon when he commenced 
crossing the Alps. Of course there was the slight difference 
of our general being on foot ; but, with his rod stretching 
high in air, the storm catching his loose garment, the hat 
with brim turned under and giving it the military chapeau 
shape, the tout enaemble was all energy, and action. Down 
swept the general Rattling Run had swollen considerably, 
and was three feet deep and very rapid just above the mouth, 
into which the general dashed and waded across, holding on 
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to his fish, which he thought a forty-pounder at least 1 His 
gaffer followed close behind, and was about to embark the 
general in a canoe to follow the salmon down the river; but 
the fish stopped in the pool where I was angling, and after a 
play of less than half an hour the general brought it to gaff, 
when it weighed Hi lbs. This feat T^^as the greatest of the 
season ; and, had not the fish been hooked on the &r side from 
the general, so that it was hard to maintain an equipoise, it 
would probably have torn away. I shall never forget the 
picture of ardor and energy which rushed down along the 
shore and dashed across Rattling Run, speechless with won*' 
der and excitement. At dinner we canvassed the moming^s 
sport, and, though the rain dripped slightly through the bark 
roof of our dining arbor, we began to realize that a home in 
the wilderness possesses an indescribable attraction, and the 
apparently settled rain seemed an omen fi:>r better fishing 
than we had yet eiyoyed, and we parted that night to our 
several camps with a renewed stock of hope and pleasing an- 
ticipation. 

SECTION NINTH. 

THOUGHTS OF RETURNING HOMEWARD. 

" Tis a midnight fidr to see, 
Wondrous in sablimity. 
Lingering at our cabin door, 
Fast beside the river shore, 
Daziled is my gating eye 
With the grandeur of the sky. 
Clouds are flying in'mad chase 
0*er the moon's benignant &ce ; 
In the bine concave of air 
Start like diamonds gleam and glare, 
WhUe with weird, celestial glow 
Springs aloft the lunar bow. 
See ! like arch triumphal, high 
How it soareth to the sky ; 
See ! Uke heavenly rainbow, bent 
O'er a showery firmament, 
How its gorgeous columns climb 
With a majesty sublime.'* — Isaac M'LbllanI 
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Our dreams of home were rosy. Though unlooked-for, 
modest flushes of the great St. John, produced hj summer 
showers at its tributaries, caused temporary hope, yet the 
stream kept gradually narrowing and falling so fast that sal- 
mon refused to ascend to the fluvial part of the river. About 
the 20th of July the grilse began to make their appearance, 
and the parr rose to the fly in the most plucky manner, 
evincing more courage than their grandparents. 

"At length the morning for our departure has arrived," 
said one of our party while returning from enjoying his last 
bath of the season in Rattling Run. Instead of learning from 
the 

'* Tongues in trees, books in the ninning brooks, 
Sermons in stones," 

we were about to exchange the scenes of nature^ unadorned 
by art, for the crowded mart, and the hurry-scurry of aggre- 
gated humanity. The thoughts which made bearable the re- 
flections called forth by preparing to leave our home of free- 
dom, and felicity of angling for salmon, were the dearest of 
earth — home, family, and friends. For these we could en- 
dure the sights of striking tents, and loading the bark ca- 
noes for our departure to the mouth of the river. 

Our tents were struck, tents, trunks, and rubber bags 
packed before breakfast. None but the experienced can re- 
alize how lonely appears the little spot of ground over which 
his tent has been stretched for several weeks, but of which 
nothing remains except the boughs of the fir-tree which rest- 
ed him, and gave him pleasant dreams for many nights. We 
still heard the salmon leaping and splashing in the river, and 
the two lone birds piping their merry notes, though our tents 
were removed and packed in the canoes. But, shaking off 
the sense of melancholy which I felt to be gaining on me, I 
remembered that the lines of true anglers always fall in 
pleasant places, and so adjourned to breakfast. 

As the general had decided to remain and see the salmon 
season out, 'twere wrong to deny the fact that leaving him 
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and his lady greatly deepened the shade of our feelings at 
parting from the peaceM plateau. But we all put on cheer- 
ful fnces and mixed our coffee with anecdotes. • Our break- 
fast consisted of fried or broiled trout, broiled grilse, termed 
in Canada ^d^euner^^ signifying "breakfast." By others.it 
is called the " white salmon." Then we had ham and eggs, 
hot biscuit, etc. We enjoyed our last meal as well as cir- 
cumstances would admit under the conflicting feelings of a 
hope to soon see our families, and a regret that the lunar bow 
and aurora borealis, with the singing birds, would have to 
sing and shine without us. 

As to the salmon which had played us, and at numerous 
times sold us, we felt as if we would have liked another con- 
test with them;, but as that was impossible then and there, 
as we had not the time to spare, we promised those of them 
vhieh parted from us with our hooks as nose-jewels, and oth- 
ers that — ^having played us long enough — sprang the hook 
out of their beautiful mouths, that if we hook them again 
they will not get off so easily. 

After breakfast, and all being ready for our departure, the 
stars and stripes were raised, and while the general waved 
his salmon-rod, we started, and a salute to our honor was 
fired from our only cannon as we parted from view of the pla- 
teau and disappeared from its remaining inhabitants around 
the foot of the mountain, at the bend of the St. John, just be- 
low the entrance of Rattling Run. 

Our hearts were full as we responsively shouted hurra ! 

Ye rivers, 80 bannted with myriads of flies, 
Whose flashes of salmon-breaks gladden the eyes ; 
Scenes where the brown bear roams the thick brake ; 
Scenes where the seals their gambolings make ; 
When shall I tread yonr feir precincts again ? 
■yVhen kindle my camp-fires over your plain ? 
When again cast my line and my flies. 
Charming my senses — feasting my eyes ? 

The river was low and the reefs nearly bare, so that navi- 
gation was not so safe as when we ascended ; but our guides 
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knew how to manage bark canoes better than to speak any 
language, their pcUois being a medley of French, Indian, and 
English^ But they were' ail trusty and industrious, as ail 
Canadian guides are. It is best that each angler have two 
guides and one canoe ; for, though one man only is needed to 
attend an angler for gaffing and rowing in the neighborhood 
of the encampment, yet for long journeys up rapid rivers 
fwo men are indispensable. Cabins for cooking and for lodg- 
ing may also be soon erected, and they are preferable to port* 
able tents. 

The River St. John winds like a serpent between the moun- 
tains, and as the fall from our plateau to the mouth — 27 miles 
— ^is more than 150 feet, the rapids are very swift; so that 
many times in rounding a bend we surprised, a family of seals 
teaching their young to catch salmon, wild geese with their 
goslings, ducks with their broods, and expected to see Bruin, 
but didn't. 

The row down the river was most pleasurable. The thin 
bark canoe responded to the lashings of the tide, and we felt 
as the lobstei>peddler said, "All alive I all alive I" The doc- 
tor, who had taken a front seat in the canoe, with his coat on 
and broad-brimmed hat, had found the passage so jolly that 
— like Obadiah Oldbuck — he had turned over a new leaf by 
taking off both his hat and coat, and remarked, as we shot a 
rapid, " Let her went I" 

The Indians were returning up the St John to their homes 
in the icy regions, having disposed of their ftirs at the Min- 
gan fair, and laid in a winter supply of flour and salt. 

It wa&all vain to look kindly to these Esquimaux squaws, 
who are really beautiibl, with their olive complexions, raven 
locks, and lustrous eyes. They are wedded to the forest. We 
met some twenty odd Indian canoes ascending the river to 
their homes, who knew enough of English to ask " Salmon 
plenty ?" But very few would make so bold as to ask, " Has 
you nothing good for me?" Of course they do not suppose 
it degrading to beg from civili^^d men, for they consider 
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tkem as appertaining to the outer world. I was greatly 
amused by their appearances. There were many young men 
among them who displayed great taste in the arrangement 
of their hair; and some of the squaws had heads of locks 
worth diamonds, and for which many of our belles would 
swap their eye-teeth, of best manu&ctnre, for similar heads 
of natural growth. 

On our arrival at the mouth of the river, the dogs came 
fix)m some thirty cabins to welcome us. They were of all 
kinds, sizes, and colors, and their salutations were most wel- 
come. The sight and hospitable bark of our own kind of 
dogs gladdened our eyes and eArs, producing a charming ef- 
' feet. Having landed and become hospitably housed at the 
quarters of the government agent, while our guides attended 
to landing our luggage and cutting fir-boughs for our beds, 
we jointed our trout-rods, and walked a short distance frctfn 
the cabin to the sandy shore of the river, where, within thir- 
ty minutes, we took over fifty sea trout averaging a pound 
eaoL I frequently fastened two at a time on the same cast 
of 9ies with whidi I had last fished on Long Island. 

SECTION TENTH. 

THE 6ILVBB OB SBA TBOUT. 

This fish mhabits for nearly half the year the tidal waters 
of the streams in Canada, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. 
It is also taken in the estuaries of rivers in Maine, Massachu- 
setts, and Long Island. Being aware of the high authorities 
which assert this to be a distinct family of the ScUmo genuSy 
I must beg humbly to dissent ; and from the following de- 
scription I invite anglers to decide for themselves whether 
the sea trout is not the Salmo fbfUincUiSy or brook trout com- 
mon to the streams of the northern part of North America. 
The sea trout is similar to the brook trout in all facial pecu- 
liarities. It is shaped like the brook trout ; the vermiculate 
ma^ on the back and above the lateral line are like those 
of the brook trout ; its vermilion, white, and amber dots are 
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like the brook trout's ; its fins ai'e like those of the brook 
trout, even to the square or slightly lunate end of tail It has 
the amber back and silver sides of such brook trout as have 
access to the estuary food of the eggs of different fishes, the 
young of herring, mackerel, smelt, spearing, shrimp, and even 
the young of its own family and those of the salmon. Ow- 
ing to this food, it becomes whiter and brighter than those 
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trout which inhabit swampy waters impregnated and discol- 
ored by decayed vegetable matter, where the trout are con- 
fined without the power of visiting salt water. All the au- 
thorities agree that the sea trout spawns at the heads of 
fresh-water streams, ascending from thfe estuary in August, 
and not returning until the following winter atid spring. 
All brook trout visit the heads of streams in autumn, and 
return to the lower waters at the close of winter. Brook 
trout of mountainous regions, where the streams run through 
rocky defiles and mountain gorges, or through a sandy soil, 
are always brighter than the black-mouthed trout of hemlock 
and tamarack swamps. I am informed that, of fifteen trout- 
lakes in a certain part of Scotland, there are not two lakts 
which contain trout entirely similar. Even the famous Gil- 
laroo trout, which some anglers suppose to have a gizzard, 
has merely a lump in its stomach formed by the peculiarity 
of the clay and other substances on which it feeds. In«the 
United States and the Canadas we have the salmon, the sal- 
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mon-trout of the lakes, the brook trout, the silver or sea 
trout, which I believe to be the brook trout, the white trout, 
or fand-locked salmon, the large brown trout {Salmo Condi' 
densis)^ the Mackinaw trout, the winninish, and the red trout 
of Long Lake. All these fishes have the adipose second dor- 
sal, are pinky-meated, and the laminary flakes are separated 
by a thin curd or creamy substance. 

The real salmon of different waters do not differ so much in 
shape and surface-marks as do either the brook trout or the 
lake trout, though old fishermen in Canada can distinguish 
by the appearance of a salmon to what river it belongs ; so 
they say, at least. Twenty-five salmon of some rivers will 
fill a barrel, while of those from other rivers from forty to 
fifty are required; but the variety in size constitutes the 
chief difference. 

Our little party continued to take trout daily at the mouth 
of the St. John for nearly a week, until a schooner was pre- 
pared to convey us to Gaspe. The silver trout is indeed 
beautiful, being plump and round, with its polished sides 
glistening brightly with a satin sheen which sparkles with 
glowing lustre in the light. Its superior condition renders 
it plump, the meat very pinky, and the play very vigorous. 
The only drawback that I experienced in taking silver trout 
arose from too many offering for my flies at a time, and the 
little ones generally succeeding in obliging me to play and 
land them, when I had seen larger ones coveting my flies, 
and leaping at them for a taste. It was surprising to note 
the excitement which fly-fishing for trout produced among the 
cod-fishing fiunilies. Men, women, and children followed us 
along the river, and gladly received all the smaller trout. 
There was a fleet 6f some sixty sail of cod fishermen in the 
place, and their hired hands *' shammed Abram to be idle^^ in 
order to see us take trout on our flies fi*om the surface of the 
water. It was an easy matter to take in two hours a barrel 
of trout running from half a pound to four pounds. The wa- 
ter was BO perfectly clear that we could occasionally perceive 
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a lordly salmon move majestically among the speckled beau- 
ties, no doubt waiting for a shower to swell the waters, and 
enable him to start on his perilous voyage to the spawning- 
grounds near the head of the river. As we were fishing from 
the beach which forms the breakwater at the mouth of the 
St. John, my attention was arrested by a thirty-pound sal- 
mon swimming along slowly toward the mouth, and within 
easy casting distance for my single-banded trout-rod. As I 
was admiring him, he chanced to see my motion in casting, 
and dashed away into the sparkling surf at the mouth of the 
river. 

Taking trout with the fly is always more or less interest- 
ing, but, as a branch of sport, it dwindles greatly on return- 
ing from a successful trip of angling for salmon. Broadway 
is beautiful to those who have never visited Paris ; but on 
returning from the Boulevards^ the Champa JSfyseeSy and the 
Bois de 'Boulogne, the beauties which he contemplated with 
admiration before he left New York lack the charm of artist- 
ic finish and the picturesque variety which youth always per- 
,ceives,but which age or experience can not discover even 
with the aid of glasses. 

THE WHITE TROUT. 

WhOe the fog is lifting from Schoodic Lake, 
And the white tront are leaping for flies, 

It*s exciting sport these beauties to take, 
Jogging the nerves and feasting the ejes. 

This trout inhabits Schoodic and Grand Lakes in the State 
of Maine. Although it is eminently a lake fish, yet it is found 
in the tributaries and outlets near the lakes named* It is 
similar to the hirling in Scotland in the peculiarity of its 
meat varying from cream to mallow color. The average size 
of the white trout is from three to five pounds^ weight, and 
in outline it is between the salmon and the brook trout, with 
the top of head and color of dorsal and caudal fins black and 
lustrous, as velvet, the latter crescent-shaped, with jet spots 
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on the gill-covers like the salmon. The month is fhmished 
with teeth on the palate, tongue, vomerine, palatine, and max- 
illary, like those of the brook trout, or as are nearly all the 
young of the ScthnonidcB; but its head is longer than thfet 
of the common trout, and muoh larger in proportion than the 
salmon's. Its scales are small, and the body is entirely white 
below the lateral line, and very light gray above it, all shin- 
ing with metallic lustre. It is better game than any other 
lake family of the gentes SalmOy and will readily take the fly 
on the surfiw^ of the water. With a two-handed trout-rod, 
fifteen feet long, a person unskilled in fly-fishing has taken 
over a nundred in three hours of these transcendent beauties. 




Thb White 'I'boct. — JSalmoalbus, 



Some persons have supposed this blonde beauty " a land- 
locked salmon," than which nothing can be much more ab- 
surd, for it has the common egress of a conmiodious river 
which debouches in Passamaquoddy Bay, while those of the 
lakes in the provinces have equally favorable avenues of es- 
cape. No, it is a comparatively new luxury to the American 
angler, and well worthy his attention. 

Though many anglers use a two-handed fly-rod for taking 
the white trOut, yet it is more artistic to use a half-pound fly- 
rod and single fly ; the cinnamon, Montreal with claret body 
and brown mallard wing, with the yellow and blue profes- 
sors, are all the flies needed for any weather, though the 
coachman of white wing and peacock's herl body is a good 
sunset fly, and the red ibis wing with silver body sometimes 
t^es very well ' 

The late Rev. Dr. Bethune regarded this fish and its sport- 
ive ways with enthusiasm, and the borders of Schoodic lakes 
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and the St. Croix River still retain many marks of his en- 
campments. The approaches to these grounds are via East- 
port or Calais, Maine. At either of these places the angler 
will find guides to the aromatic groVes which overlook the 
waters where the white trout disport in shoals of thousands. 

THE WTNNDnSH. 

" At early dawn, or rather when the air, 

Glinunering with &ding light, and ^adowy eve 
Is busiest to confer and to bereave, 

Then, pensive votary, let thy feet repair 

To silent lakes, or gentle river £Eur." 

This fish belongs to the geni^ SalmOy and tenants fhe up- 
per waters of the Saguenay, near the outlet of Lake St. John, 
in Canada. The fish runs from three to nine pounds* weight ; 
and as no very young members of the family nor the spawn- 
ing-beds have been seen by the hcibitans and Indians of that 
region, it is reasonable to infer that they breed farther north; 
and as they have a dorsal fin like that of the grayling, it is 
quite probable that it is the fish written of by an officer of 
the expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, whose descrip- 
tion made " Frank Forrester" suppose it to be an American 
grayling. But it is neither the grayling nor the ow^le chev- 
alicTy but a rare delicacy of the frozen latitudes of the Cana- 
dian forests. Professor Agassiz is said to have named it the 
Northern charr. 




The Winninish. 



The fins of the winninish, being large in proportion to its 
size, render it very gamy. It sails near the sur&ce, with the 
top of dorsal and caudal fins in view, and when it takes the 
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fly, leaps, runs, and plays more vigorously than a grilse. The 
fish is gray on its back and sides, interspersed with white 
scales, all of which are small, but brilliant. Epicures regard 
the winninish as a higher luxury than either the brook trout 
or salmon. Its head resembles the trout, but the mouth is 
larger, and equally tough for holding a hook. The meat is 
pink-colored. It takes either the minnow or the fly gener- 
ously. Fish-culturists might with advantage turn their at- 
tention to the winninish and the white trout. 

Lake Tbout of Moosehead Lake. — ^This trout is unlike 
any other in the American waters. It is round in body, and 
resembles the winninish in large first dorsal and large tail 
Its meat is straw-colored, and on each side below the gills ace 
five or six dark spots the size of peas, and like those on the 
shad. It is clad in small scales, dark on the back, orange 
sides, and belly like the dorSe or common river pickerel Be- 
ing so excellent a dinner-fish, it is surprising that the markets 
of Maine continue to monopolize it to the exclusion of epi- 
cures in other states. It is caught by the hand-line, as other 
lake trout. 

BED TBOUT OF LONG LAKE. 

*' I see the bright tront springing 

Where the ware is dark, yet clear, 
And a myriad flies are winging, 

As if to tempt him near. 
With the Indd waters blending, 

The willow shade yet floats, 
From beneath whose qMet bending 

I used to launch my boats." 

This is the richest and most beautiM specimen of lake 
trout known in the State of New York. In outline it resem- 
bles the brook trout which have access to marine feeding- 
grounds, except in the tail, which is forked. In color it is a 
reddish-brown on the back, mellowing to a pink at the sides, 
and a belly of white with pink tinge. The whole of its sup- 
&ce, except its head and belly, is thickly dotted with orange 
sj^ecks about the si^e of pigeon-shot. Like the trout of all 
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the lakes, its scales are so small as to be scarcely perceptible, 
but its body is marked with fine, transverse diagonal lines, 
forming diamonds or canvas like the surface of fine drilling 
or marseilles. This is an unfailing mark of peculiarity. Its 
meat is pink-colored, with rich layers of cream between its 
flakes. 




Red Trout of Long Lake. 



The red trout will rise to the artificial fly, take a feathered 
spoon or well-dissembled minnow. Trolling is the favorite 
mode of fishing for this beauty, whose average weight is from 
five to fifteen pounds. It is very gamy, displaying much 
muscular force and propulsive power in its runs and leaps. 
To angle for the red trout is worth a voyage to the Adiron- 
dacks in June and July. It is fine sport to use salmon-tackle 
and take him on the fly until fatigued, when the exercise may 
be changed to trolling. 

There is a universe of pent-up luxuries for the sportsman 
in that ninety-two miles square known as the Adirondacks, 
in the heart of the State of New York. A hundred moun- 
tains shade as many lakes, which teem with living beauties 
too rich in coloring and symmetrical in form to be copied by 
the painter's art. All the American varieties of the Salmo 
genus except the solar are found in these lakes and their trib- 
utaries, with the palpitations of busy life shut out, and naught 
but a simple tenting residence on aromatic boughs for a bed, 
where the timid deer comes with her spotted fawn to the 
margin of the lake to drink, and hesitatingly trusts the cross- 
paths of men. The eagles soar aloft in the heavens above 
the blue summits of cloud-capped mountains which seem to 
jostle each other. Imagination is not sufficiently vivid to 
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realize the sense inspired in the Adirondacks by a sunrise 
scene. The owl has ceased to hoot, the whip-poor-will to 
sing, the panther to screamj and the wolves to howl ; but the 
sun lights up each bush and spray, and the shadows and 
mountains form majestic basins. Now the brook trout are 
busy, and the day-birds are musical 

Here, in these narrow lakes of pure water, fed by trout- 
brooks, the gentle angler takes his morning walk, where the 
breaks of speckled beauties enliven the waters with hopeful 
expectancy, and naught disturbs the tranquillity, richness, 
and grandeur of primeval nature. Here the poet, painter, or 
philosopher may inflate the soul and invigorate the body, so 
that, on returning to the busy world, he may be the better 
able to endure its chafings and contests for another year. 

TROUT OF SENECA AND CANANDAIGUA LAKES. 

* ' The generous gushing of the springs, 

When the angler goes a-trolling ; 
The stir of song and summer wings, 
The light which shines, and life which sings, 
Make earth replete with happy things 

When the angler goes a-trolling." — Stoddart. 

This fi^ spawns in October and November, or when other 
&milies of the gtmAS Sdlmo do ; is white-mouthed and pinky- 
meated. Its qualities, outlines, and superficial marks are as 
varied as are its edible qualities. All anglers know that 
these depend much on the quality of water they inhabit and 
the food they eat In the latter particular they resemble all 
animals and fishes. There are salmon-trout in nearly every 
lake within the State of New York ; but the fish of Seneca, 
Canandaigua, Skaneateles, and Long Lake are infinitely supe- 
rior, both as game and for the table, to those of Lake Onta- 
rio And the other great lakes. 

The color of this fish is a drab, with pink tinge from the 
back two thirds down each side, shaded with vermiculat<» 
marks, and covered with infinitesimal scales, like the com- 
mon LAKE TROUT. The fius are like those of the brook trout. 
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except the caudal, which is forked. The head resembles the 
4)rook trout's, even to the teeth. By some persons this fish 
is supposed to be a land-locked salmon ; but it is a distinct 
family of the genus ScUmo^ though in principal outward marks 
of characterization it resembles the salmon-trout of Ontario 
and the other great lakes, differing because of inhabiting lim- 
pid spring waters with better food. 




Trout op Senbca and Cayuga Lakjbs. — Sabno confims. 

In May, after the waters become settled and clear, these 
fish are taken by trolling with spinning-tackle and minnow 
bait. It is necessary to sink the bait near the bottom, and, 
as the trout remain near shore until June, a light sinker will 
be sufficient; but when the weather becomes quite warm 
they resort to a feeding-level from fifty to two hundred feet 
below the surface, where they are taken by trolling Avith 
feathered squids. The line should be two hunA:«d yards 
long, of the size used for catching cod, and from twelve feet 
above the hook to twenty-five feet leads an eighth of an inch 
thick are rolled at intervals on the line, sometimes to the 
weight of a pound. Row slowly, and let out line until you 
get a bite, and then calculate the depth to the feeding-level, 
as the water in some places is a thousand feet deep. 

Baiting the buoy and fishing with a drop-line is also prac- 
ticed with success, though none of these methods of taking 
lake trout are very attractive to the angler. 

THE MACKINAW TROUT. 

TWs trout IS the largest of the genua in American waters, 
generally running from two to five feet in length, and weigh- 
ing from fiftreen to fifty pounds, though Dr. Mitchill states 
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that it Bometimes attains to the weight of 120 pounds. It is 
dai^ colored on the back, sides, dorsal and caudal fins, mel- 
lowing off from the lateral lines to a white or creamy belly. 
Yermiculate marks %over its back and sides. The second 
dorsal, like that of all the ScUmomdcBy is adiposa Pectoral, 
ventral, and anal fins light cream color, as are also the irides. 




Tub Mackinaw Tbout. — »Salmo amethjfstus.—MitcML 

As this trout inhabits the deep pools in the cold lakes 
from Huron to the frigid zone, its meat is firm, and the fish 
is highly prized by epicures. It is sometimes taken as far 
south as the Ohio shore of Lake Erie, either by trolling with 
a minnow or a feathered spoon, or with cisco and young lake 
herrings — all captivating lures. There are many taken with 
gill-nets and set-lines in deep water, as also with hand-lines, 
by previously sinking a large stone with a rope attached, and 
at the other end of the rope iSbten a buoy, and for several 
days cast in butchers* offal by the buoy until it is supposed 
the fish are chummed to that place as a feeding-ground, when 
— ^with large hook, heavy sinker, and codfish line — ^the fisher 
with the hand-line takes them as fis^t as he can bait and land 
them. This killing method is a fistvorite one with many men 
who fish for lake trout to sell, but it is very unsportsman- 
like. In winter it is taken on hooks baited with pork through 
holes cut in the ice for the purpose. The best places to an- 
gle for this luxury, either with the troll or hand-line, is in 
Lakes Huron, Superior, the Straits of Mackinaw and Green 
Bay ; fi^m the latter water, Chicago, Galena, and many towns 
in the interior of Wisconsin are supplied. In fishing through 
the ice, when a fisherman gets a bite, he throws the line over 
his shoulder and walks away from the hole, drawing the fish 
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rapidly up and out on the ice, where it is left to freese. Be- 
sides the thousands of them transported every winter in a 
frozen state, many are salted and shipped off in the spring. 
This trout is the most voracious of albthe species, fitttening 
on such delicate luxuries as herrings, ciscos, and whitefish. 

SECTION ELEVENTH. 

AMERICAN* PICKEREL, OR PIKE. 

By blae lake marge, upon whose breast 
The water-lilies love to rest, 
Lurking beneath those leaves of green 
The fierce pike seeks his covert screen. 
And thence with sudden plange and leap, 
Swift as a shaft through air may sw^, 
He seizes, rends, and bears away 
To hidden lair his struggling prey. 

This fish, like the brook trout, is almost universally known. 
It inhabits nearly all the waters of the north temperate zone, 
and varies in appearance according to its food, and the vol- 
ume and quality of the water in which it is found. The large 
picker^ taken in the St. Lawrence River and in many Cana- 
dian waters is called by some the " great Northern pike," of 
the femily Eaocidce^ supposed to be unlike the common pike 
or pickerel, or Esox Lucius; but throughout twenty years' 
experience at taking pickerel, I have been unable to discover 
a very marked difference between the Northern pike and the 
pickerel south of the St. Lawrence. 




Amejucan Pickerel, or Pike. 

'^ The pike is the English name of a :fish belonging to the 
order Malacopterygii, section Abdominales, family Esocidse, 
and genus Esox." 

The pickerel or pike spawns in March and April, and should 
not be caught between January and July. Li England i^ 
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sometimes attains to the weight of sixty ponnds, and in Nor- 
way it occasionally rises to a hundred pounds, and more than 
eight feet in length, while in America it is quite rare to take 
one of more than twenty pounds' weight. 

OP PICKEREL, AND ANGLING FOR THEM. 

isH of this family ai*e known 
in the United States by the 
name of pickerel^ which is il^e 
name in England for a dimin- 
utive pike. All pike, after ris- 
ing above the pickerel weight, 
and under five pounds, in En- 
gland, are known as " Jack," 
probably named after a poach- 
er by the name of Jack Pike. 
In the waters of the East- 
em, Middle, and Western 
States, as also throughout the 
Dominion of Canada, the pick- 
erel is found in most of the lakes, ponds, and some rivers ; 
especially is it numerous iu ponds where surface-water pre- 
ponderates, and by reason of which the salmon families are 
excluded. 

The meat of small pickerel is mealy, fresh, and without de- 
cided flavor, when — because of its yellow color — it is called 
doree; but those from three pounds upward, taken in pure 
water, may be justly considered a good breakfast-fish. The 
pickerel of Oreenwood Lake are good, because the food is 
abundant, and trout rills drop into the lake from every direc- 
tion. As the lake is only 60 miles from New York, I used to 
take a seat in an evening train of the Erie Railroad, arriving 
in Chester at 1 P.M., and drive down ten miles to the lake in 
time to give Jack — the baitman — orders to have all things 
ready, and call me at five next morning. Tap-tap-tap at my 
chamber door announced that it was five, and nothing more. 
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Forthwith I mounted my toggery, took a cracker, and fol- 
lowed Jack to the boat, where all things were in readiness, 
and he sculled me out to a raft or float on the lake, which had 
been anchored at one of the best feeding-places for the long- 
noses. Leaving me with my half dozen poles, ten feet long 
each, and a pail of live minnows, Jack returned to the shore. 

Among the numerous methods of still-baiting for pickerel, 
that from an anchored float is the most quiet and easy. As 
I, was attaching a line to each pole, a deer, with elegant but 
timid tread, came to the margin of the lake and took a drink. 
It was September — a month for excellent venison ; but then 
he was too pretty and innocent-looking to kill, and, though 
within short range, I had no rifle with me. The god of day 
had not yet appeared, but the merry songsters made the 
copse and fields joyous. To each stout pole I tied a line, 
three feet longer than the pole, and at the end of each I at- 
tached a gimp-snelled hook, and covered the connection erf 
line and snell with a small strip of sheet lead. The water 
was fvom seven to nine feet deep, and for a float I tied a piece 
of pine shingle, which produced no resistance to a bite, but 
merely kept the bait a foot above the bottom. The shingle- 
float was ten inches long, two inches wide at the thin, feath- 
ered end, and tapered to a point, being half an inch square at 
the end where I made the notch and tied the line. 

In still-baiting for pickerel, if the fish takes the bait, and 
learns that it is anchored or not at liberty, the fish at onoe 
rejects it ; but by means of the sharp-ended float no percep- 
tible resistance is ofiered, and the pickerel swims off toward 
a convenieht place to gorge it. There were places arranged 
on the .float for properly setting the poles, and arm-chairs at 
intervals invited to rest between bites. By the time I had 
baited my sixth hook and set my last pole, I saw the shingle- 
float to one of my lines tip up a trifle, and glide along the 
surface of the water, sinking gradually as it moved. I gave 
a sudden jerk with the pole to an opposite direction from 
that which the float was moving, and thus hooked and landed 
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on the raft a four-pound pickerel Before I had baited again, 
another float gave signs of agitation, and I landed another. 
Jack, who had observed my success, now sculled alongside, 
and took the two pickerel to be prepared for breakfast. 

I continued fishing and admiring the scenery, with the 
tops of the mountains just beginning to be illuminated by 
the rays of a bright sunrise, and the pickerel accepted my of- 
ferings most voraciously, so that I was in the midst of a most 
successful contest when the horn blew for breakfast. After 
&Btening my rods securely to the float, and seeing that each 
hook was well baited, I sculled ashore for breakfast. 

On that lovely morning the sun seemed to have decked all 
nature in holiday costume. After a refreshing bath, on en- 
tering the hall leading to the dining-room, in the fragrant 
aroma of the coffee I scented a welcome. The pickerel, which 
had been first broiled or singed on the flesh side to prevent 
the juice from escaping, was turned, and with a renewal of 
hickory-wood coals was " done to a turn." Fresh butter, red 
pepper, and a dash of black pepper for its aroma, prepared 
the melting delicacy for the table. The smoke of the viands, 
fish, and of the tureen of mashed potatoes, with the fragrant 
coffee, greeted the senses like incense, and filled the measure 
of my hope and ambition. 

After breakfast, a walk on the veranda, the discussion of 
a cabana^ and a look at the morning papers, which had al- 
ready been received from the city, made me again anxious to 
try the metal of those sly and peering long-noses. Adjourn- 
ing to the hotel at eleven o'clock, forty-four pickerel included 
my mess, and, partaking of an attractive lunch, I returned to 
New York City in time to dine at seven in the evening. 
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SKITTBEING* FOB PICKEREL AMONG I'HE ULY-PADS. 

'* Now changed the tackle and the bait ; 
For larger prey we're all elate ; 
'Mong lily-pads none vainly tries ; 
The line nins off — a noble prize I 
Give time to poach — now strike ! 

*^ Now seeks his haont the wonnded prey, 
And then begins the angler's play ; 
He lengthens out, now slackens line, 
Till struggles past — a welcome sign — 
He lands a glorious pike I 

CAonw.— The joUy angler's is the life. 

Devoid of care, devoid of strife. " 

Angling for pickerel among the lily-pads and pickerel-weed 
is very exciting sport. The angler should use a rod from. 13 
to 16 feet long, flexible, but strong. For skittering a float 
is not used, nor is natural bait the best Use BuePs or 
M*Harg's spoons, mounted with red ibis feather, and white 

* Skittering is a word which belongs to an angler's vooabnlaiy, but not 
found in a dictionary. It means drawing or jerking a bait along the top of 
the water. 
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# feathers or hair for the under side of the spoon. Stand near 
the bow of your punt, and skitter the lure along the surface 
of the water, near the margins of the lily-pads, and if you are 
ODt Sodas Bay, or tempting the fish from almost any of the 
bayous of Lake Ontario, you will find cause for surprise that 
will force you to ejaculate ; for it will be questionable which 
will be the most astonished, the novice in the boat or that in 
the water. A most important essential is to have a man at 
the stem who can use the setting-pole and sculls so as to en- 
able you to fish the border of the lily-pads without scaring 
the prey into their hiding-places. 

Cuffy says, "Uf we had de gun, we might git a mess of 
wood-duck." I reply, " Confound wood-duck ! Don't you see 
that the large pickerel is going into the weeds, and that I 
can not prevent him ? Turn the punt from shore." 

In -skittering for pickerel with live minnow, the shiner is 
the best. Use two or three hooks in a gang, as represented 
for " spinning-tackle." Keep your bait in motion, upon the 
same principle that you would fish for salmon or brook front. 
It is the favorite plan of angling for pickerel in New England, 
and is, moreover, essentially modem, and affords active recre- 
ation. 

STILL-BArnNG FOE. PICKEREL, 

'* The angler is free 

Prom the cares which degree 
Finds itself with 80 often tormented ; 

And although we should slay 

Each a hundred a day, 
Tis a slaughter needs ne'er he repented." — Cotton. , 

The primitive and philosophical method of angling for pick* 

• erel is with an ash or hickory pole. The bait is a live fi-og. 
Of course, while angling in this way, you may study nature; 
but, lest you shotild fathom all things too soon, take book£ 
with you, for they are firequently unfathomable. Seek a place 
on the margin of a solitary pond, shut out from the habita- 
tions of men by a dense grove. Seat yourself on some fallen 
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tree of ancient renown, and there beside you place your books. 
Then bait your hook, and cast it off among the lily-pads or 
stumps which margin the pond, and gaze away on vacancy. 
There is naught set down against smoking at such a place 
on such occasions. Let the birds bill and coo in the grove 
behind you, and if your mind is intent on developing a new 
theory, let your bait creep up on a 3timip near you, to the 
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envj of all Mngfishers who may ooyet it ; and let it partake 
of your afflatus while it watches your movements, to be pre- 
pared, in case you suspect a bite, lest you should disconcert 
it by jerking. Kyou do not take a mess offish, comprehend 
solitude. It has its charms, of course, for Robinson Cnisoe 
said that sages had seen them. IHsregard the Frenchman's 
opinion who stated that the solitude which has charms is al- 
ways near cities or large towns. Verbum sat aapienti, 

S 




CiVM«.— The larva or grnb of the dragon-fly lives in the water ten or twelre months, 
parsnlng there its prey, until the time for Its metamorphosis arrives. Then it crawls 

xm ant of the water npon the stem c* * '-"* - - """* """" ««~.— n~,« «*« 

soonlders, from which comes forth 1 
tenant of the air may be obserred, 
in the months of May and Jnne.1 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TROLLING AMONG THfc THOUSAND ISLANDS. 

Here is the angler's paradise, 

A dreaming, Eden-like retreat, 
With bohnj perfume in the air, 

And wild-flowers springing at the feet 

All the charms which angling for pickerel confer are sub- 
limated and condensed into trolling among the Thousand Isl- 
ands. The pickerel of the thousand lucent streams and rap^ 
ids, shaded by as many floral isljauds, are much better flavor- 
ed than are those which dream out an indolent existence while 
watching for frogs among the lily-pads, or darting, until they 
wear themselves tbin, after the minnows of ponds and rivers. 

The Thousand Islands extend from Cape Vincent to a few 
miles below Alexandria Bay, or about thirty miles, and the 
average width of river is about five miles. Imagination may 
better picture than I can describe the hundred and fifty miles 
of trolling and casting the fly on streams dividing picturesque 
islands, or islets covered with greensward and enlivened by 
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wild-flowers. Some of these isles are decked with large 
clumps of copse and grove, and others with stately trees 
which reach sublimely heavenward. This chanfiing scene is 
enlivened by the wood^duck and other birds of gay plumage 
or melodious song. I venture the statement that it is une- 
qiraled any where on earth for its beauty, variety, and life of 
scenery. Neither the water streets of Venice with their gon- 
dolas, nor the Bois de Boulogne with its ornamental drives 
a^ picturesque lakes and fountains, are at all comparable 
with the Thousand Islands. ' 

'From Cape Vincent to within a few miles of Ogdensburg 
theiro is fishing and shooting enough to satisfy all the epicu- 
rean lovers of ♦field-sports in America, did they but know a 
tithe of the riches of land and water which their excellent fish 
and game offer as attractions. 

The Thousand Islands forms the most extensive spawning- 
ground between the Atlantic and the great chain of lakes ; 
there are numerous eddies and shallow sand-bars among 
these islands where the wall-eyed pike and black bass spawn, 
but the fishermen are complaining that the annual diminu- 
tion in catches calls loudly for a law of reciprocal protection 
between the Dominion of Canada and the United States. If 
the myriads of lake and river fishes which resort to the Thou- 
sand Islands to spawn were allowed to breed — unmolested by 
net or spear — an annual stock of pickerel, black bass, glass- 
eyed pike, Oswego bass, and fishes of smaller varieties would 
be propagated there in sufficient numbers to stock all the 
American waters. 

All the little towns along the Thousand Islands have be- 
come attractive summer resorts. It was here that Bishop 
Hughes and Dr. Bethune used to recuperate body and brain, 
Vhile their minds were soothed by the picturesque harmo- 
nies of nature. 

On visiting the Thousand Islands for a few days' recrea- 
tion, my advice is to go in pairs. A gentleman companion 
will answer, but a lady is better. Clayton, which is a town 
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nearly midway of the islands, on the south side of the river, 
is said to be the most convenient point to seleet for trolling ; 
for, in addition to the best grounds being ne^r there, its cen- 
tral location enables anglers to make, a trip up or dovn the 
river to the extremity of the islands and to return th6 same 
day. The hotels along the Thousand Islands are generally 
comfortable, and the landlords reliable. Make known your 
wants to the proprietor, and he will engage a man and boat 
for you. All the trolling-boats are superior in model for 
speed and comfort. The boatman furnishes rods, lines, baits, 
and rows his own boat. I prefer to use my own tackle, even 
to spoons and feathered squids. Each row-boat is furnished 
with two cushioned arm-chairs, in which yo^i'self and lady 
are seated near the stem and facing it The bottom of the 
boat is carpeted, and crimson is the favorite color. The fish- 
ing-rods are so set, by appliances in the boat and on the taff- 
rail, that the troll follows outside of the track, as the rods are 
held at right angles with the boat, like outriggers. The line 
is from fifteen to twenty yards long, and the troUer lets it 
run from the reel as the gaflfer rows along. The trollers soon 
become so enraptured with the varied beauties of the shifting 
scenes that they lose the consciousness of being on a :fi^ing 
excursion until the oarsman calls loudly, "Bite on the lady!" 
which sufficiently disenchants them for the lady to reel in a 
pickerel or black bass, or perchance a maskinong^ ; when 
" Bite on the gentleman !'* is heard, and he reels in a fish to 
the gaff or landing-net. 

Parties leave the hotels in couples, agreeing upon a rendez- 
vous for lunching on some island. The boatmen take bread, 
ice, vegetables, and condiments, and couples sally forth upon* 
the waters, and adjourn at the aj^inted time in the midst 
of groves of more than Oriental beauty. The firfi are cooked 
by an artist on an extemporized fireplace, while other gaffers 
are spreading the cloth on the greensward, where the repast 
is served, and all goes on enchantingly. After luncheon they 
repair to their boats, when they continue trolling, or cast an- 
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chor on the shady side of a floral islet, in a narrow, rapid chan- 
nel, where they cast the flies for black bass. Thus passes the 
day, on waters where the air is laden .with perfume from wild 
roses and honeysuckles, and where the music of birds diimes 
in with the running waters as the troUers alternate between 
light and shade, now gliding along in gorgeous simlight, and 
anon tracing narrow channels, shaded by tall forest trees, 
where wild ducks and other winged game are rendered al- 
most tame by the contiguity of civilization and the frequent 
sight of gay and jolly fishing-parties. 

SECTION SECOND. 

THE MASKINONG6. 

Where'er Ontario's waters chaie 

The rocky blafTs that crown its shore, 
And where Canadian banks are green, 

And crystal tributaries poor, 
The savage maskinong^ doth roam 

The tyrant of the watery plain, 
No rebel to dispute bis claim, * 

No rival in his great domain. 

The maskinonge is the most beautiful specimen of the pike 
&mily. The tribe is confined to the range of large lakes and 
rivers of our Northern boundary, and to most of the lakes 
and rivers in the vast northwestern wilderness extending to 
the firigid zone. The Ojibwa name of this fish is " maskanon- 
/tf," meaning " long-snout" When Canada was a French col- 
ony, the " habUans*^ named it mctsque-longuey signifying long 
visage. I submit that the Ojibwa was entitled by priority to 
the right of naming the fish ; but as the Dominion of Canada 
has named it again, and in all legal enactments there in ref- 
erence to it the name of the fish is written ^' maskinong^," I 
willingly accept the modification instead of either the Indian 
or the French name. 

Thus much in explanation of naming a fish which has puz- 
zled most ichthyologists and anglers, so that they have been 
uncertain and dubious on the point. The name is Maski- 
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Having heard many anglers state that they could not dis- 
tmguish the maskinongS from the pickerel, I invite them to 
look at the diversities. The mandibles of the former are 
longer, the tail more forked and larger, the dark gray bade 
and light sides are dotted in black, the outline of the fish is 
more delicate and elegant, presenting the appearance of 
greater refimement and higher breeding than the pickerel or 
pike* The surface differences are palpable, but they are not 
so marked as are the epicurean qualities. The meat of the 
maskinongS is compact, white, tender, and petuliarly delicate 
and rich in flavor, without partaking of any taint of extrane- 
ous substance such as decayed wood and bark, which so com- 
monly affect the flavor of pickerel, and even trout. This 
proves that the maskinong6 inhabits springs; and when 
taken in lakes where surface-water is supposed( to. preponder- 
ate, is always found at points where the fountains gush from 
the bottom. 




The Maskinonge. 



Rice Lake, twelve miles north of Coburg, in Canada, con- 
tains favorite feeding-grounds for the maskinong6. Its nu- 
merous springs, its beds of wild rice miles in length, forming 
a ground shade, its row of islands rising high above the level 
of the lake, covered with dense forests of lofty trees inr whose 
shade the fish disport near the fountains, make this their fa- 
vorite resort. These attractions, and the rivers which feed 
the lake and teem with shiners and other tiny baits, render 
Rice Lake remarkable for containing maskinong^ which are 
equal in game qualities to any known in America ; and I be- 
lieve the fish has never been discovered in any water of the 
eastern hemisphere. 

This fish o^n attains to nearly seven feet in length, and 
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to the weight of from sixty to seventy pounds in the upper 
lakes, as well as in Ontario and the River St. Lawrence. But 
when so large^ they are less active than when from ten to 
thirty poonds in weight, as in Rice Lake, and the River Oitan- 
abee, which enters Rice Lake opposite and about four miles 
from Grore's Landing. The greatest number that I ever took 
in one day on this lake and river was sixteen, and as I took 
them legitimately — ^with rod and reel — ^the gentlemen at Har- 
ris's Hotel decided that I had won the spurs, and invited me 
to their club. I there learned that it was the greatest num- 
ber ever taken from the lake in one day with a single rod and 
reel ; and as the club was chiefly composed of retired officers 
of the English army and navy, with a sprinkling of civilians 
who own charming boxes on the margin of this beautiful 
lake of thirty miles in length, I regarded the compliment as 
a very flattering one. 

Maskinong^ are taken on a troll like either of those Tepre- 
sented on another page, under the title of "Spoon Victuals for 
LongHsnouts.** • 

Instructions. — ^Troll with a striped bass rod about ten feet 
long, and on a reel which will carry six hundred feet of fine 
bass line place three hundred feet of the largest linen reel 
line. To the end of this line attach your feathered squid. 
In trolling, let your squid be about sixty feet behind the boat. 
The oarsman will regulate the speed. Then the first saluta- 
tion that you will probably receive will be a shock-ing jerk, 
and you will see at the end of your line, and about six feet 
above the water, a maskinong4 suspended like Mohammed's 
coffin, only shaking the squid so that it jingles. In that case, 
don't get excited, for it is the last time probably that day 
that you will see him. Row on ; do not turn to go over the 
ground to retrieve your loss, but be ready for a new adven- 
ture. After he hooks himselt, do not play him with too stiff 
aline, nor yet slack enough to let him get a bight in it. Tire 
him out, and bring him gently to gaff, and see that your gaff 
be the best of the striped bass pattern. Keep away from 
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him after your oarsman lands him in the bottom of the boat, 

where he always keeps a mallet or billet of hickory wood to 

pomid the fish on the head and prevent him from leaping 

out of the boat, for his saltatory powers surpass those of the 

salmon. It is said that a trout will rise a fall six feet high, 

a salmon one of eleven feet perpendicular, and a maskinong^ 

one of nearly thirty feet. 

Far where Lake Erie's billows glance, 
An ocean-like immense expanse, 
The sharp-teeth'd maskinong^ abides, 
The shark of the fresh-water tides. 
Now in the dark abyss of waves 
He glides ; now where the shallow laves 
The grassy shore, and crisp waves break 
0*er the white sands that gird the lake. 

SECTION THIRD. 

THE BLACK BAS& 

Amid the Thousand Isles that gem 

St. Lawrence like a diadem, 

Where winds are soft, and waves are calm, 

And pine-woods steep the air with bahn, 

Piscator floats the ciUm abyss 

'Mid scenes of most transcendent bliss ; 

Wafted across that teeming flood, 

His heart overflows with gratitude. 

. Many anglers think the black bass next to the salmon for 
game. It is unquestionably high game. Being numerous in 
many waters of the Northern States, it has come to be re- 
garded as a commercial fish, and, through ignorance, many 
confound it with the Oswego bass, which is quite an inferior 
fifih as to game and for the table. Some persons have ex- 
ported the black bass both to England and France with the 
view of propagation ; but whether they were the real black 
bass is questionable, as they are difficult to export after they 
grow to be larger than fingerlings. 

. The black bass is supposed to belong to the perch fkmily, 
or rather order of fishes, because its mouth, gills, fins, and 
scales are similar to those of the Percid^; but, in order to 
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distiDgoish it ^m other fishes of siniilar color and apparent 
organization, it should be remembered that the real black 
bass has a red speek in each eye like a dot of carmine. It is 
also more delicate in outline, and has a smaller head than the 
Oswego and the Southern bass. The black bass spawns in 
the spring, and, like most fishes which spawn in that season, 
is not supplied with a sac of nutriment attached to the um- 
biUcal cord. 

The activity and muscular power of the black bass are suf- 
ficient to enable it to hold its own and increase its numbers 
m waters inhabited b j^ the most ferocious fresh-water fishes, 
such as the maskinong^, glass-eyed pike, and the pickerel or 
pike of the great lakes. 



The Black Bass. — Centrarchus/iuciatus, — DeEay. 

With a view to giving the angler a list of the principal 
fishes in. the fresh waters of the State of New York, I append 
the following extract from a letter written by an old, intelli- 
gent, and successful angler, who has resided in the central 
part of the state, and fished for the most gamy part of the list 
of which he writes for more than thirty years. His theory 
of the black bass hibernating in clefts of rocks is corrobora- 
ted by other authorities, and is doubtless true. But to the 
extract* 

♦ " In the waters of the St. Lawrence, Ontario Lake, Seneca River, Oneida 
and Cajnga Lakes, there are found the Oswego and black bass, very similar 
in their shape and in some of their habits, so mnch so that they are often 
mistaken for one and the same species. The Oswego (sometimes known as 
the * river bass') is the heavier fish, often attaining to eight pounds' weight ; 
are taken at all times during the year, often in winter through the ice. They 
are good biters, and are game to the last. 
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THB OSWEGO BASS. 

This fish is similar to the black bass in all outward in«*k6, 
except that it has a larger head, lacks the double curve at 

** The black bass seldom attain to more than four and a half pounds.* I 
have taken handreds, and have never seen one weighing more. They are 
distingoished from the Oswego bass by a faculty of changing color in and out 
of water — sometimes yellow, or yellow with dark bands across, and often 
bUck as ink. All these changes I have seen in the same individual after 
landing him ; and they invariably emit a disagreeable musky odor. I have 
never known them to be taken in winter, and I think they seek a particular • 
location and remain torpid during winter. My attention was directed to thk 
fact about thirty years since. At that time I#was in the habit of spearing 
fish in a miU-dam on the outlet of the Seneca Lake, at Waterloo, in Seneca 
County. From April to November I found numbers of bass ; from Decem- 
ber to March I found all other varieties, but no bass. 

'' In the winter of 1837 the water was shut off at the lake fbr the purpose 
of deepening the channel to infprove the navigation. This was considered a 
favorable time to quarry the limestone in the bed of the river ; and, upon re- 
moving the loose rock in the above-named mill-dam, where the ledges crop- 
ped out, there were found hundreds of bass imbedded in their slime, and pos- 
itively packed together in the crevices and fissures of the rocks. My subse- 
quent experience has done much to convince me that my theory is correct. 
The black bass appear in the waters of the Cayuga Lake in April. They make 
their beds and spawn between May 10th and June 20th, and disappear in No- 
vember. The trolling commences in the early part of May, and continues 
until July 1st, after which time we find great annoyance from the weeds. 

*' In the Seneca and Canandaigna Lakes the bass make their appearance 
at a later date — usually about the middle of May — and spa,ym between June 
lOth and July 25th. This is the best time to take them. They locate in 
great numbers upon shoals and bars where there are large boulders. The 
Seneca Lake, unlike other lakes in this region, is very deep. It has a dean 
beach and bottom ; no weeds or grass except in the little coves and bays. In 
these places we find small patches of grass filled with all sorts of small try^ 
and it is about these gnss patches that we have the finest sport in August 
and the fore part of September. By the 1 st of October the bass have disap* 
peared from their usual haunts, and the next we hear from them is at the 
'Bass Grounds,' near Big Stream, where they congregate in immense num- 
bers about the middle of October. The manner of fishing is with the hand- 
line and rod and line, using crawfish and minnows for bait. Hundreds are 
taken in a day in this place. This spent continues until the middle of No- 
vember, when it ceases. The appearance of the bass in this locality I ooa- 
sider as another fact in corroboration of my theory. The shore is a bold, 
rocky diff, and the water very deep. 

> The black bass of the great chain of lakes range from three to nine poonda.-^ C. S. 
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the end of the lateral line at the joining of the tail, and has 
no red in the eye. Its flaky meat is soft and watery, and its 
common weight is from five to ten ponnda 

Like the black bass, this fish is taken by casting the arti- 
ficial fly, or by trolling with the feathered spoon, with a min- 
now impaled on a gang of hooks, and forming spinning tackle. 

This fish inhabits most of the lakes in the interior of the 
State of New York, and the waters of Ohio, Kentucky, and 

^^The lakes which are tributary to the Seneca River are not all supplied 
iflike with fish. The waters are very difierent. The Cayuga Lake from Au- 
rora to the head is yery simihir to the Seneca Lake, and is stocked with the 
following varieties, to wit : Lake trout, white fish, herring-salmon, pike and 
pike-perch, black and rock bass, perch, suckers, eels, etc^tc. ; while the low- 
er end of the lake, very shoal and weedy, terminating in a marsh, is supplied 
with large catfish, small ditto, maskinongd, rock bass, pickerel, Oswego bass, 
black bass, pike-perch, perch, etc., etc. 

"The Oneida Lake abounds in all the above-named varieties excepting 
the trout, whitefish, and herring-salmon. 

"The Skaneateles and Owasco Lakes have very few, but excellent varie- 
ties, to wit : Lake trout, brook trout, yellow perch, and sudcers. The water . 
cold and spring-like. 

" The Seneca and Canandaigua Lakes are supplied with lake trout, white- 
fish, herring-salmon, pike-perch, black and rock bass, yellow perch, catfish, 
and eels. 

" The Crooked Lake has fewer varieties. We find the lake trout, white- 
fish, yellow perch, pickerel, catfish, and eels. About forty years since this 
lake was stocked with pickerel from the head-waters of the Susqndianna, and 
they are now very abundant 

** Our finest sport consists in trolling with the fly and minnow, the latter 
being preferred. Li the Seneca River, at Oswego, the fly is preferred. Great 
numbers are taken throughout the season. Many sportsmen throw three or 
(bur flies, and often take as many bass. The manner in which this is done 
is to book one fish, and, while giving him the necessary play, others take the 
extra flies. 

" A word in regard to our method of taking the lake trout and pike-perch 
may interest your readers. We use one hundred and fifty yards of cod-line, 
with from six to ten leads — the first attached to the line sijoat fifty feet above 
the hook, the others at intervals of from eight to twelve feet — weighing in 
the aggregate twelve to twenty ounces, regulated to suit the dq)th of water. 
Pike-perch are taken at twenty to fiirty feet deep ; lake trout at sixty to one 
hundred feet deep — alwajrs at the bottom, rowing moderately. . We use the 
silver spoon or spin the herring. In the Canandaigua Lake the minnow is 
considered the best bait. In the Seneca and Crooked Lakes the spoon is the 
tsoocessftiL" 
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The Oswboo Bass. 



those of many of the Western States teem with it, as do the 
chain of lakes on our Northern border, and the rivers and 
lakes in the weStem part of Canada, and most of the waters 
of the Northwestern wilderness. In some places it is known 
as the yellow bass, and at others as the white bass. 

BLACK BASS OF THE SOLTH. 

To the casual observer this fish very nearly resembles the 
black bass of the North. Its habits are indeed similar, and 
so are its fins and color ; but it has a larger head, and in all 
points excepting contour it is like the Oswego bass. The 




Black Bass of. the South. 

rivers in Florida are alive with this fish, and it is not difiicult 
to take. several hundred pounds of them in one day. It is 
taken there in winter, when the sport may be varied by shoot- 
ing deer, ducks, wild gepse, an occasional brown bear, and an 
alligator, and all from the same trolling-punt. 
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THE SPOTTED BASS OB SPECKLED HEN. 

This is a common fish in the fresh waters of the Western 
States; it is also taken in the waters of the western part of 
the. Dominion of Canada, where it is known as the speckled 
hen. This is one of the numerous small pan-fishes of the 
Western waters which naturalists have not yet classified. It 
ranges in weight from a quarter of a pound to two pounds, is 
blackish-green on the back, greenish-yellow on the sides, with 
a white belly, and dotted in black similar to some of the dace 
genus of Western streams. It is an excellent breakfast-fish, 
either rolled in flour and fried in butter, or in sparkling hot 
fat of salt pork. Sweet or olive oil is the best juice for fry- 
ing fish in, but seldom used in America for the purpose ex- 
cept by Israelites. 




The Spotted Bass or Speckled Hen. 
ROCK BASS OF THE LAKES. 

This is rather better game than the " speckled hen," bites 
freely at a feathered squid troll, or to any shiny revolving 
spoon bait ; it also bites at the apple-worm, white grub, grass- 
hopper, or shiner. This may also be said of the speckled hen. 
The Buel feathered spoon of smallest size and brightest feath- 
ers is a captivating lure for both the spotted bass and the 
rock bass. This fish inhabits all the lakes in the centre of 
the state, and is regarded as an excellent pan-fisL It is green 
on the back, orange at the sides, and cream-color on the abdo- 
men; the mottled spots are black and green. This is emi- 
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RocK Ba88 of thb Lakes. 

nently a lake fish, where it is found in greatest numbers over 
the shallows near the shores, and contiguous to the entrance 
of spring streams. It ranges in weight from a quarter to a 
pound. 

SECTION FOURTH. 

THE SUIfFISH. 

This little fish inhabits nearly all the lakes, rivers, and 
ponds in the United States. Its habits are very domestic, 
seldom leaving its spawning-ground out of its sight, but seeks 
some rock or large stone where it plays about ; and the re- 
mainders of shoals of a single pair may be seen disporting to- 
gether, gay and lively, while watching the bottom for such 
ground-bait as angle-worms, and the surface for flies and 
grasshoppers. This tiny gormandizer is a great annoyance 
to fishers with the fly or worm when it becomes numerous in 
a trout-pond, for it will take both the worm and the fly ; and, 
besides, it will steal the trout-eggs from the spawning-beds. 
But it affords ladies and children much sport, and is, withal, 
an excellent pan-fish ; and as it affords good sport for school- 
boys, it should be tolerated. It never attains to more than 
half a pound weight ; but the buffalo, a Western fish, which 
is similar to the spotted bass, is sometimes mistaken for this 
fish, and in some waters ranges from half a pound to nearly 
five pounds. The sunfish is dark greenish - brown on the 
back, greenish-yellow on the sides, lower end of gill tipped 
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Thb Sunfibh. 



with red, and the belly orange and gold. It is to be fished 
for with perch tackle and very small hooks. 



THE PERCH. 



This fish is the head of the families of the PercidcB or Per- 
coldes of Cuvier. The preoperculum is denticulated, the oper- 
culum is produced behind into a flattened spine, the infra- 
orbitals are obscurely denticulated, and the tongue is smooth. 
This is the common fresh-water perch — ^the Perca proper. It 
is 80 common in American waters that a description is scarce- 
ly necessary. It is a very voracious fish, will bite to the ar- 
tificial fly, and the red ibis is its weakness, while it seems 
equally well pleased with any bait whidi the angler may 
adopt or change to. Its weight is usually about half a pound, 
though three-pounders are not uncommon, while it sometimes 
scales as high as seven pounds, but rarely except in the large 
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In Europe it is found desirable to cultivate this fish, as it 
is very prolific and an excellent pan-fish; but in America, 
where it is no trick to take half a bushel a day on the ponds 
in the immediate vicinity of the city of New York, it is not 
deemed worth while to encourage its propagation. Indeed, 
80 great a scourge is it regarded on Long Island, thht poach- 
ers having a grudge against an owner of a trout-pond go in 
the night-time and stock it with perch. 

Of the fishes belonging to this order there are over twenty 
families, including the numerous kinds of bass, and nearly all 
of those fishes of fresh waters with the first dorsal spiked or 
spinous rayed. Of these fitmilies there is scarcely a finesh- 
water river or lake on earth which does not contain a repre- 
sentative. 

The ovarium of a perch is one fourth the weight of the 
fish ; and a poun^ perch has been known to contain 992,000 
eggs. 

THE 'glass-eyed OB WALL-EYED PIKE. 

ITiis is one of the fishes of the Middle and Northern States. 
At the Southwest it is called wall-eyed, while at the North it 
is known as the glass-eyed pike, and by other local and un- 
important names, such as the pike-perch, sand-pike, etc But 
its eyes being the most distinctive mark, it is more generally 
known by the names given at the heading than by any other. 
It sometimes attains to a very great weight. Doctor Buel 
took one in the Kentucky River which weighed nearly fifty 
pounds. * 

They are found in all the tributaries of the Ohio River, in 
the range of great lakes, and most of the rivers and lakes as 
far east as New York, south as far as Tennessee, and west as 
far as Wisconsin. They also inhabit many of the waters in 
the western part of the Dominion of Canada. In Cayuga, 
Seneca, and other lakes of the western part of New Yo A they 
are often taken, sometimes weighing as high as forty pounds. 
In Oneida Lake they are numerous ; in feet, the glass-eyed 
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pike is one of the most important commercial fishes of the 
lakes. 




The Glass-eted or Wall-eyed Pike. 



The glass-eyed pike of the rivers in New York is very sat- 
isfying game to the angler. He prefers the live shiner as a 
bait, and is generally found at the foot of a rapid, watching 
for any lan^ or disconcerted fish which appears not to know 
how to take care of itself The best way to angle, for them, 
therefore, is to anchor your boat at the side or above a rapid; 
use shiner bait, and cast to the foot of the rapid, or let your 
bait run down the rapid, for they sometimes lie behind huge 
rocks in the rapid. Use regular striped-bass tackle and fish 
with a float. The pike of the Mohawk River are supposed to 
be the best for the table. The meat is hard, and laminates 
in rich flakes, possessing a peculiar flavor most tempting as a 
breakfast dish. Those fish which run from three to nine 
pounds are the best for the table ; but they have been taken 
at the Little Falls to the weight of nearly twenty pounds, 
and proved to be a superior fish for stufiing and baking. 

The scales of the glass-eyed pike are hard, close, and diffi- 
cult to detach. The mandibles are wider and the jaws 
stronger than those of the pike or pickerel, while its teeth are 
shorter and closer set It is dark gray, with greenish tint on 
the back, gray sides with yellowish tinge, and white abdo- 
•men. The numerous shoals of this fish in American waters 
renders it common and unappreciated, but it is really one of 
the best table-fishes of the rivers. 

There is another family of glass-eyed pike, known in Ohio 
and Western Virginia as the salmon. It resembles the pike 

T 
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of the Mohawk by bemg bluish-black on the back, bluish-gray 
sides, and white belly. It is found in the Kanawha and Mi- 
ami Rivers, as also in many other streams of Ohio. • 

THE WHITETTSH. 

This sucker-mouthed, succulent delicacy is to be found in 
most of the small lakes in the middle of the State of New 
York, where it forages near the springs which gush from the 
bottom, so that its meat is pure, white, juicy, and* possessed 
of a most delicate flavor. Tha color of the back is gray, and 
the rest of the fish a clear white of most lustrous sheen. The 
great lakes from Ontario to Superior produce millions annu- 
ally, and it is supposed the fish near the north shores are su- 
perior to those on the south side of the lakes, because a gfeat- 
er number of cold spring streams debouch in the lakes on the 
north side. The whitefish is leather-mouthed, and sometimes 
takes the spoon or spinning bait. In weight it runs from 
three to nine pounds, and there is less waste in it than in any 
other fish of its size. * The. engraving is a copy sketched from 
still life by Walter Bracket, Esq., a Boston artist of merit. 




The VfuiTEFViH,^Correg<mua ahsa or aiims. 

It is eminently an economical fish, requiring no butter to 
fry it ; but, of course, those persons who unite a little knowl- 
edge of hygiene with gastronomy never fry any but the 
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anallest kinds of pan-fishes. This is a broiler as truly as is a 
shad or a Spanish mackerel 

Though an abdominal, it does not belong to the genus Sal- 
mo any more than does the smelt, which some ichthyologists 
classify with that gervuSy though the smelt spawns in spiing, 
and die whitefish late in summer or early in autumn. 

Whitefish are taken with nets and placed in fish-pounds in 
the fall, confined by water-fencing with nets or stone, whence 
they are taken with large scap-nets and sent to market. The 
new process of dry-freezing is being resorted to at the West, 
so as to enable the netters to take them in the season when 
they are best for the table, and preserve them in a certain 
stage of refrigeration until it is thougl^t desirable to market 
them. Thb is the preferable method, because, when confined 
m pounds, closely packed, many of them get frozen, being 
thus rendered unmarketable by reason of their slow death* 
In the winter of 1868 there were 500 lost from one poulid 
near Detroit by freezing. The pound system should be abol- 
ished by law. 

*^ The fisher stakes his net and weir 
The persecuted shoals to snare ; 
The seiner rons his seines around, 
Where'er their shining scales abonnd ; 
Then, dragging to the neighboring shore, 
The white sands strew with ample store ; 
Yet, spile of ibe, and n^ and seine, 
Unnumbered myriads yet remain." — Isaac M'Lellait. 

THE LAKE HERRINO. 

l%e herring belongs to the Clupeidce family of fishes^ and 
is the fifth and last divisicai of the ^^Mctlacopterygiem abdomi- 
muas,^ being the supposed link be4ween the Gadidm and tte 
SabnonidcBy without second dorsal oi^ adipose fin. The lake 
herring is quite similar to that Of the salt waters, subsisting 
chiefly on animalculae. Its back is dark gray with a greenish 
tinge, white sides and abdomen, and covered with large siV. 
very scales. It is from nine to twelve inches in length, and 
when fresh is a good broiler ; but the world knows that it is 
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Thb Laeb H.^BAi^Q.^-Ckpea hartngut, 

cured every possible way with salt and smoke, from the deli- 
cate bloater to the shriveled, smoky-brown substance of a 
smoked herring-box. Nevertheless, it has been truly stated 
that " the ancients placed among their gods many a worse 
creature than a red herring.'' It is a great fish of commerce, 
and one of the indispensables to the poor in many parts of the 
world. - Thus far, although the lakes of the United States 
swarm with a fresh-water herring which is not inferior to the 
best British, yet it has hitherto claimed little attention as a 
fish for exportation ; but the demand for it is becoming an- 
nually greater, and the fishermen of the Western lakes are 
now beginning to study the best net and management for 
its capture. The drift-nets will probably be found the best, 
and the lake herrings — which are more delicate than those of 
salt water — will soon become an important article of com- 
merce. 

THE CISCO OR CISCOQUETrE. 

The Cisco is a small white fish similar to the lake herring, 
but difiering from it by the addition of a second filmy dorsal, 
and in its meat being more delicate, and, when scaled, trans- 
lucent as a smelt. It usually measures from six to nine 
inches in length, sometimes twelve inches, but rarely longer. 
The scales are white «as polished silver except on the back, 
which is greenish-gray like the caplin. 

The Cisco is known in some places, eminently by fishermen 
and fish-dealers along the great lakes, as the ciscoquette, and 
is just beginning to be regarded as a commercial fish, great 
quantities being taken with the whitefish by the fishermen of 
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• 
Huron and Superior. A letter from one of the principal Lake 

Erie fishermen contains the statement that they entertain high 
hopes of profitable enterprises in this modem luxury. The 
Cisco is found in all the lakes belonging to the great chain 
bounding the United States on the north, and in some west- 
em lakes of the interior; but, while the lake herring — its fre- 
quent companion — is numerous in Seneca and Cayuga Lakes, 
I have not seen a cisco there ; but the large shiner of Canan- 
daigua Lake may be the cisco. Both the cisco and herring 
are favorite baits for lake trout, and, as food for game fishes, 
the waters should be kept well stocked with them. 






Tbx Cisco ob Cibcoqustte. 

From a recent letter to the Spirit of the Times from Camp 
Sterling, on Geneva Lake, Wis., it appears that " ciscoing" is 
the principal June sport for man, woman, and child in all the 
area formed by a radius of twenty miles round the lake. The 
cisco may be taken with bait or fly, though the latter is the 
most natural food, as its small, square mouth and soft teeth 
indicate that animcdmUB or flies are its natural aliment. At 
Geneva Lake there is a fly called the " cisco-fly," which ap- 
pears to be its natural food ; it is nearly an inch long, of gray- 
ish-Jbrown body and light gray wings, with tail and antennae — 
probably a Phryganea, The eel-fly is also said to be a favor- 
ite lure ; but the cisco and cisco-fly both appear in great num- 
bers at the same time. 

The cisco is said to be excellent game of its size, and will 
rise as vigorously as a brook trout, often meeting the fly be- 
fore it touches the water. They should be fished for with a 
single-handed fly-rod, like the trout ; though a sixteen feet 
perch-rod is recommended, as perch and small black bass oc- 
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cupy the same feedlDg-grounds, and*often rise to the fly or 
fake the bait. The cisco of the great lakes resembles an ale- 
wife, aiid sometimes, attains the weight of three i)ound8. 

THE SHINEB. 

This tiny white fish, with scales of metallic lustrQ, is from 
two. to four inches loBg, and the best bait-fish which belongs 
to the fresh wafers of America, where it is fo\pid in most of 
the brooks, rivers, and lakes of the north tempi^rate zope. If. 
is a greedy biter, and with a bit of angle-worm covering the 
point of a minnow-hook it is taken as fast as it can be drawn 
out with a suj^le wiUow wand. While fishing in rivers for 
black bass, I have moored one end of mv scuU-boat at the 
shore, and sat my waiter at catching shiners at the shore-end 
of the boat, while I took black bass with the shiner-bait at 
the other end. 




Th£ Shiner. 



As a pan-fish, it is the sweetest, most juicy, and delicate of 
any fish except the golden mullet^ and when fried to a crisp 
in olive oil or fresh butter, it forms a mouthful more delicious 
than any other pan-fish. Many epicures in country places 
.appreciate the delicious shiner; but as it is too insignificant 
in size to form an object of commerce, inhabitants of cities 
are innocent of any knowledge of this succulent luxury. But 
it is as a bait-fish that I would recommend the shiner, and a 
bait-can is necessary for keeping it alive. 

SECTION FIFTH. 

BAIT-CAN AND BAITS. 

. A simple tin can or p^il, large enough to contain from two 
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to three gallons of water, with the lid 
perforated to let air into the bait, is 
generally sufficient; but some anglers 
prefer a double pail, the inner one per- 
forated all over in holes the size of 
buckshot. In this case the pails are of 
equal size at the top and bottom, or 
cylindrical, and the inner pail may be 
taken out and the water changed be- 
fore returning it, without the danger of losing bait. Another 
plan is to have a can shaped like the foregoing cut, and, in- 
stead of frequently changing the water, insert a siphon, and 
draw the water up and let it fall back into the can, which 
aerates the water and revives the bait. In carr3ring young 
trout to stock streams, the cans may be of either wood or tin, 
but they should be constructed with a pump to aerate the 
water. Clean swamp-moss, and a small piece of ice in moss, 
diould always be placed in the water for conveying live fish 
several sules in warm weather. 

SPINNING BAirSL 

Spinning baits for trolling on all fresh waters have proved 
the most successful for nearly all the game fishes which in- 
habit them. I incline to the opinion that, if spinning minnow 
squids could be made strong enough for trolling with along 
our coasts and in out estuaries, all the surface-feeding fish 
of those waters might be taken in greater numbers than they 
are now by casting menhaden bait, and by all other fish- 
ing appliances except the set-nets and pounds, which — as 
they take all sizes of fishes — should be regulated by law, es- 
pecially as to where they may be used, and under what con- 
ditions, etc. Of course, the rig for coast-trolling would re- 
quire to be made very strong ; for even the plain bluefish 
squid fastened to a heavy hawser-laid line is often parted by 
the jaws of bluefish, Spanish mackerel, bonetta, or cero. Even 
a fifty or seventy-five pound striped bass, or a twenty or thir- 
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. ty pound bluefish, would make the line hum some. But how 
would it be with a hundred and twenty pound bonetta ? I 
have taken large striped base by trolling for them on the Se- 
connet fiiver with a bone squid covered with white linen, out 
of which I formed th^ tail,* The squid played by means <rfa 
brass swivel All swivels should be of brass or copper, eveti 
if silver-plated afterward. Steel swivels rust. The lartKern 
satchel for carrying hooks, screw-driver, pincers, porpoise-oil, 
and all the appliances necessary for use in mending rod, reel, 
or any part of tackle, should be framed with brass. Waters 
proof canvas satchels are better than the leathern, and in 
them hooks and other langlers' implements will take no in- 
jury. Water-proof canvas is also preferable to leather for 
gaiters, and for boat-fishing they are preferable for shoes. I 
prefer Russia leather boots for weat when trolling off the 
coast, as the spinous dorsal and pectoral fins of some fishes 
are sharp and strong enough to pierce any kind of cloth. 

Foreigners have fi^uently swindled the angle's of this 
country by attaching hooks of inferior quality to summing 
baits; but the domestic competition in the fishing-tackle 
business has become so strong that first-rate tackle of all 
kinds can be had at home ; and the Buel feathered trollin^- 
spoon, and those of M*Harg, are the best in the world for 
taking the principal fishes of our lakes and rivers. Hie sam- 
ples which I submit for the use of anglers on Amerioan w^ 
ters are supposed to be the best in use. Those just referred 
to I know are. If a plain spoon is used, it should be of sil- 
ver outside and copper on the concave side. 

HACKBTT^i SPINNINGKrACKLB, CORK, lAELAin). 

This piece of spinning-tackle was noticed in the London 
Field, and I think it a very good rig for trolling with a live 
minnow for maskinong^, glass-eyed pike, black and Oaw^o 
bass, pickei^l, and the numerous lake and river fidies whicb 
delight in spoon victuals or captivating artificial lures. 

In baiting, put the large hook in at the month, and ran tbe 
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point of book along the side, under the. skin, bringuig it out 
opposite the dorsal fin ; then draw up the fish on the shank of 
the large hook, and insert the small hook through the upper 
and lower lips, thus closing the mouth ; let the bait settle 
back so as to draw on the small hook, and you are ready for 
action. The hooks, screw, and swivel should be silver-plated. 
If the snells are of gimp, they should be made very fine ; but 
twisted gut anells, finely made, are better. The minnow 
should represent a silver-side or a shiner. 

This would be a killing bait to offer along the margin of a 
pidLerel-pond while spinning it among the lily-pada with « 
long rod. Just cast it as far as convenient, without sinker; 
let it sink a trifle, and draw it along, ^hen its spinning will 
soon be slopped if there is a pickerel, perch, or glass-eyed 
pike, or even a black bass near. Properly made and handled, 
it must prove a very attractive lure and successful bait. 

Haskell's tbolling-bait. — No. 1. 

The invention is patented, but may be had at most fishing- 
tackle stores. It is made of three sizes. The largest is 5^ 
inches long ; medium size, 4^ inches ; small, 3 inches. This 
troll most prove a successful lure if properly made. A whirl- 
ing joint below the dorsal fin must require great care to ren- 
der it quite firee and yet sufficiently strong. I have heard 
good reports of the bait, and should think it would prove 
euccessfiil on the lakes of the Adirondacks and among the 
Thousand Islandsi. 
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This bait is Intended to represent a live fish with a screw taU. Its main Itetnre ia an 
iagenioQS combination of the tpinntna principle with that of the well-known '* troll- 
ihg minnow. ** It is constmcted of tnin sheet metal, beantiftdly and dorably Bfl- 
▼er-pl/ited. The form, as indicated by the engraring. represents a perfect flsh ; the 
main portion of the body is stationary, and keeps fai a Terti^ pontion In tko wa-^ 
ter, wnile the tailportloD, D, jfiYoWes at the Jomt C by means of (he tnmed enda 
oTttietail^AandB. 

It is well to have but two hooks on metal trolls, but they 
should be as large as allowable for the size of lure. 

Needle-pointed, finely tempered steel hooks, of the Sproat 
bend, are as good as any. 

Especial attention should always be paid to the quality of* 
hoo^s for all kinds of angling, but more especially for troll- 
ing. 

The brightest artificial disguises are generally the best for 
trolling baits. 

This troll, if made strong enough, would be a very success- 
ful one for bluefish and Spanish mackerel 

THE PBOPBUXBra MINNOW.— No. 2, 

This minnow is made from gutta-percha, shaded and colored 
to represent a live minnow. The pectoral fins are represent- 
ed by screw propellers, which, with the curve of the tail, ren- 
der tfhe lure very attractive, as its motion, in the water re- 
sembles that of a Kving fish. This may be made of any siae; 
to suit the kind of fishing fcr which it is required. Andi^w 
Clerk Ss Co. have them of all sizes, from those for use witti a 
fly-rod to such as are large enough to troll with fbr the fishes 
of our great lakes. 

This bait has never been tried in our waters. It is similar 
to the troH for salmon in the lakes of Scotland, and, I think, 
\v^ill prove to be excellent for sea trout. It received a pre- 
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miam at the World's Fair in Paris, and the beauty of its 
make enrpasses any spinning bait tlnat I have seen. A small 
brass swivel connects the gimp wiell with the line. 

fiUEL^S PATENT FEATHEBED TROLL. — No. 3. 

Among the many efforts at making captivating metal trolls, 
the one with a piece of silver, in the oval or fi&h-foim, revolv- 
ing at the head of the shank of the hook, proved, from the 
year it was invented, the most successftil ; and, when the ad- 
dition of feathers was introduced, I trolled with it at the 
Thousand Islands, Rice Lake, and on other waters, always 
with great satisfaction. 

The hooks should be heavy and well tempered. M'Harg's 
troll was very popular at the Thousand Islands, chiefly be- 
cause it was made with a pair of hooks; but he tells me that 
recently trollers prefer a cluster of three hooks. Mr. Clerk 
* Hays the same. It is & great mistake, because lar^e fish crush 
a cluster of hooks and disgorge them. 

The ^Bathers which I found the most taking were the red 
ibis. The best troll that I ever used for maskinong^ is a red 
i^is feather for the top of the troll, and a small tufl of white 
hair from a deer's tail for the under side. The white hair 
from a deer's tail is brilliant in the water, and it disguises the 
point of the hook, while the attraetiv/e red feathers extend 
ttack of the bend of the hook from the top of the shank. I 
p^er, idsoyplmn brass trolls, trolls of silver ibr one side and 
of copper for the other, and trolls of pure silver. Tbe,troU 
&r BiaskinongS should be oval in shape^ and from two and a 
half to thiree inches long, playing rounfl from a shoulder on 
the shank o£ the hook. The hooks should be next to the lar- 
gest size represented on the plate of implements for taking 
striped bass. 

SPmNING-TACKLB FOR LFVE BATTS. 

iThe three desiderata in spinning rigs for troUiing with and 
playing live bait are^ Ist^ the atrength and applicability of 
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SPVRNIKG-TiLCJLLB SOB LlYB BaITB. ' 

tlie gangs of hooks ; 2d^ the natural play of the bait when at-^ 
tached to the gang; and, dd, the delicacy necessary to form 
it an attraction instead of a warning. No, 1 represents an 
adjustable gang, the movable upper hook sliding, and with a 
half-knot fastening at the bend of the hook to the correct 
length, to hold the &h by the lips and leave the gills frea 

Always use shiners for bait when they are to be had. In 
impaling or affixing the minnow or shiner to the gang of 
hooks, first insert the bottom hook nearly an inch above tiie 
tail, and ran it down and out at the tail, as represented by 
Ko. 2, so as to curve the tail ; and, that the tail may have 
precisely the correct curve, fix the next hook, at the top of 
the shank of the large hook, in the skin at the side, so as to 
hold the tail to the curve required ; then insert under the 
skin the two middle hooks, which fasten more firmly the bait, 
and confine it to the requisite curva Then slide down the 
lip*hook, or upper one, and insert it through both the lips of 
the fish, shutting its mouth, but leaving the giUs free for reft- 
piration. Take, a half hitch with the snell round die shank 
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of the hook at the curve, wind it a few times round the 
shank, and run it through the hole at the top of the shank of 
the hook. This completes baiting ; and with a good switel 
at the top of ^e snell or siiood^afew inches (say &ix) above 
the upper hook, the bait will revolve in water, and remain an 
attractive lure for hours while trolling, unless a bite inter- 
venes, and then the biter is quite sure to be hooked ; for the 
triangular gang, playing to a ring on the outside of the fish, 
is generally sure to intercept the fish (which aimd at the. head 
of the bait) before it is taken by the tail-hook. 

Francis Francisj in philosophizing upon the superiority of 
the spinning of artificial baits over m^ural ^aes^.coucludes 
that it is " because they are stiff throughout ;" and that is 
one of the reasons why they do not get out of proper shape 
as d€^ the living ones when not properly impaled and perma- 
nently fixed on a gang of hooks so arranged as that nothing 
hut a bite will disturb or derange the bait. I have not the 
slightest hesitation in pronouncing this spinning gang the 
hest arrang^neot of hooks tliat has thus iar been presented 
to the Ammean angler. * 

Figures 8 and 4 illustrate what is termed the '* dead snap." 
Of course, all gangs for natural baits should either be fasten- 
ed to single, double, or twisted gut snella, or to the finest pos- 
sible silver gimp wire. They are generally wound to the lat- 
ter with fine wire, but firesh-water trolls or spinning gangs 
should be fastened on silk-worm gut. Regulate the number 
of plies of gut to the size and power of fish to be trolled fi}r. 
The present gang, No. 3, may be &stened to single gut, if the 
gut be round and strong. 

In baiting, insert the tail hook first, then the middle hook 
just under the skin, and finally slide down the lip -hook 
and insert it through both lips. Sometimes a baiting*iieedlo 
is used to insert the snell from the body out at the mo«tb 
through the upper gill-cover. The upper hook diould always 
slide on the snell by a hole or small loop of gut at th£t top of 
the-^ank* 
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All fishes of the genus ScUmo are more readily captnred by 
trolling with natural baits, such as the shiner or the smelt, 
which is the salmon's natural food, to a troll formed of 
burnished silver, with the hook disguised by gay .feathers, 
while all families of the pike and perch prefer the fealiiered 
squid. B*or trolling, the black bass prefers live bait; b«>in 
JulJ^ he "will bite at almost any gay fly, if artistically pre- 
sented. 

The troll is the most killing method of angling short of the 
net and the pound, and yet it is i;iot nearly so popuHtr in 
America as in Europe. An American gentleman would hard- 
ly consent to troU for salmon, and yet in both Scotland and 
Ireland they cross-fish for them by two tow-boats carrying 
eadli^n airier with trolling-rods, and the lines of ^dch an^er 
are connected at the ends, where a float marks the divii^ton. 
To each line numerous flies are attached, and the boats are 
rowed along at a conveni^at distance, and when a salmon 
bites, the angler Ofl Ivhifeh sldfe (5f the flbat the fish is Ikstened 
reels and plays the salmon, while the other angler gives line. 
If the oarsmen, who gaff the fish, get nervotis, a snarl of lines 
and books, and a loss of the fish, are results quite naturally 
eicpedted and frequently realized. 

SPOOK-TlcnTALS FOB L0NG*«N0XnS. 

The larger sizes of feathered spoons are preferred in troll- 
ing for the maskinong6 and the great Northern pickerel, as 
also for the glass-eyed pike. The difference in the two styles 
of troll is illustrated by A and B. Troll A revolves on a 
shoulder, to whicb two hooks are first wound with brass-wire, 
thcin soldered. On the shank, as represented, feathers are 
mounted. Decisive colors are to be prefetrfed, such ^ r^ 
and white. Sometimes two swivels, one at the shank of the 
hook arid the other at JbJifiL.fi»d of the gimp snell, six inches 
above, are used to prevent the rapidity of the action of the 
troll from kinking the line. 

Troll B is so arranged that different fly-hooks may be 
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looped on by their trires at the joint, as illustrated. It is 
supposed by many that this rig is the best, because it permits 
fiee play to the hooks. In all other respects it is similar to A. 
Feathered trolls, like A and B, made strong, with stout 
hooks, and heayy, strong gimp or wire snells, would be most 
killing among fiuch coast fishes as the Spanish mackerel, blue- 
fish, and squeteague. 

TROLLING WKATHEB AND BATrS. 

Of weather for trolling there are several opinions. Some 
think that the calm after a storm is the best time; others, 
that a windy day is best. It is good weather for' all kinds of 
angling and trolling when the mercury is well up in the ba* 
rometer and there is a gentle bree^ ; also when the sun looks , 
with a modest silver &ce, it is much better thsm when the 
god of day is red and fiery, or glares with a golden or jaun- 
diced stare. 
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Trollipg is a luxurious style of fishiiig. . It is not very ar- 
tistic until the fish fastens. Th6n the play of the fish calls 
for the deftly-expert handling by an angler whose experience 
has taught him the strength and tricks to effect escape pecu- 
liar to each family of fishes. 

Of bait-fishes, the river chub probably ranks next to the 
shiner. It bites eagerly to a minnow-hook baited Vith liver. 
Then there are the daces, both the homed and smooth heads, 
which are good for bait, and bite readily to a red fly, angle- 
worm, or liver. The stone-sucber is oft^en used for bait, but 
it has no other merit than being firm and lasting ; it is not a 
taking lura I am in the habit, when angling in the interior 
of the country, and in want of minnow bait, to cut a two-inch 
thick rod, with a fork at the end, trimming the fork, and cut- 
ting it down to the length of two feet, and then &stening a 
piece of bobbinet lace or m'usquito-netting into the fork, fhll 
enough to form a bag, and with that extemporized scap-net 
I have always been able to scap up enough bait from the 
brooks or backsets from the fishing waters. But it is more 
desirable to carry a minnow-net on making these country ex- 
cursions. The gaff-hook, landing-net, and minnow-net are es- 
sential implements toward an outfit for an expedition for 
general fishing. 

FISH-HOOKS. 

• In the two rows of hooks represented opposite, the angler 
may see the two important hends^ without reference to the 
slight bend side wise, and called the Kirby J€n<?, which may be 
given to either one. Some anglers prefer a Kirby bend, while 
others contend that it is not so good for mounting with flies 
for either salmon or trout ; but Mr. Hyde, the best amateur 
expert in America, generally mounts his flies on Kirby roimd- 
bends. Offish-hooks the shape is important.but scarcely more 
so than are the qualities of metal, temper, and finish. Oh, 
how many aching regrets and hopeless feelings of momentary 
desperation have been caused by a flaw in a fish-hook, or in 
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its deficiency of quality ! As the quality of the hook is the 
foundation of the general results for the angler, it may not be 
a matter of surprise that I endeavor to impress the embryo 
philosopher with the importance of fish-hooks. I remember 
that, when a boy of seven summers, an extemporized bridge 
for carting hay was cast over a trout-brook in firont of our 
dwelling, and that I baited a pin with a worm and lay down 
on the bridge, which was but a few inches above the water, 
and let the baited pin run under the bridge. In a moment 
I experienced a tremendous jerk, and pulled in my line, when 
the trout struggled, and finally straightened my pin -hook. 
Oh, what would I not have promised at that moment to give 
for a real fish-hook! The store was near by, where two 
hooks might be had for a cent, but where was the cent ? I 
have never forgotten the feelings of that moment, and never 
will while life lasts. I would therefore plead for paternal 
generosity toward youths who early contract a penchant for 
angling. 

U 
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The rows of samples include the useful sizes to mount with 
flies for salmon and large brook trout, or to use for bait in 
the river fishings for conunoner fish. The upper row repre- 
sent Adlington & Hutchinson's needle-pointed round-bends. 
This is also an excellent hook for small striped bass and black 
bass, and generally for fishing when a float is used. 

The lower row of Sproat bend hooks are samples of the 
manufacture of Hutchinson & Sons, intended for the same 
uses as the foregoing. This. bend is better than the round 
one for fish with a small mouth, like the kingfish. The Sproat 
bend appears to be the neplus ultra in the form and quality 
of a fish*hook. The Virginia hook is quite similar in its short- 
ness of nib and low bend, while the Kinsey or Pennsylvania 
hook is loFcr still in the nib and wider in the bend, and, being 
shorter from the point of the hook to the bend or centre of 
draught, is preferred by many ; but my experience in losing 
large fish by their springing the hook out induces me to pre- 
fer a hook of larger wire, finer finish, and tempered better. 
These hooks enlarge gradually to No. 20, and in quality are 
truly superior. 

SALMON FLIE& 

The flies on the upper row are tied t)n the Adlington hook 
with Sproat bend, while those of the lower row are mounted 
on the round bend, of numbers from 15 to 18. 

Fig. 1. Wing of diagonally barred feathers firom under ^i<i<- of snipe's vln£. In drab 
and black ; dark bine and black pig'a-wool hackle ; ety i < l tut L Ftg. & Mutllt^ bUck 
and white wing trom a turkey's tall; body of olive-ooln nl mohair and blm:k hfickle. 
with brown shoulders, and orange peacock tail Fig u Black and drab dla^naUy 
barred wing, blue, and claret hackle body, with goXl ^ijoulder; tail of rold aod 
green. Fig. 4. Brown wings and legs, drab body, all i^r t^utta-pffrdiA^ rolsa eyes. 
Fig. 6. Riboeddrab wing and antennse; legs and b<p(ly <if ETitift-ptftha j .j^d dish- 
brown mohair shoulders, and black bead eyes. Fie. <i Whluy ni lifer : %rtiU< ribbed 
wing^t drab body and lees, ried glass eyes. Fig. 7. Br^ - wu i^inta-pcrrha wlu^ptir- 
ple bod V wound with gold tinsel, reddish-brown mo ! n ^ r - > . . n « i <i tt^. Fl^a, Black 
hackle body wound with gold; barred duck-wing tal ioiieant wn^ Ylg, 

9. l^rple body with gold ull ; blue and purple hackl i he* ^oJden pnvstmiu 

top-knot; btown. mallard wings. Fig. 10. Brown an,; v ... . j/acaaaul wiM; e&M 
body and tall; brown hackle shouldei^ and black hackle^ tiuad* ^^, 11, Tjolden 
l)Ody and tail; black hackle shoulders, with pheasant aud burut-brm^ii wla^, 

Asia has contributed more material for artificial flies mlier 
numerous ^unilies of pheasants than has any other quarter of 
the globe. Neither the South American fox, the barred wing 
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of the wood-duck, nor the brown mallard feather are equal in 
attraction and delicacy to the top-knot of the golden pheas- 
ant, or the feathers of the argo pheasant. The two lower 
rows of flies are copies of those used with success last few 
in Canada by Dr. Clerk, of Andrew Clerk & Co. 

FLY DRESSING. 
TBOIJT-FLIE& 

Fig. 1. Preparatory to snelling your hook, which means tying 
the hook to a silk-worm gut snell, wind the head of the 
shank with several turns of waxed silk. Wax for fly-tying 
is the same as shoemaker's, only more clear and lighter col- 
ored. Then wind three or four times from near the bend 
of the hook up to the first thread at the head, and lay the 
end of the gut on the inside of the shank down near to the 
bend, and wind with the last silk thread down to the end, 
and fasten end as directed on the page of" loops and ties,^ 
leaving ends as 1. Fig. 3 is the same as 1, only the end of 
silk at the bend end* of the tie is cut short, whereas the 
two threads of 1 are seen on 2 as follows : 

Fig. 2. Place two hairs as antennsB, and the hackle that you 
intend for the head in the direction of the bend of hook, 
and fasten them by several loops ; then fasten the end of 
the duflSng like 2 or 9, and wind it round the hook to form 
the body, winding it afterward with a thread of gold or 
silver twist, or a hackle feather like 4, fastened as at 10, 
and wind round the 'body. Then add the wings like ^, 
finishing off like 8 ; or cut frOm a feather a pair of wings 
like 6, and wind them from the head so they will maintain 
their present spread shape. Many tyers of trout-flies tie 
only one wing on, but it never falls so naturally .as do the 
two-winged flies ; and, to imitate Nature perfectly, some 
flies require to be tied with four wings. Imitate tiie natu- 
ral fly as shown on the plate of " natural and artificial 
flies." 
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MOUNTING salmon-hooks! 

Fig. 11. Wind on your silk-gut loop, and wind the end of your 
duffing and antenna, fastening it all at the head, and foim- 
ing the head of hackle as shown by 14. The hackle should 
be doubled, as represented by 7 ; aqd, after the duffing is 
wound, the hackle should cover it like 13; or the hackle 
may be heavy like 12. SoiAe persons use a vice to hold 
the hook, as 14 ; but the best artists at fly-tying do not 
use them. After the duffing, the antennas, and hackle are 
fastened, the body is usually wound with a cord of silver or 
gold, as 13 and 15, when the wings are fastened like 12 and 
15, the head and tail finished like the latter, and the ends 
of threads covered and closed off with shellac. This also 
fastens the tinsel at the head of the antennae ; but with all 
your windings of hackle, duffing (the body), cord, or tinsel, 
carry with each your thread of silk, well waxed with trans- 
parent wax, and as nearly the color of the material you are 
winding as possible. First fasten well your hook to the 
snell, and then exercise taste and practice delicacy of ma- 
nipulation. Aft;er all, an hour's instruction from an artist 
is worth more than all the books in Christendom on in- 
struction for making artificial flies. I prefer to purchase 
flies from those who follow the art for a livelihood ; but 
all anglers should be able to tie a fly when in a wilderness. 

THE PONDERATING SINKEB. 

Thi^ rDOont invention is not in general use, or known to 
many anglers. I have tried it. It may do for river and fresh- 
water fishings with a float, but for bottom fishing the hollow 
tracing ginker is vastly superior. The object for thus in- 
creiiiiiig tlie ponderosity of a sinker is to save the trouble of 
carrying numerous sinkers of different weights when going 
a-fishing, and to increase or decrease the weight without tak- 
ing off the sinker. 

JExplanation of the* Cut, — No. 1 is the smallest size of the 
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aet represented. In case a heayier sinker is required, No. 1 
is unscrewed, and presents the appearance of Nos. 2 and 3. 
The increased weight neoessary is found in such wheels as 4 
and 5, which are screwed on 3, and then 2 is again fastened 
to 3 by means of the screw. The sinkers are of lead, and the 
screw of 3 and the hole of 2 are brass, in order that they shall 
be strong and not corrode. I can not recommend them for 
the heavy fish of our bays and estuaries, as they are liable to 
unscrew on the bottom and in a strong tide ; but as sinkers 
for float-fishing, no invention, I think, could be more oppor- 
tune. They are to be found at the principal fishing-tackle 
stores. 
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CHAPTER L 
LAKE FISHERIES. 
Statistics of a couple of Fisheries on the Western Lakes. 
As I have before stated that this is not a school-book, I will 
add that it is not intended for the counting-room. The few 
statistics given are mere glimpses at a branch of industry 
which is a sealed book to the public. The lake fisheries of 
the United States are confined to the southern half of the 
range of lakes to which the River St. Lawrence is the outlet. 
Later in the history of this country important fisheries will 
be established* on Lake Superior and at intervals far beyond. 
At present the few fisheries are coptrolled by private indi- 
viduals or companies, who have not cared for the publicity 
which would enable reporters to make a correct estimate of 
this industry. 

FOOD-FISHES OF LAKE 6UPBBI0R. 

The catch of fish in Lake Superior averages about ten 
thousand barrels, of which nine thousand are whitefish, and 
the remainder* ciscoquettes (ciscos) ; but this only applies to 
the fish which are salted for an Eastern market ; for large 
quantities are shipped while fresh, of which no correct ac- 
count is kept. In Detroit one firm alone ships annually some 
three hundred tons of whitefish, which, however, is a portion 
of the harvest of Lake Huron. 

The largest whitefish are caught below Copper Harbor, in 
Lake Superior, and weigh about 8 pounds, or 60 to a baiTel ; 
those caught above Copper Harbor average Ij to 2 pounds, 
and about 130 to the barrel. 

From an estimate made in dollars bj the dealers in Lake Supe- 
rior fishes, the catch of last year, when salted, amounted to... $200, 000 00 
SCO tons fresh whitefish, shipped bj one hoose, at 10 cts. per lb. 60.000 00 

$260,000 00 
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My informant — who is one of the most intelligent fisher- 
men of the lakes — adds that ^ dscoqnettes'^ (or the ciscos) are 
supposed to be the finest of the fresh- water fishes taken in the 
lakes. ^ Tliey are something like a Spanish mackerel, very 
fat, and becoming valuable. They are never found far away 
from copper-mines, and wherever copper is found most abund- 
ant there also are fi>und the greatest number of ciscoquettes. 
Nooe are caught at the lower end of the lake. Fishing is yet 
in its infancy, many places having never been fished before 
last season,'' i. e, 1867. The ciscoquette is only like the Span- 
ish mackerel in its flavor being free from any foreign taste ; 
but it is more juicy, and, if possible, more delicate in flavor, 

nSHBBT OF SANDUSKY, OHIO. 

This is one of the principal fisheries on the lakes, and the 
following statement shqws its annual catch, and the means 
employed : 

WHITEFI8H. 

Taken in poonds, 1,800,000 fish ; aggregate weight, 4,600,000 

lbs.; price, 10 cents the. pound, or $450,000 00 

2000 lbs. daily, or over, for 200 days, taken in gill-nets 40,000 00 

490,000 00 

OLASS-ETSD OR WALL-ETED PIKE. 

4,400,000 pounds, of sizes running from 1 ^ to 14 lbs. each. The 
wholesale prioe averages 4 cents the pound 176,000 00 

BLACK BASS. 

65,000. Average, 8 lbs. Price, 4^ coats per lb. 8,776 00 

SABD FICKBREL OR SAND PtKB. 

1,200,000. Price, 1 cent each 12,000 00 

IJIKE KBRR1N08. 

18,^00^000 fish, weight i lb. each, at i cent per lb 88,750 00 

WBIfB BASS. 

1,300,000 fish, at a cent each „ 12^000 00 

MASKINOKQ^. 

500 fiah, 10 lbs. each, at 6 cents per lb 300 00 

LAKE TROUT. 

20,000 lbs. caught at Cape Vincent, N. Y. , and 40,000 lbs. caught 

at CdHngville and Greenwood, at 10 cents per lb 6,000 00 

Amount total $738^826 00 
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iriTMBBR AND EXTENT OF NETS EMPLOYED, 

The fishery has 150 pounds or stationary nets, set in waters 
from 20 to 42 feet deep. Tlie length of each net is 100 rods^ 
and the cost $1000 each« Amount total^ $150,000. The cost 
offish-pounds are the principal expense, though the company 
has in continued use 1000" gill-nets, twenty seines, and numer^ 
ous small Tjoats. llie fishery is very prosperous^ and owned 
by men of energy and business capacity. 

The extensive coast and estuary fisheries of the United 
States, having been regularly worked ever since the eastern 
border was first settled by Europeans, have to such a degree 
absorbed the capital and enterprise of fishermen and fish-deal- 
ers that the lake and river fisheries were not thought of until 
within the past twenty years, with one solitary exception. 
Prior to that date the establishment of fisheries in the ndte* 
nor of the United States was not even spoken of Now there 
are. many, from which I have selected the foregoing exemplars 
to illustrate results of this growing industry. 

Throughout the interior of our vast territory there is an 
ornamental tracery of running, sweet, and healthful waters, 
wen supplied with food-fishes. The working of these waters 
*is fi^e to all fishermen, with the unimportant exception of a 
few depleted rivers, consequent on their having been over- 
worked, but which are now beii^ restocked and protected by 
legislative enactments during the process of recupevatioB. 
These are all near the sea-board. The lakes and lengthy riv- 
ers of the interior are still free; and wh^re no regular fish- 
eries are established, the inhabitants take what fresh fish they 
want, either with the angle, net, or spear. The poaching pro- 
clivity of some indolent persons has induced them to use the 
spear too freely in our small lakes during winter. In the 
State of New York there is a law against it, with fine and 
penalty attached, but it is still done in defiance of law. These 
poachers erect a board shanty on sleigh-runners, furnished 
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with a foot-stove, and a hole in the ridge of the roof for the 
spear-handle. This shanty they draw out on the lake, cut a 
hole through the ice under it, lock the door, and commence 
spearing all the fish that come near their hole. K the con- 
stable raps at the door, no reply is meant to signify that the 
occupant is absent. Thus poachers squat in villages on our 
lakes in winter when the ice is thick, and spear the fish at a 
season when they are unwholesome for food. In Canada, for 
attracting the maskinong^ to the spear, in one hand the 
poacher holds a line attached to an artificial minnow, which 
he keeps playing in the water, while with the other hand he 
holds the spear. The maskinongd darts to within a foot of 
the minnow, and, while hesitating there, the spear takes him. 
The great Western rivers swarm with fish, and all the way 
for five hundred miles below the. sources of both the Missis- 
sippi and the Missouri every, tributary is a trout«treani. In 
addition to the pike and pickerel, the glass-eyed pike, dor6e, 
or sand pickerel, the gray pickerel, known as the Ohio salmon, 
there are some half dozen varieties of bass in nearly every 
Western river, besides perch, sunfish, chub, bream, eels, buf- 
falo. There are also several varieties of catfish, the most im- 
portant of which are the black, yellow, and channel cats. 
The Missouri River is justly celebrated for the latter fish, 
which runs from five to fifteen pounds each, and, besides yield-* 
ing excellent sport for the rod, is a choice table luxury, equal- 
ing the «aft^re of the Danube, which is also a species of cat- 
fish highly prized by European epicures. 
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CHAPTER n. 

COAST FISHES AND FISHERIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Tea fisheries of the Atlantic coast from Chesapeake Bay 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence are so extensile as to cause re- 
gret that statistics in the catches of many important fishes 
are not sufficiently reliable to form the data necessary to a 
correct report of the numbers and weights annually caught 
by the thousands of fishermen who keep no account of their 
takes, but sell them at retail or wholesale, and live on the pro- 
ceeds, without keeping an account of their expenses. 

THE HACKEBEL. 

Coasting New En^and'ft rocky shore, 
Sailing where Southern surges pour, 
The daring fishers spread the sail 
To Southern haze and Northern gale. 
Thousands of craft the ocean speck, 
Thousands of seanlen pace the deck, 
Eager to follow to the end, 
Where'er the madterel rfioal may tend. 

This is one of the most important food-fishes of the seas, 
as well as one of the most prolific. Nature, in the harmoni- 
ous arrangement of the universe, and in turning all things 
toward man^s good, has made the duration and existence of 
numerous families of fishes dependent upon their searching 
out brooding-places and depositing their eggs in the neigh- 
borhood of man's need. By the process of procreation, these 
fish form, to a certain extent, home attractions, and dally 
about the shoals near shore, where they are fished for with 
the hook, and the more sure means of a drift-net twenty feet 
deep by one hundred and fifty feet in length, well corked at 
top, but with no leads at the bottom, for when mackerel are 
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in a biting or a moving mood they rise to the surfSice. Like 
all sea fishes, the mackerel is more easily taken than fishes of 
fresh waters. He foolishly dashes at whatever he sees before 
him which he thinks will not devour him. But in this pecu- 
liarity he does not differ from the royal salmon, which will 
snap at files when out of season, and evince the most culpable 
rapacity when just returned from sea, even biting at an arti- 
ficial minnow, or a fly unlike any thing in existence. 




Ths Maokbbbl. — SoombridatScomber, — linn. 

It would be difficult to find a fish more exquisite in form, 
or more important in a commercial point of view, than the 
common mackerel It is also capricious in its movements. 
It is not always to be depended on for visiting us in great 
numbers, though it has never entirely deserted us for a sin- 
gle season. It is in best condition on our shores in October. 
Then it is most succulent, and orders for private tables should 
be made of that month's catch. Catches early in the season 
are lean. The catch of June is scarcely worth salting ; but 
mackerel fatten fast, and by September are very good. Oc- 
tober mackerel are preferable to those of any other month in 
the year, for, as a singular fact in the nature of the fish, it be- 
gins to deteriorate or lose condition in November. In gen- 
eral, mackerel move away from shore gradually after the first 
frost, and they finally settle ofi* in soundings, not much infiu- 
enced by the cold weather along our shores. October is con- 
sidered the closing month of the mackerel season; but about 
five years since, near the 1st of December, the fishermen of 
New Providence, Massachusetts, were surprised by the sight 
of the saltatory exploits on the bay of myriads of mackerel 
leaping, shining, and gleaming in every direction. The boats 
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were supplied with bait, and manned in quick time for even 
Yankees, and the take that day was almost miraculous. The 
catch that season had been short, but that day made up the 
deficiency of the year. The next morning indicated that the 
shoal had stacked arms and was prepared to march. But 
few were taken that day, and less numbers each day for a 
week that the fleet* followed them, when the shoals all sank, 
as by one general order, off the coast of New Jersey. 

It was matter of great surprise to the fishermen that the 
mackerel voluntarily yielded themselves to appease the fish- 
ermen and supply the fish-casks of human need ; but, having 
done so, the shoals seemed to have retired with a glow of sat- 
isfaction at having done their duty, even at the loss of some 
of their favorites. 

In vain is the intimation to the pious fisherman that mack- 
erel are as liable to mistakes in their calculations as men, and 
so settled, before the regular fishing season was over, in too 
cold a latitude, and rose during a warm term to take a lunar, 
and lay their course for more genial winter quarters. No ! 
The fishermen believe that, smitten by conscience for not fur- 
nishing the usual supply, the fish voluntarily yielded them- 
selves to the sacrifice for conscience' sake. 

Mackerel, to be fully appreciated, should leap as it were 
firom the water into the hands of the cook, and be made ready 
for the gridiron, broiled, and on the table in half an hour aft- 
er it has left its native element. Or a salted October mack- 
erel can not be depreciated by a person of nice taste ; though, 
of course, a fresh fish is better than a cured one, and the soon- 
er it is cooked after its last shuddering flutter, and its ultra- 
marine tints die away, the better. 

The mackerel frequents the Atlantic coast from Belle Isle 
to Lctag Island. It spawns in spring in the bays, bayous, and 
estuaries, and comes into season for the table in August. 

<* Whether from the abimdiuioe of suitable food found at 8«ch tunes, or 
from some other causes which influence the migrations of fish, it is hard to 
say, but experience shows us that on the coasts of IreUnd mackerel are 
taken nearly aU the year round. They are rarely very abundant on the ooait 
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Seaie nf Inekta. 

HKKRnro ANi> Pilchard Family.— 1. The Moesbonker, or Hard-bead, AlMa menhadeti 
(very abandant on the shores of Long Island and Mass. It is seldom eaten). 2. 
The Pilchard, Clupea pilchardua, 8. The Anchovy, Enffraulis engra8ieolv$. 4. Amer- 
ican Shad, AlMaprcButabUis. 5. The Herring, Ciiq)ea harengua. 



SECTION SECOND. 

No. 4. — THE SHAD. 

By the rice-border'd Southern coast, 

Where the Savannah River winds, 
The shad-shoal, an unnomber'd host. 

Its earliest feeding pasture finds. 
Thence northward where the Hudson sweeps 
Connecticut's transparent deeps, 
Their gleaming myriads seek a home 
Beyond the surges and the foauL 

The Shad, commercially, is an important fish. It winters 
in the ocean, dallies among the nets in the estuaries during 
spring, after which it lays its ova in the sands above tide-wa- 
ter, and returns to salt water to recuperate. It is very pro- 
lific, yielding from a fourth to half a million eggs annually 
within the months of April, May, and June. The Connecti- 
cut River is supposed to contain the best shad, while those 
of the Delaware and Hudson are excellent fish — vastly supe- 
rior to those of the British Isles, or to the Alosa vulgaris^ 
which is numerous in the rivers of France, but so small and 
lean as never to be seen on the table of an epicure. The av- 
erage weight of shad in Europe is less than two pounds, while 
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in America it is double that weight. The Alosa Jlnta visits 
some of the waters in France and Spain, and it is but recent- 
ly that it has been duly classified in France. The superiority 
of American shad in both size and quality over those of Eu- 
rope m probably caused by the purity of our rivers, and the 
greater amount of the kinds of food relished by this tooth- 
less spring delicacy of the breakfast-table. It feeds On ani- 
malculaa, and is exclusively caught with nets. 

The shad season is comparatively short, but the principal 
Northern markets are supplied with them from Southern riv- 
ers in March, and sometimes as early as February. They do 
not enter the rivers of Xew York and Connecticut before the 
early part of April ; and one of the most peculiar features m 
this family of fishes was discovered by Seth Green, while 
hatching them by artificial means at Holyoke, on the Connec- 
ticut River, where he hatched nearly one hundred millions 
of shad in less than six weeks. From the time when he strip- 
ped the shad, and the ova and milt settled in the hatching- 
boxes, not more than thirty-six hours elapsed before nineteen 
twentieths of the eggs hatched, and the remainder within 
twelve hours later. 

THE SHAD FISHERIES. 

f 

Sixty days inclade the shad season in New York Bay and the Hud- 
son River, during which time the osual catch is 1,100,000 fish, 

areraging each 25 cts. as price, or $275,000 

The catch in Delaware aboat 750,000, 26 cts t 187,500 

" Connecticut, 400,000, 30 cts, 120,000 

** Kennebec, 140,000, 15 cts 22,600 

** Penobscot, 20,000, 20 cts 4,000 

" North Carolina, 600,000, 40 cts 200,000 

" Potomac and Chesapeake, 800,000, 20 cts 60,000 

" Norfolk and vicinity, 200,000, 30 cts 60,000 

$949,000 

Although the shad of Southern waters are inferior to those 
of the Northern, yet, as the earliest in market, they command 
the price of a rarity. The foregoing wholesale prices are 
copied from the books of the most extensive dealers in Ful- 
ton Market, Xew York. 
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section third, 
no. 1. — the m06sbunkeb ob menhaden. 

On salt-sea borders, soand, and bay, 
The twinkling spring-time sunbeams play, 
And white with froth the billows shine 
Where the mossbonkers lash the brine. 
Above them flocks of sea-gulls swing, 
Beneath the hungry bluefish spring. 
And, deadlier still, the snrfinen strain 
The oars, and mesh them with the seine. 

The menhaden is a white fish, with large scales of metallic 
lustre. It disports, during spring, summer, and autumn, off 
the coast and in the estuaries from Delaware to the Bay of 
Passamaquoddy. It is from nine to twelve inches long, and 
in shape resembles a diminutive shad, though not so wide or 
thin for its length. It is a very oily fish, very bony, and 
therefore never eaten except by fishermen, who frequently 
salt it for winter use. Its flavor is like that of the shad. 

The principal estimate of value put upon the menhaden is 
for its quality as the best bait for attracting mackerel, striped 
bass, bluefish, and even such of the QadidcB as the haddock, 
and of the Crustacea as the lobster. It is either ground or 
chopped fine and cast upon the water Jio attract mackerel and 
other food-fishes to the hook, while it is the best bait for lob- 
ster-pots. The annual diminution in the numbers of mackerel 
taken within the past five years — as shown by the statistics — 
is justly attributable to the increase of tho manufacture of 
menhaden oil About five years since some person conceived 
the brilliant idea of making oil from menhaden by grinding 
them to a pulp, putting them und^r a press, and squeezing 
out the oil. He formed a company, which erected buildings, 
introduced machinery, and bought sail-boats and nets. For 
a couple of years, while menhaden were so abundant as to be 
used for manure in some places along the coast, the menhaden 
oil companies made generous dividends ; but no sooner did 
this fact become known among enterprising geniuses than 
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nearly two iiundred mannfactorieB were put in operation, and 
the sails of menhaden boats enlivened Long Island Sound 
throughout its length and breadth, their flocks of white wings 
extending along the Atlantic shore for five hundred miles, as 
if striving with the numerous shoals of porpoises to see which 
could do the most harm to the fishing interest by robbing the 
fishermen of the greatest amount of bait. But every year 
since the shoals of menhaden have decreased in number, so 
that while the fishermen begin to find the price of bait op- 
pressive, some oil factories have been compelled to suspend 
operations. It may be a question worthy of attention by po- 
litical economists and statesmen whether menhaden oil manu«^ 
factories should not be taxed out of existence for the injury 
they are causing to the public ; for the oil companies offer in- 
ducements which attract fishermen from their legitimate call- 
ing, ehhimce the prices of most kinds of food-fishes, and thus 
injure the public. 

Laws which should adequately encourage by premiums the 
capture of the black porpoise and the puffer would greatly 
improve the coast fisheries. This course was deferred until 
the porpoises robbed some of the rivers of Ireland of their 
salmon, by watching in large shoals at the mouths of rivers 
when the salmon were returning to spawn. Already the 
black porpoise — the most injurious to food-fishes of all the 
mammal tribes — are becoming so numerous along the coast, 
and in the bays and estuaries, that the fishermen rightly con- 
sider them one of the principal causes of the annual decrease 
of striped bass and many other excellent fishes. The valua- 
ble oil of the porpoise would be a sufficient reward for its cap- 
ture if the fishermen could be so encouraged as to induce 
them to decline catching menhaden for oil mills, and bring 
their forces to bear against the porpoise, the oil of which is 
the finest in the world for jewelers^ use, and the lubrication 
of all machinery requiring a fine and pure article. 

By some ^uch means as I have hinted at the shoals of food- 
fishes may be checked in their eastern migrations, and in* 
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duced to forage in the waters of the United States, instead 
of settling beyond their limits. 

MENHADEN FOR BAIT. 

The largest fleet engaged at catching menhaden bait along 
the coast is at Gloucester, Mass., where twenty fast-sailing 
fishing-smacks are engaged six months of the year at netting 
menhaden, and their annual sales of bait average in amount 
$75,000. Of the pilchard, No. 2, and anchovy. No. 3, they are 
European fishes ; but the herring. No. 5, swarms along all the 
shores and inlets of the Atlantic during the spring and sujn- 
mer months ; and whether it is the want of duly appreciating 
the fish, or because American fishermen have better employ- 
ment during the season which the herring visits our shores, 
I know not, but it does not claim its proportionate share of 
interest and attention among the numerous families of Ameri- 
can food-fishes. 

FROZEN HERRINGS. 

Late in autumn about fifty vessels sail annually firom Mas- 
sachusetts to Newfoundland for frozen herrings. Their aver- 
age catch b one hundred tons each, and their wholesale price 
in the New York markets b three cents a pound, or $300,000. 

SECTION FOURTH. 

THE CODFISH — CATCHING AND CITRING ET. 

Far off by stormy Labrador — 

Far off the Banks of Newfoundland, 
Where angiy seas incessant roar, 

And foggy mists their wings expand, 
The fishing-schooners, black and low, 
For weary months sail to and fro ; 
Seeking no home, no rest the while. 
Till each is freighted full with spoil. 

While visiting the mouth of the St John River^ on the 
north shore of the Gulf of St Lawrence, I spent some time in 
examining the modus operandi of taking and dry-curing cod. 
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Fishermen firom the isles of Guernsey and Jersey, with those 
from the British American Provinces, had come from afar, 
with their wives and little ones, and early in June settled in 
log cabins, to remain during the cod-fishing season, which, 
they supposed, would continue until September, when, with 
their freighted vessels, they would embark on their perilous 
voyage for home and a market Their fleet numbered sixty 
sail, with a scull-boat (in which a sail might be hoisted in 
case ofnecessity) for each vessel. This fleet employed also 
two sail-boats, with nets, to catch caplin for bait Large 
shoals of caplin, smelt, and spearing foraged about the estu- 
ary and along the bay and coast, wisely intended, no doubt, 
as food for salmon, cod, and other members of the Gadidoe 
fiunily, besides the more ferocious monsters of the deep, 
which seem to stop at nothing. During my stay of a week 
among these fishermen, and from what experience I before 
enjoyed with the class, I am forced to conclude, with Victor 
Hugo and others who have studied the habits of men, and 
deduced therefrom theories for the influence which their 
avocations exert upon their dispositions, that fishermen are 
the most amiable, patient, and obliging class of men in the 
world. They are temperate, industrious, frugal, and affec- 
tionate among themselves, and hospitable to strangers. 




Thb Codfish. 

The fleet sailed out of the harbor every morning, each ves- 
sel taking a supply of bait as it passed the caplin-netters, 
when they would come to anchor at certain distances apart 
along the Banks, sometimes within a mile of shore, but more 
generally from five to twenty miles, always following the fish 
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as they changed feeding -grounds. On their return in the 
evening they ran alongside the planked docks, extending into 
the river from the salting and packing houses, erected part- 
ly over the water. From vessels the cod were pitched up 
on the docks (with forks made for the purpose), where they 
were beheaded, split, drawn, and cleaned, then pitched into 
the salting-room, where salt was rubbed into them for two 
days, and on the third day they were spread on the flakes to 
dry. The " flakes'* are tables of fir-boughs, made by driving 
forked stakes into the ground, then laying poles across, and 
covering them with boughs of the fir-tree. These flakes were 
two yards wide, three feet high, and covered several acres. 
The fish, after being salted two days, on the third day are 
spread singly upon the flakes to dry. Here they are left four 
days, when they are grouped into small piles on the flakes 
of twenty-five fish in each pile, and left in that condition two ^ 
days to sweat, when they are again spread on the flakes as at 
first, and, after two days more, are piled up two days as be- 
fore. Then they are gathered from the flakes and formed 
into round stacks, their necks at the outer edge of the stack, 
which is usually about five feet high, and contains a ton of 
fish. After leaving them a week in stack, they again distrib- 
ute them on the flakes to dry, and after another week they 
again stack them. They are thus continued on the flakes or 
in pack about a month in summer, but only half that time in 
autumn, when they are considered cured. The cod cured on 
the north shore of the Gulf are dried harder than those on 
the south shore for the TJnited States market. Those cured 
on the north shore are generally sold in South America, the 
West Indies, and to ports in the British Isles. 

The question of" What luck have you had ?" is more espe- 
cially applicable to fishers for the market than to the disciple 
of rod and reel ; for, without bait, a perilous voyage and a 
whole season's labor produce nothing but disappointment 
The caplin, spearing, and smelt are sometimes prevented by 
rough weather from approaching waters where they may be 
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taken with the seine, in which case there is no use of thinking 
of substitutes for these baits, as the cod follow them and for- 
age upon them &r away from the ken of fishermen, or their 
power to follow. Thus the career of the fisherman is both 
hazardous and precarious. 
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CHAPTER m. 

WRALES—Cetaeett—an order of aqnatic mammals which comprises the largest ani- 
mated forms in existence : some of the genera composing it are phytophagoosi or 
plant-eaters ; others are zoophagons, or animal-eaters. 

WHALE FISHING. 

** What thongh the wintry night falls dark, 
And icy foes beset oar bark, 
And stiff our frozen rigging stands, 
Enclasped with rigid iroa bands, 
Wliile sheeted ioe, like solid mail, 
Thickens each spar and stiffened sail ? 

Yet brave are whalemen^s valiant hearts. 
And stout are whalemen's hands ; 

And strong the arm the harpoon darts, 
And strong tiie arm that wields the lance, 
When o*er the tides our whale-boats glance 

To battle with the whale. 
Leviathan may lash the tide. 
But soon his floating, bleeding side. 
And soon the spouting streams of gore, 
That o*er the ensanguined waters pour. 

Declare that all is o'er. 
Right soon the precious oil is won. 
Our dangerous labors all are done. 
And homeward — homeward is the cry, 
With all sails spreading to the sky."— Isaac M*Lellan. 
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WHALE FISHING. 

HALING is the most ad- 
venturous occupation 
known jwrithin the cir- 
cle of legitimate in- 
■ dustry. It demands 
^ not only the explora- 
tions of most danger- 
, ous seas, but a resi- 
dence upon them dur- 
ing the most inclem- 
ent seasons. For 
many years very lit- 
tle whaling has been 
done in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and off the coast of Labra- 
dor, but the whales are again returning to their wonted feed- 
ing-grounds there, and the walruses or sea-cows nightly ap- 
proach, and sometimes rest on the islands. 

The Greorgia shoals, and banks near Newfoundland gener- 
ally, teem with nearly all the fishes of the Northern seas. 
Fishes from afar visit those feeding-grounds, which are form- 
ed into rich pastures by the settling of the debris washed 
down from near the frigid zone. The heavy tides whose 
swift currents sweep around Scotland and Ireland are met by 
counter tides and strong currents from Baffin's and Hudson's 
Bays, and these precipitate vegetable and mineral matters, in- 
cluding the drift of large rocks in icebergs, and, being assist- 
ed by the backing of the Gulf Stream, they have already form- 
ed the island of Newfoundland, the Fishing Banks, arid the 
small islands which dot those waters, all of which will yet 
rise into an extensive territory, connecting Newfoundland 
with the main land south of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
waters of the Straits of Belle Isle, which form one of the prin- 
cipal outlets to the gulf, are so deep, and the rise and fall of 
the lides so great, that they have contributed to the forma- 
tion of the island of Anticosti, which is larger than Long Isl- 
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and) N.T. With the great rise and fall of the tides, and the 
consequent swift carrents, many eddies are thus formed, and 
for hundreds of miles to the south of Newfoundland, and ex- 
tending to the west end of Anticosti, the feeding-grounds for 
food-fishes form a larger fishing area than any other in the 
world. 

This meeting and mingling of the frosty Northern waters 
with those more mild from the Gulf Stream are supposed to 
form another attraction for fishes, and the bait-fishes are fol- 
lowed thither by the food-fishes, and the latter by most of the 
voracious monsters of the deep, and thus procreation and 
depletion keep step with supply and demand. 

A voyage by schooner from the north shore of the Gulf, 
and turning the west end of Anticosti while bound for Gktsp^, 
gave me some sights of whales in spouting groups which 
WDuld be worth a voyage firom New York to those waters to 
witness. Whales generally swim in pairs, imless they have 
a cal^ when that swims between them for protection; but I 
saw several groups at a time of more than three in each, all 
spouting like politicians. Our tub of a schooner, which kept 
" bidding and bobbing" like Mrs. Toodles at an auction, re- 
minded me of the following couplet : 

** When to the wind we spread our sails, 
Along the pathless ocean strolling, 
Crammed in a tub stock full of nails, 
Like Kegolas, we die by rolling. ** 

Having thus spent a few nights and days on the turbulent 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, rising one bright morning unharmed in 
our tub, which seemed cast to the whales, as they surrounded 
us, we were elate with joy at the brilliant display which na- 
ture afforded in the bright heavens, sparkling waves, whales 
spouting in every direction, the light-house looming on the 
Isle of Anticosti, and the appearance of numerous beautifial 
birds swimming about our craft, which we learned were puf- 
fins, a species of duck peculiar to the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
near Anticosti These birds are about the size of a mallard. 
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bat robed in scintillant plumage of green tipped witb purple^, 
and farther ornamented with a beak shaped like a parrot% 
of a bright vermilion color. 

As the son rose above the snowy peaks of Labrador, tbe 
siols slackened, when half a mile to westward we saw slowly 
rise above the waves a white triangular fin, then an enormous 
head which spouted a large shower of spray high above the 
waves, next a huge back, and finally the enormous tail of a 
monster double the length of our schooner. 

We were shocked at the appearance of the monster, its 
great size, and the enormous volume of water it spouted, and 
the wake and roaring splash which its breaking water and 
diving produced. The sailors informed us that it was a sul- 
phur whale, one of the Mammalia^ so vicious and powerful 
that whalers seldom or never attack that species. 

In the book on ^^Salmon-fishing in Canada^'^ by Colonel 
Sir James E. Alexander, author of an important work on ex- 
plorations, he devotes a considerable space to the once sup- 
posed phenomenon of mirages. Those who have sailed near 
the Mingan Islands have doubtless observed the singular 
forms assumed by objects at a distance, which is caused by a 
peculiar state of atmosphere, and the different degrees of 
temperature and qualities of the waters intervening between 
the beholder of the mirage and the objects seen through it 
The peculiar mirage along the Mingan Islands is supposed to 
be caused by the number of large rivers debouching in the 
Gulf there, and, from their rapidity, carrying waters a great 
way out on the Gulf which differ in temperature and quality 
from that upon which they apparently float on the surface. 

It is stated that *' the most remarkable mirages over wa- 
ter have occurred in straits," as those seen by Mr. Vance at 
Dover, and the celebrated Fata Morgana at Messina. In 
the St. Lawrence they present greater and more interesting 
varieties of ocular deception, as at Bic, Point des Monts, Min- 
gan, and the Straits of Belle Isle. 

To return to my subject The sight of a whalenship round- 
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ing the end of Anticosti, and several game-looking boats rovr- 
ing away from her, increased our anxiety, as the sailors said 
that we were in the midst of numerous shoals of commercial 
whales, including the "fenners" and "hump -backs." The 
white pectoral fin of the sulphur was seen to rise at intervals, 
receding in distance, when all at once two huge black masses 
arose before us and spouted. They proved to be a mother 
and her calf, of the hump-back family. Nearer and more 
near approached the boats from the whaler ; and, after the 
whales rose to spout, as they descended the boats quickened 
their speed toward where they expected the next rise. This 
was repeated several times, until at last, just as one of the 
monsters rose, the man at the bow of the nearest boat plunged 
the harpoon deep in his body near the heart. 

'* Laugh at fear! 
Plunge it deep, the barbed spear ! 
Strike the lance in swift career! 
Give him line ! give him line ! 
Down he goes through the foaming brine." 

The instant rush of the inftiriated fish drew the boat hissing 
through the waters at a speed which soon hid it from our 
view, rendering the sight really sublime ; and when adding 
that the mother whale followed, lashing the waves with her 
tail and leaping like a salmon, the reader may picture to his 
imagination — fishing ! 

The mother whale swam numerous times round her calf, 
trying to entice it seaward away from its pursuers ; but its 
strength slowly failing with fatigue and loss of blood, it rose 
to spout. Then might be seen the mother's tender solicitude 
for her young, as she all but caressed it and coaxed it to fol- 
low her out of harm's way, and several. times persuasively 
* swam a little distance, and then returned to assist it. 

The boatmen were meantime hauling in line and coiling 
it careftilly in a tub made for the purpose, when, like light- 
ning, off the whale started again, more rapidly, apparently, 
than at first. The mother cavorted and disported around 
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her young, as if to bid it persist and escape the wicked whal- 
ers. But the firmly-fixed harpoon held the young whale to 
the tether, and after several runs it rose to the surfi&ce in or- 
der to make its last fight, to which all previous efforts seemed 
tame. It lashed the waves with a noise like thunder, and 
the spray caused by it and by the leaps and writhings of the 
agonized mother was carried more than a mile, causing a 
blinding mist for many rods around. Finally, all efforts fail- 
ing, the young whale gave the final shudder and was dead, 
lying lifeless on the surface. Then went up the shouts of the 
boatmen, in which we joined ; but a hauser, lashed to the 
tail of the dead whale, enabled the crews to float it slowly 
toward the whale-ship, which had drawn near. But the moth- 
er whale continued to lash the waters, as with snorting and 
blowing she evi^iced signs of fury until long after the blub- 
ber-spades had dissected much of the body, and a sea of blood 
surrounded the ship. 

I will' conclude this chapter with the eloquent peroration 
of the gtfted Burke, made in the House of Commons in 1774: 
" As to the wealth which the colonists have drawn from the 
sea by their fisheries, you had that matter ftiUy opened at 
your bar. You surely thought these acquisitions of value, 
for they seemed to excite your envy ; and yet the spirit by 
which that enterprising employment has been exercised ought 
rather, in my opinion, to have raised esteem and admiration. 
And pray, sir, what in the world is equal to it ? Pass by the 
other parts, and look at the manner in which the New En- 
gland people carry on the whale fishery. While Ve follow 
them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold them 
penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson's Bay 
and Davis's Straits ; while we are looking for them beneath 
the arctic circle, we hear that they have pierced into the op- 
posite region of polar cold — that they are at the antipodes, 
and engaged under the frozen serpent of the south. Falk- 
land Island, which seemed too remote and too romantic an 
object for the grasp of national ambition, is but a stage and 

Y 
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jesting-place for their victorious industry. Nor is the equi- 
noctial heat more discouraging to-them than the accumulated 
winter of both poles. We learn that while some of them 
draw the line or strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, 
others run the longitude and pursue their gigantic game 
along the coast of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed with 
their fisheries — ^no climate that is not witness of their toils. 
Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of 
France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English enter- 
prise, ever carried this most perilous mode of hardy industry 
to the extent to which it has been pursued by this recent 
people — a people who are still in the gristle, and not harden- 
ed into manhood." 

THE STRIPED BED MULLET, 

The striped red mullet, a beautiful fish of a pale pink col- 
or, but somewhat larger than the one known to the Romans, 
is found in considerable numbers on the English coasts. The 
mullets, like the cod and some other fish which feed in deep 
water, are furnished with long feelers attached to the lower 
jaw, supposed to be delicate organs of touch, by which these 
fish are enabled to select their food on the muddy bottoms. 
This fish is more gamy than the golden mullet of the Ameri- 
can borders of the Atlantic, but it is vastly inferior for the 
table. 




Striped Red Mullet. — MuUus surmulettts. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SALT-WATER FISHERIES. 

COD-LITBB OIL. 

Maikb and Massachusetts 
make annually about 
5000 bbls. common oil, 
such as is generally used 
for tanning purposes, or 
160,000 gals., at 80 cts.$120,000 00 

2()0 bbls. superior oil, used 
for medical purposes, 
and made at Gloucester 
and Rockport, 6000 gal- 
lons, at $1 50 $9,000 00 

TONGUES AND SOUNDS. 

The yearly catch of Glouces- 
ter vessels averages 1000 
bbls., at f8 $8,000 00 

DRIED CODFISH. 

Massachusetts. The av- 
erage annual make is 

350,000 quintals, at $6 $2,100,000 00 

Maine. The average annual make is 200,000 quintals, at $6.. 1,200,000 00 

$3,300,000 00 

HAXIBUT FISHERY. 

Halibut caught by vessels of Gloucester, Massachusetts, aver- 
age annually, for five years past, 10,000,000 lbs., at 10 cts.. $1,000,000 00 

Yearly catch by Boston vessels, 2,500,000 lbs., at 10 cts 250,000 00 

$1,250,000 00 

SUCKING SALMON AND HALIBUT. 

One Boston house smokes 10,000 bbls. annually, at the average 

price per bbl. of $88 $380,000 00 

Do., 10,000 bbls., at $10 100,000 00 

Do., 13,000 quintals* of smoked halibut, 9 cts. per lb 131,040 00 

$611,040 00 

THE EASTPORT FISHERY. 

ilsh caught and cured in the vicinity of Eastport, Maine : 
80,000 boxes smoked herrings, 40 cts $12,000 00 

' A qalnUl is 112 lbs. 
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Brought forward $12,000 00 

1600 bbls. herring oU, $80 45,000 00 

8000 quintals dried cod, $3 « 24,000 00 

20,000 quintals dried pollock, $2 40,000 00 

10,000 " " hakes, $150. 15,000 00 

600 bbls. liver oil, $30 16,000 00 

8000 bbls. pickled cod, $4 12,000 00 

6700 *' " herrings, $4 22,800 00 

1200 " " mackerel, $15 18,000 00 

600 ** ** haddock, $2 60. 1.250 00 

$205,050 00 

The foregoing statement is made by Captain S. Treat, of 
Eastport, and is an average annual catch for the past five 
years to 1868. 

WHOLESALE PISH DEPABTMENT OF FULTON MARKET. 

This includes fourteen establishments confined to the pur- 
chase and sale of food-fishes. The average annual sales 
by each is $160,000. Aggregate ! $2,100,000 00 

In addition t» these sales, thej employ one hundred and eleven 
fishing-smacks, the average annual catches by each amount- 
ing to $12,000, or an aggregate of. 1,832,000 00 

t .. $3,432,000 00 

800LLOP8. 

The trade in scollops is annually increasing, but, like the other 
vast water-fields of Cnistaceaj the business is still embryotic 
and the trade undeveloped. East Greenwich, R. I., sup- 
plies 100 gallons daily for half the year, or 18,200 gallons 
at75 cents 13,660 00 

Southport, Matatuck, Cutchogne, and Jamesport, on Long Isl- 
and, siq>ply in the aggregate six months 18,200 gallons at 

76 cents 18,660 00 

$27,300 00 

80FT-8HBLL CLAMB. 

Comstock & Co., of Fulton Market, sold last year 3,250,000 for $8000. It 
is estimated that this is about one sixth of the aggregate annual sale in 
the United States, which would render the sum total $48^000 00 

I could not get an estimate on the business done in hard 
clams, though it is nearly or quite as large as that in «oft 
shells. 

8MBLT8. 

Trade in smelts is confined to six months, or to the inclement 
season of the year, for which time the sales in Fulton Mar- 
ket averaged 1,362,000 at 16 cents $216,320 00 
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SALMON, FRESH AND SALTED. 

One Boston hotise sells amraiilly 10,000 bbls. salmon, the fVesh 
sQd salted fish averaging per bbl. ^^ $380,000 00 

100,000 bbls. herrings, cared and smoked in the manner of Yar- 
mouth bloaters, $10 per bbl 1,000,000 00 

THE OTSTEB INDU8TBT. 

Of the delicions bivalye which *' gets ont of bed to be tncked in,** it is impos- 
sible to arrive at an appropriate estimate of all which are canned for the 
interior trade, and those sold in the shell for consumption in the Atlantic 
States ; bat of the trade from Virginia to Massachusetts, it b computed 
by the largest dealers in the industry that about 50,000,000 bushels are an- 
nually sold at 50 cents per bushel .*.... $25,000, 000 00 

The following, copied from the Baltimore report of the in- 
dustry in that sbgle city for the past year, may give some 
idea of the importance of this crustaceous bivalve : 

OYSTERS AND CANNED OOODS. 

This trade has been m fair activity throughout the year. The number of 
houses prosecuting it now reaches about seventy-three, of which some forty 
are strictly in the packing trade. The hands employed equal probably 5000 
of bodi sexes in the various departments of shucking, packing, peeling, pre- 
serving, etc Six to eight million bushels of oysters are consumed, one third 
of which are packed raw, and the balance hermetically sealed. The cans re- 
quired for these reach about 8,000,000 to 4,000,000 of half to one gallon 
each, and require say 800,000 cases to pack Uiem. The balance of the oys- 
tOTs, say some 4,000,000 bushels, are put up in hermetically sealed cans of I , 
2, and 3 pounds each, of which during the active season some 80 to 100, 00(^ 
cans are daily packed, so that some 12 to 16,000,000 of cans are required for 
this trade annually. It is estimated that some $14,000,000 to $16,000,000 
are invested in this interest in and around Baltimore, and that the annual 
pfTodnct is worth some $6,000,000 to $7,000,000. 

The number of vessels said to be engaged in that basiness 
on the Chesapeake is over 1600, which give employment to 
more than 6000 persons. Had the trade to California contin- 
ued, the industry would have been greatly augmented ; but 
in that land of abundance fishes of nearly all kinds are more 
numerous than on the Atlantic coast, so that there salmon is 
too common for food, and the sardine canning industry bids 
feir to supersede that of the Mediterranean. 
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THB CHXSAFSAKE BAY FISHERY. 

By the following estimate, made by Messrs. Monroe & 
Gemeny, of Alexandria — ^the largest fishery firm in the South 
— I am informed that 25,000,000 herrings are caught in about 
six weeks, and 5,000,000 shad are taken in the mean time, 
being in March and April These are caught by from 20 to 
25 shad fisheries, giving employment to about 1000 men and 
from 75 to 100 vessels. Of course, those include the fisheries 
along the Chesapeake, in both the states of Maryland and 
Virginia; yet I prefer to submit those samples of individual 
enterprise to the state or national reports, because they tell 
what may be done by showing what is being done by indi- 
vidual industry, instead of trying to deduce from the aggre- 
gate estimates in elaborate national or state reports what 
proportion of the income of all the states is derived from 
their fisheries ; whereas these are confined to a small portion 
of our borders, and comparatively few men and small means 
are employed in them. 

HADDOCKS. 

The sale of "^fnnan haddies" per diem for six months of the year in ♦ 

New York averages 1000 lbs., at 10 cents. $100 00 

Boston, 2000 lbs 200 00 

Portland, 1500 Ibe .15000 

4450 00 
Thus amounting in six months for those three cities to $81,900 00 

It is stated by competent authority that 3000 lbs. of "^n- 
fian haddies*^ per day for six months in the year are cured in 
Portland, Maine, and that more than half of them are sold in 
the Dominion of Canada. It is becoming so large an indus- 
try in the United States that a brief account of its origin may 
prove interesting. 

FTNDON HADDOCKS. 

The luxury known as " finnan baddies" was first cured at 
Findon, near Aberdeen, in Scotland. I can not learn when 
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the industry was begun, but am informed that it was such a 
favorite dish with George IV. that it was constantly on his 
breakfast-table during the winter. . . 

The curing of haddocks by moderately salting them and 
then unoking them over a smudge made of smothered peat 
was an invention of some pretty Scotch woman with — like 
most of her countrymen of both sexes — more brains and loy- 
alty than money. She was, withal, a woman with an excel- 
lent goiUy as her invention proved ; for she had not followed 
the business long before many persons usurped her invention, 
and, instead of smoking them over the pure peat-reek fires, 
they used green wood of any kind that would make a smoke. 
Thus the Findon haddocks lost favor in some quarters; yet, 
poor as it was made by bad smoking, there was still left a de- 
gree of delicacy, and the flavor was still so much admired as 
to divide the interest with the Yarmouth bloater as a break- 
fast-fish. Finally, as the " schoolmaster abroad" ascertained 
that the waters on our Eastern coast teem with haddocks, he 
intimated their value as a breakfast luxury, when several mem- 
bers of Brother Jonathan's family were not long in seeing the 
point of interest in the question. The result is that, within 
the past five years, no industry has grown faster, according to 
its pasture of short capital, than has the manufacture and 
trade in Findon haddocks, the annual amount of which in the 
United States is not much short of half a million of dollars. 

PRESERVINa FOOD-FISHES FBESH. 

The Yankee invention for refrigerating salmon in an at- 
mosphere of such a degree of cold as is desired, and from 
which all dampness is excluded, has greatly increased the 
amount of consumption of fresh salmon in the border cities 
of the United States within the past three years. Already 
the Canadians are profiting by an invention which their prox- 
imity to salmon-waters renders of immense utility to them. 
This invention recjuires to be used when the fish are entirely 
fi'esh, and have not been much handled. It consists simply 
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in placing the fish in the dry refrigerator the day that they 
are caaght, and the sooner after they leave the aqueous ele- 
ment the better. Already the refrigerating process is in op- 
eration on railroads for the transmission of meats, fish, and 
fruits. 

Of numerous other fishes than the salmon which are sold 
in a fr^sh condition, no reliable estimate can be made. They 
include thousands of tons of striped bass, cero, bonita, Span- 
ish mackerel, sea bass, blackfish, squeteague, sheepshead, eels, 
flounders, flukes, crabs, lobsters, and several other kinds of 
coast and estuary fishes. It is, however, safe to state that 
they include more than half the number of pounds offish con- 
sumed by the inhabitants of the states on the Atlantic border, 
and amounting annually to a value of many millions of dol- 
lars. Throughout winter the netting of striped bass is pur- 
sued along the shores of bays, sounds, and as far up the Hud- 
son River as Peekskill, taking them at the latter place fi-om 
under the ice. This practice should be inhibited by law. 

Those who feel interested in the commerce of fishes will 
please excuse me for not condensing the statements by reca- 
pitulation. The few examples which 1 have submitted of the 
industry have been those of individual enterprise in a busi- 
ness which is destined soon to become one among the leading 
industries of the nation. 
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ANCIENT AND MODEEN FISH-CULTURE. 



CHAPTER I. 




THE ART AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 

MONG the many arts 
foanded on pure phi- 
losophy peculiar to 
China, we find that 
of propagating fishes 
by artificial means to 
have been practiced 
there for many cen- 
turies, as is proven 
by their works, and 
the intimate knowl- 
edge of the art pos- 
sessed by so many 
of the inhabitants of 
the Celestial Empire. 

Father Duhalde, one of the earliest missionaries from 
Prance to China, was the first to reveal to the Christian 
world that the inhabitants of China might teach those of 
Europe the art of water - farming. "In the great River 
Tang-tse-kiang," said Pather Duhalde, "not far from the 
city Kieou-king-fou, of the province Kiang-si, at certain sea- 
sons of the year there assemble great numbers of vessels for 
conveying away the fecundated eggs of fishes. Throughout 
the month of May the river is barred a't short intervals for 
sixty miles with interlacings of osier and bulrushes, leaving 
barely sufficient space for the passage of barks or double 
chctloupeSy with lateen sails, which are engaged in transports 
ing ova." The reticulated weirs of osier ^nd bulrushes are 
close enough to catch and retain the ova, and the vendor 
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knows how to distinguish them with the naked eye when nn- 
practiced ones perceive nothing in the water. He therefore 
dips np the water with a mixture of impregnated ova, which 
many purchase in that condition, while he dips and fills vases 
for others who purchase the fishes when first hatched. Peo- 
ple are said to come from all parts of the empire for the 
purchase of hoth eggs and fish wherewith to stock the waters 
of their various districts. 

Great care is bestowed on the vivified eggs placed in the 
vases, and those having them in charge take turns in attend- 
ing to them, so that they are never neglected either night or 
day. At the end of some days, as the eggs disclose life, the 
different species are removed into separate vases, and their 
prices fixed and published. Father Duhalde stated that the 
nett gain was often a hundred fold on the expense, and the 
sale always certain, because fishes constitute a large share of 
tibe food of the Chinese. ^ 

Many travelers fi"om time to time referred to this practice 
of the Chinese in propagating fishes, but their explanations 
Were always more or less vague. Father Hue, the mission- 
ary, infi^rmed the French government that a great many mer- 
chants of vivified fish-eggs came to the province of Canton, 
and traversed the country for the sale of them to the propri- 
etors of ponds and other preserved waters. Their merchan- 
dise, being a sort of yellowish liquid, was contained in a cask. 
It appeared to be oily water, similar to the color of the vase 
(probably terra-cotta), in which it was impossible to distin- 
guish with the naked eye the least animalcula or living thing. 
For some safhquea — small eoin — ^they purchase a cup of that 
turbid water, which is sufficient to stock a pond of consider- 
able size. They poAr the contents of the cup into the pond 
or lake, and in a few days the eggs hatch, and by having 
their preserves properly divided they keep up their stock of 
fish. For the young fishes of the herbivorous families, such 
as the carp, etc., they throw into the pond tender herbs for 
food, augmenting the quantity as the fish enlarge. Camivor- 
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ous fishes require some kind of meat, or a mixture in which 
meat or offal forms a part. 

The fishes are fed in the morning and evening of each day, 
and, as they grow very fast, it becomes quite *''a chore" for 
the boys and girls to gather them enough herbage, for they 
are so ravenous as to be appropriately compared to the silk- 
worms when forming cocoons. With generous feeding they 
attain to the weight of two or three pounds in fifteen days, 
when they cease growing, and are sold alive throughout the 
great centres of population. 

The fish-culturists of Kiang-si i^ise imiquely fishes of a 
g<y(U most exquisite. The sea-rabbit is the name given by 
them to a species at once the most delicate and prolific. 

Fish-culture, or pisdouUnre^ seems natural to the Chinese, 
who conduct the industry skillfully and succe^sftilly, culti- 
vating numerous species of herbivorous fishes, which they 
raise with great facility. Herbivorous fishes acclimatize 
much easier than the carnivorous. The French and other 
Europeans have commenced to import herbivorous fishes from 
Kiang-si ; the red and gold fishes, originally imported froAi 
China, may be considered a luxury to the eye, and their sur- 
prisingly rapid increase in numbers without expense has in- 
duced the French to import such food-fishes as are prolific 
and of excellent flavor. The iresh-water fishes of commerce 
ia China form much lighter and more digestible food than 
any fresh-water fishes of either Europe or America. They 
have cultivated their waters, and raised fishes for so many 
hundred yeai*8, and perhaps thousands, that their system is 
said to be much more perfect than any now practiced in Eu^ 
rope or America ; and as France has sent an agent to China 
to study up the subject firom an Oriental point of view, it 
might be advisable for our government to instruct its emba&* 
sadors to make all the discoveries possible, and report them 
for the benefit offish-culture iii the United States. 
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CHAPTER n. 

FISH-CULTURE IN EUROPE IN EARLY TIMES. 

The date when fish-culture was commenced in Europe is 
not definitely known. Its introduction there is generally at- 
tributed to the Romans, among whom, it is stated by several 
writers, the art approached a remarkable degree of perfec- 
tion. It is known to the student of antique inventions that, 
in the palmy days of ancient Rome, great attention was paid 
to aqucumUure^ and, by means of canals cut from the sea and 
the Bay of Naples to the ornamental lakes and ponds of the 
wealthy patricians, eminently those at Tusculum, and at ot^- 
er villas near Baiae, the fishes of the sea were invited by men 
of taste to spawn in their preserves, which they did in great 
numbers, as is related by Duoal in respect to the extensive 
preserves of Lucullus. But after the spawning season, and 
when the spent fishes sought a return to the sea, they were 
intercepted by wicker weirs or wire gates, and there cap- 
tured and sold in the market ! This last fact is sufficient ev- 
idence to prove to the modem angler or fish-culturist that 
the Romans knew little 6f the nature and habits of fish, or 
they would not have purchased spent fish, which is unwhole- 
some food. 

But in the evidence adduced thus far we see nothing to 
warrant the belief that the ancient Romans hatched fishes by 
the modem means of mingling the roe and miU of fishes, and 
placing them in a situation to be hatchM. They did no more 
than invite or conduct fish from the sea to fresh-water feed- 
ing-grounds and spawning -beds. The Chinese had done 
more, for they divided rivers into spawning-beds, and before 
the spawn was hatched they removed it to hatching-vases. 

Among the articles exhumed from Pompeii and Hercula- 
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neum, stored in the Treasury at Naples, I saw a glass vase of 
fish-eggs similar to those of the genua Salmo. Those eggs 
and their mode of preservation induced me to believe that a 
higher class of men inhabited Italy seventeen hundred years 
ago than do now in this iron age of intelligence. Is it not 
true that aggregations of high intellects — like celestial nebu- 
l8B, or the focal coruscation of rays of light and heat — cluster 
at different times on different parts of the earth, to reflect in- 
tellectual light to guide coming generations ? 

Well, it is stated that the inventions in ancient Rome, first 
devised to pamper the children of luxury, afterward were 
employed to supply subsistence to the nation. Des viviers 
having stocked their preserves with many ornamental fishes, 
whose graceful gambols, beautiful forms, and colors chatoy- 
antes had delighted the ladies of that interesting period, did 
not disdain to encourage the increase of food-fishes also, with 
which their preserves were richly stocked. 

But, if the Romans did not hatch fishes artificially, that 
they excelled in the cultivation of Crustacea can not be suc- 
cessfully reftited. The removal of oysters from one water 
and planting them in another was begun by Sergius Orata at 
the commencement of the Christian era, by bringing them 
firom Brindisium and planting Aem in Lake Lucrin, which, 
according to the evidence of the gourmet chief Crassus, 
greatly improved their flavor. Orata finally covered Lake 
Lucrin with reticulated paraphernalia made of wood, raised 
at one end on stone piers, and placed in numerous positions 
for the convenience of the deposit of oyster-spat. The Lake 
of Fusaro also, between the ruins of CumsB and the promon*- 
tory of Misenum — " the Avemus of the ancients" — ^being salt, 
was planted with oysters ; and the plans for oyster culture 
adopted by the Romans were quite similar to those pursued 
in France at present. 

My investigations of the rise and progress of fish-culture 
by the method of stripping the ova from the female and the 
milt from the male fish, and mixing them for vivification, in- 
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duces me to impute its origin to the monks — those men of 
genius who invented ecsu da vie — and who were ever engaged 
in investigations for ameliorating the wants of mankind. 
They found the waters idle, while the needs of the Church 
demanded that they should produca They therefore ap- 
plied themselves to the study of cultivating the waters, and 
in the fourteenth century — according to Baron Montgau- 
dry, nephew to Bufibn — Dam JPinchionj abb6 of lUome^ had 
discovered the plan of hatching fishes in boxes, the process 
described being quite similar to that now employed. The 
needs of the monastic orders for complying with the require- 
ments imposed by their religion may be justly considered the 
motive cause which urged to this great discovery; and the 
monks not only cultivated the waters, but they left records 
of their progress, and gave us their opinion that the carp is 
the most profitable fish to propagate, and next in order is 
the tench. The pike is considered very useftil to prevent 
the excessive multiplication of carps, for otherwise they soon 
become too numerous for their healthy condition in a pond. 

At divers epochs the idea prevailed of introducing certain 
fishes into barren waters. The Lake Lovitel, in the depart- 
ment of X'iwre, never nourished a fish before 1670, when M. 
Garden placed trout in the hike, and they multiplied so that 
the lake has remained stocked with them ever since. 

Lap^herie of Comachio, on the Adriatic, is of very ancient 
origin. Bonaveri, and, more recently, Spallanzani, professor 
in Beggio, Modena, and Pavia, have described the very exten- 
sive eel-fisheries there. In spring, \dien the eels ascend the 
rivers, the fish-farmers open communications fi*om the basins 
to the lagunes of the sea, and the young eels penetrate in 
great masses through all the free passes. Retained in the 
basins, where they find nourishment abundant, they grow 
rapidly. At the time when their instinct teaches them to 
descend to the sea, the fish-farmers lead them by small artifir 
cial brooks whereby they are conducted into chambers from 
which they have no power to escape, and hundreds of thou- 
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sands of eels are thus annually gathered and cured for mar- 
ket, because there is a greater number of fresh eels than is 
iiecessary to supply the markets of Italy. 

At the commencement of the decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the brilliant discoveries of Spallanzani enriched the niat- 
ural sciences, and proved beyond reasonable doubt the possi- 
bility of developing the mysteries which theorists had from 
time to time mooted, of impregnating the eggs of fishes arti- 
ficially. He therefore took eggs of a frog, and impregnated 
them with the semen of a male frog. This he did before nu- 
merous witnesses, who saw the live frogs, and saw that from 
these eggs young frogs were hatched, and the triumph of the 
illustrious Italian naturalist was thus rendered complete. 

In 1763 Lieut Jacobi announced through a jopmal of Han- 
over the feasibility of the artificial fecundation of salmon 
and trout Before, however, publishing his successful exper- 
iments, he endeavored to promulgate his discovery through 
the medium of celebrated naturalists, such as Buffon,De Four- 
croy, and Gleditch, an eminent professor of Germany. "Les 
savants" of France appeared too much preoccupied to notice 
the Hinoverian lieutenant, especially as his writings were in 
German. Gleditch, who was not influenced by the same rea- 
sons, appeared impressed with the work of Jacobi, and he com- 
municated extracts from the work to the Academ^ of Berlin 
through Baron Von Harbke. 

In France the experiences relative to the artificial fecunda- 
tion of fishes occurred some years later. The work of Jacobi 
was published in Paris in 1 770. The Marquis de Pesuiy^ in 
his Soiries Mvkiennes, signalized the fortunate results ob- 
tained at Noterlem, including the information that England 
wished to recompense Jacobi by a liberal pension. 

Two years thereafter, and twelve years after the successful 
experiments of Jacobi, Adamson, in his course at the Jardin 
du Roi in 1772, made known to his auditors the plan and 
practicability of artificial fecundation, stating that it was ha- • 
bitually practiced on the borders of the Weser, in Switzer* 

Z 
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land, in the Palatinate of the Rhine, and in the monntains and 
elevated parts of Germany. For this object, he said, they 
take by the head a female salmon in November or December, 
or a treat in December or January, the times when these 
fishes deposit their ova. These fish are held over a vase with 
a quart of water in it, and by a light pressure on the abdo- 
men downward, the female vents the roe. They then take a 
male salmon, and rub his belly down with the palm of the 
hand in the same manner: milt falls on the roe and mixes 
with it, when it is placed in a running stream and covered 
lightly with gravel, and after several months the fish hatch. 

The Course of Natural Histoiy, by Adamson, was repub- 
lished in Paris in 1846, when its information on fish-culture 
first attracted attention to the truths published by him sev- 
enty years previously. 

The copy of the manuscript of Jacobi was sent to France by 
German officials, and thus became finally translated. Those 
who are educated to be courtiers or politicians do not always 
read. Apropos of this truth : the artificial fecundation of 
roe by Jacobi, imparted through his intermediaires^ the Count 
de Goldstein and the naturalist Gleditch, became neglected 
and forgotten. During sixty years no one dreamed of read- 
bg the ^^Traiti des p^hes de Duhamdy'' the veritable work 
of Jacobi * The end of the eighteenth century did not retain 
a souvenir of the success obtained at Noterlem for the artifi- 
cial multiplication " des Truites et dea Saumons.'*^ 

If the Chevalier Buialina, of Cesena, had succeeded in fe- 
cundating several fishes, no one saw any novel feature in the 
operation not developed by Spallanzani; and if Jacobi had 
invented a successful plan of artificial fish-culture in Germany, 
and if, in the region of the Rhine and in Switzerland, where 
fishermen were successfully practicing fish-cultare and enrich- 
ing their streams by it, yet the world was as ignorant of its 
true bearings upon the needs and prosperity of a country ae 
• if nothing had ever been said or written upon the subject ; 
so the progress may thus far be counted as nxL 
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CHAPTER m. 

nSH-CULTURE OF THIS CENTUBY. 

D B B N fish-cultore is 
iudebted to only thir- 
ty years' practice for 
all the wonders it has 
achieyed. The early 
part of the present cen- 
tury was unfavorable 
to the development of 
industry. War en- 
gaged the attention of 
the civilized world. 
Many improvements 
known in France, Ita- 
ly, Germany, and En- 
gland at the commencement of their revolutions, were lost 
to this century ; but the calm which peace restored iroctified 
genius and utilized its discoveries. 

In 1820,MM.Hivert and Pilachon,two inhabitants of the 
ffattte-Mame, fecundated eggs of trout. After hatching, they 
took the ^^alevint?^ (the young, before the umbilical sac is ab- 
sorbed) to the waters which they desired to stock. These 
fiKits, though confirmed hj M.de Mo9itgaudn/ and M, Jour- 
dieTy did not electrify the public mind, or even cause a single 
government to put forth an effort for restocking depleted 
waters to cheapen food. So the matter lay dormant again 
seventeen years, when John Shaw, of Scotland, fecundated the 
eggs of a salmon, and hatched them by artificial means, which 
resulted in a memoir of his experiments relative to the prop- 
agation of salmon. But this, instead of causing efforts to he^ 
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come more numerous and of wider scope, was merged in the 
side issue of the ^' parr question,'^ which absorbed attention, 
as indicated by an important article in Blackwood of that 
year upon the ^^ Transmutations of the Salmon.'^ 

The first person in France who seriously called general at- 
tention to the study and practice of artificially stocking the 
waters was JBaron de Hivi^re, He urged the peculiar advan- 
tages obtained by leading the young eels from estuaries up 
artificial streams, and capturing them, to distribute in con- 
Tenient proportions throughout the waters of France. 

In the history of modern piscicuUure a little event occurred 
without noise in 1 844, in the Department of the Vosges, which 
gave rise a few years later to much excitement 

A fisherman of Xa Brease^ in the conunune of Remiremont^ 
situated in one of the most elevated parts of the canton of 
Saulxures — Joseph Rhay by name — ^having seen the trout, 
at other times numerous in the streams of the mountains, di- 
minishing so fast as to produce grave prejudice to his indus- 
try, the rivers and the brooks in the Vosges having been 
dried up by a long drought in 1842, sought from Nature a 
remedy. This humble man, endowed with a spirit of obsei^ 
vation, studied with intelligence the habits of the trout from 
the moment of hatching, until he arrived at the idea of artifi- 
cial fecundation, and, by numerous experiments, finally suc- 
ceeded in arranging the hatching apparatus into compart- 
ments, as it is done at this day, though commencing, like 
Jacobi, by placing the fecundated ova in a trough, with 
wire-grating cover and ends in the trout-stream, letting the 
natural running of the stream hatch the eggs, which were 
slightly covered with gravel in the trough. 

R£my, chagrined at not knowing any person with means 
from whom he might hope for assistance by communicating 
his discoveries, became melancholy and fell sick, when he 
confided his secret to the keeper of the little tavern where 
he boarded, by name AinJ^oine G&Un, This inn-keeper was 
to him a coUaborcOeur^ and soon became full of zeal both as 
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a fisherman and piscicuUvrist The names of Rkny and 06- 
Mn were destined to become indissoluble. They onyeiled 
the advantages of the discovery to a few notable persons ; 
bat our two poor copartners met with the difficulties com- 
mon to those who discover any strange improvement by 
means of a switch firom the track of Nature. In the mean 
time the inspector of primary schools in the Vosges received 
information of the discovery, and communicated it to the 
Society of Emulation. This society, being of high celebrity, 
occupied itself at once upon the question. In a report by 
M. Sarrazin on the recompenses accorded to agriculture and 
industry by the Society of Emulation, the proceedings of 
Rimy and Oihin were described. M. Micard, Greneral Quard 
of the Forests, had favored the early efforts of JRSmy, and 
gave him in spawning-time the liberty of the brooks of the 
forests. 

In spite of the memoir of John Shaw — malgri the results 
which were vauntingly promised to England — malgrS the 
fortunate experiments of Himy and GSMn^ encouraged by 
the Society of Emulation for the Vosges, all slept again. 

The interest in the success of those men, whose ardor and 
industry greatly multiplied the number of fishes, lasted no 
longer than the transient sound of the murmurs of the rivers 
and brooks which had proved the theatre of their exploits. 

But on the 23d. of October, 1848, M. de QuatrefageSy in pur- 
suit of the development of certain animals, fished up the com- 
munication of Count Goldstein, and read at the Academie dea 
Sciences a memoir demonstrative of artificial fecundation be- 
ing the means for obviating the causes of destruction to the 
eggs of fishes. 

The lecture ofMLde Quatrefagea at the Academy of Sci- 
ences was published by numerous journals, which projected 
the subject into the air of public fevor, and the assurance of 
tibe lecturer that a pursuit of the subject would be the birth 
of a new industry important to 'the world, decided the com- 
mencement of action. All the world was at once going into 
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the artificial feoundation project, and founded the most bril' 
liant hopes of the new art oi piacicuUure. 

The mformation of QucUff'efagea^ lecture reached Epinal; 
and was seen by the Society of Emulation in the Yosges 
about four months after it was delivered. On the 2d of 
March, 1840, the secretary of the society wrote toM.de Quor 
trefagea that two fishermen of Xa JBresse had been engaged 
since 1844 at stocking the waters of the Yosges with trout 
produced by artificial fecundation. 

All at once, loud became the acclamation in favor of RSmy 
and GShin, as if the echo had gained strength by the years 
in which the truth had lain dormant. Next an English en- 
gineer, M. Grottleib Boccius, announced the great advantage 
which the inhabitants of the Yosges had derived from re- 
peopling their rivers by the aid of artificial fecundation, and 
hatching fishes in boxes where they were secure from nu- 
merous enemies of both water and air. He had published a 
small treatise in 1841 with the object of benefiting landed 
proprietors in stocking their waters, and more especially their 
artificial fish-ponds. But the French philosophers regarded 
the discovery in a national aspect. Hence one of the savants 
most illustrious, IVL Dumas, who was minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, charged the most authoritative naturalist, M. 
Milne Edwards, to examine and give an opinion upon the di* 
vers essays published in England, Glermany, and France upon 
the subject of stocking fluvial waters with Bsh. 

On the 26th of August, 1850, M. Milne Edwards addressed 
a report to the minister, in which he reviewed the work of 
Jacobi, and noticed the success of JRSmf/ and 64hm with 
marked conmiendation for their perseverance in perfecting 
fish-culture, whereby they had restocked the streams of the 
canton, besides having discovered a new industry for Franca 
He also named a dozen important rivers and lakes which 
they had restocked with trout, concluding with impressively 
recommending them to government favor. He said they had 
done more than to stock the waters with trout, fi>r they had 
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sto<^ed them with frogs also, because the spawn of these 
time-beaters is an aliment which the young trout search with 
avidity ; and the tadpole furnishes an excellent pasture for 
trout more advanced in age. 

For fifteen years G6hm had been working under the full 
knowledge of what now engaged the sages of political econ- 
omy. The subject enlarged, as they, thought of stocking the 
waters of France with all the choice fishes of the world; and, 
conformably with the view explained by M. Milne Edwards, 
a commission was named by the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, dated September 28, 1850. The commission in- 
cluded MM. Milne Edwards, Valenciennes, members of the In- 
stitute ; Susanne, Inspector of Forests ; de Bon, Commission- 
er of Marine ; de Franqueville, Chief of Navigation and of 
tiie Ports, and Minister of Public Works ; Monny de Momay, 
Chief of the Division of Agriculture, of the Department oi 
Agriculture and Commerce ; Coste, Professor of Embryogo- 
ny at the College of France; Doyere, Professor of Zoology 
at the National Agronomique Institute. 

The decree was signed by Dumas, and in the spring of 1851, 
M. Valenciennes — the ichthyologist — ^received a mission firom 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce to visit and pro^ 
cure the large fishes of the rivers in Germany wherewith to 
stock the lakes and ponds of France. He succeeded in ob- 
taining several species, of which he conveyed to Paris l^e 
living iadividuals, including aandrey penua JOuciopercay Lin., 
Ae sUure, one of the most voracious fishes in creation, the av- 
^iBge size of which is large enough to dine eighteen persons. 

The 9iktres (silurus glanis), with the sandres and a dozen 
htea (eel-pouts), were placed in the reservoirs at Marly. The 
selection of fishes speaks unfavorably for the taste of -K Fo- 
lenciennes. The aandre grows large enough to dine ^ight per- 
sons, but is a dry fish ; the eel-pouts are detestable, and dis* 
gusting to behold ; the glanis is similar to a Missouri River 
catfish ! Of this selection wherewith to stock the fresh wa- 
ters of France, not one lived to leave any posterity. 
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M. Coste then advised that the numerous ponds of Ver^ 
saUles be employed as ^^ stables'' wherein to propagate fishes 
for the waters of France, believing that in those spacious ba- 
sins fishes which inhabit alternately the fresh and salt waters, 
such as the salmon, shad, lamprey, and plaice, might be culti- 
vated. The advice was followed with unsuccessful result 
In the mean time, two engineers ofhndgeSjMM,Detzem and 
Bertol^ made large profits by peopling the Canal du Rhdne. 
They had been invited by the pr^fet of Donbs to verify the 
method in use in the Vosges, when, with assistants, they 
hatched in four months 3,382,000 eggs of salmon, trout, perch, 
pike, etc. On May Yth, 1 851, they placed in basins confided 
to their care 1,583,111 fishes recently hatched. 

The facility for hatching fishes by millions induced them to 
calculate how many fishes might live in the fresh waters of 
France. Estimating the actual population to be twenty-five 
millions of fishes, they concluded that by four years* artificial 
hatching the number would be increased to three billions, 
one hundred and seventy millions, and yield a revenue of 
more than nine hundred millions francs. 

It was evident that they had consulted but one side of the 
question, and that the least difficult Myriads of fishes may 
easily be hatched, but the questions of greater import are, 
how are they to be protected, subsisted, and made to grow? 
These are the questions which most seriously address them- 
selves to the student of modem fish-culture. The brains of 
Bertol and Detzem .were made dizzy by the presence of a cal- 
culation which proved millions of revenue easily obtained, 
and they exclaimed, " Is it possible to endow France witii 
such a revenue ?" On the examination of results so unexpect- 
ed, no member of the Fisheries' Commission evinced a senti- 
ment of distrust, stating that they were aware the calculation 
produces the same impression on all those who examine the 
subject 

Bertol and Detzem, encouraged by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, followed their work with great zeal, and, 
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established at ZoecUebruny near Haningue, eontiniied the op> 
erations of hatching trout and salmon on an extensive scale. 
By their second report in March, 1852, they announced that 
since the November preceding 722,600 eggs had yielded 
700,000 fishes. 

From the day when M. De Quatrefages called attention to 
the advantages of artificial fecundation for repeopling the 
waters of France, M.Coste occupied himself incessantly upon 
fish-culture. He explained the experiments on alimentaticm 
and growth of young eels, which ascend the streams every 
spring. These fishes, nourished by the dibria of the butcher- 
shops cemented into a sort of pie, are fattened and made to 
grow very fast, attaining to the weight of several pounds in 
a single season. 

In 1863, the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, for 
the object of founding an establishment of fish-culture at 
Huningue, accorded a credit of 30,000 firancs. This credit, 
M. Coste stated, " is to be used in undertaking one of the 
most grand experiments of which the natural sciences have 
ever given an example." He also described the method for 
preparing the food for young salmon and trout with a pie 
formed of butchers' offal, or of horse-flesh boiled. A knowl- 
edge of the advantage of this feed was acquired by the ex- 
periments of Dr. Lamy at the artificial hatchings in the pare 
duMaintenark 

In 1856, the subject of fish-culture engaged more or less 
the attention of a majority of the best minds in France, 
idiether men of state or of science, or men of wealth and en- 
terprise. Though the felicitations and encouragement of the 
fishermen of the Yosges had not been cooled or diminished, 
yet the book-philosophers, having read up, became aware that 
hatching fishes by art had engaged the minds of sages in oth- 
er ages ; and as that was the most simple part in the train of 
successftdly restocking waters, they were studying and exper- 
imenting to acquire a more perfect knowledge of the nature, 
habits^ preferable haunts, and means of subsistence. M. de 
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Tooqaeville had determined that a strong light was injori* 
ous, and that a lamp or candle should not be thrust before 
young fishes. This was one of the reasons for placing, the 
goyemment breeding apparatus at Huningue under cover; 
another was to maintain in the hatching-troughs nearly an 
even temperature throughout the winter while hatching 
game fishes of the gemis SalmOy that spawn late iniautunm ; 
for these, while young, are much more delicate than common 
fishes, which (spawning in spring) hatch in a few days, and 
require comparatively no care in the process or in the kinds 
of feed ; for, as they come into the world without a sac of pro- 
vision to last them a month suspended to the umbilical cord, 
nature prepares them for fighting their way fbr food from the 
moment when they leave the shell 

66hin had visited Paris in 1850, and was presented to Lou- 
is Napoleon, then president of the republic, as quite a person- 
age, and received from the government, in compliance with 
the promise of M. Milne Edwards, the mission to stock the 
rivers of several departments. 

There were 50,000 brook and lake trout introduced to the 
waters of the JSois de Boulogne in 1856, where tibey grew 
rapidly. At this time many of the public waters through- 
out France, which had rested dormant, began to astonish 
and delight the neighborhoods with the leaps above water 
of amber beauties, which formed miniature rainbows in the 
gleams of the sun, and many peasants regarded this novel 
gift of life and beauty as a providential blessing on Napo- 
leon's reign. 

Reports of successes in pisciculture poured in monthly more 
numerously firom every department. The waters. were ev- 
ery where stocked with young fishes, which were doing welL 
The ponds, lakes, and reservoirs in public parks were each 
annually hatching 25,000 to 50,000 of the genus Sctkno for 
the benefit of the public rivers of France. 

In the departments generally, the zeal of the pr^ets kept 
pace with that of the government, and men of science and 
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the CanaeUs GinbroMX voted the sums to suocessfully operate 
the enterprises. 

Thus the great work continued to proceed with unvary- 
ing success until 1862, when the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce published a history of the perfect success of Hu- 
niogue, which includes seventy acres laid out into artificial 
creeks, ponds, and hatching-houses. The statistics in this his- 
tory were furnished by M. CourseSylngeniewr en chefdea tra- 
vaux du Rhmy to whom application should be made for vivi- 
fied roe wherewith to stock waters in the United States. By 
my advice, Seth Green made such order in the autumn of 
1865, and in the spring of 1866 the eggs came to the New 
York Custom-house, where official and other delays detained 
them until they died. The French government had genei^ 
ously presented Mr. Green 20,000 fecundated salmon ova, so 
neariy hatched as to show the eyes of the akvina^ careAilly 
packed them in moss, and shipped them gratuitously ! And 
then to know that our government was so callous to the ma« 
terial interests of the people as not only to have neglected to 
make any effort toward reducing the prices of food-fishes, but 
to have actually rendered the revenue officers a barrier 
against the efforts by men of enterprise who would embark 
their own money in it, is humiliating ! 

I humbly ask, Is it not the duty of Congress to authorize 
the Minister of the Interior to appoint a commission for the 
improvement of the fisheries in the United States ? Individ- 
wd states can not, unaided by the federal government, im- 
port either ova or young fishes of choice quality from abroad. 
Without the seal of a United States commissioner, the col- 
lectors of revenue have no discretion but to destroy the im- 
portation by delay, exposure to heat or oold, or to the air. 
Any authority given to United States consuls on the other 
hemisphere would prove ineffectual, for there are no consuls 
near the gresiX, piacicuUural establishments ; and, in fact, since 
the fiasco of the Acclimatization Society in the preserves of 
Mr. Francis Francis at Twickenham, there is no establishment 
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of fish-cnltare left in Europe which sapplies fecundated ova 
bat the national one of Honingue, and by this one all appli- 
cants are served — by order of the French goyemment — free 
of expense. 

The liberality of France in bestowing ova and young fishes 
on all applicants did not prevent her from deriving the re- 
spectable revenue in 1862 for her fresh-water fisheries of 
14,000,000. In 1861 the Huningue establishment distributed 
about 9,000,000 ova, and in 1862 about 12,000,000. 

The piaramount reason for artificial culture is based on the 
known &LCt that of every thousand salmon or trout hatched 
in a stream in the natural way, not more than one arrives at 
marketable size ; and as a salmon yields about one thousand 
ova to the pound, a pair of salmon would scarcely yield 
twenty-five per cent, if hatching in a stream where the eggs 
and alevins are unprotected, while if the 20,000 eggs were 
hatched artificially and the young salmon protected, the in- 
crease to marketable size would generally be two thoussmd 
per cent 

The numerous successes resulting from artificial propagar 
tion, and restocking and newly stocking waters in France, has 
had a favorable influence throughout the civilized world, so 
that within a few years Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain have establishments of fish-culture. 

On the British Isles great results have been accomplished 
near Galway and on the River Tay, so that the rentals of 
some fisheries have increased fifty per cent. Through the 
enterprise of Mr. Francis, of the JPSeW, some of the waters <rf 
Australia have been stocked by ova transported from En- 
gland — fifteen thousand miles! He has also succeeded in 
Btocking a river in New Zealand in the same manner. The 
River Plenty, first stocked in Tasmania, has proved a success 
in both trout and salmon. 

That the gigantic rebellion has delayed action by the 
United States government is quite natural ; but one of the 
paramount duties of government is to increase the stock of 
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food-fifihes in the waters thronghont the Union. Reports 
from the French government have been forwarded to the 
President, and by him they have been laid before Congress, 
so that the subject will doubtless soon be acted on nationally. 

Through the efforts of individual states, much has been 
done within the past three years. Influenced by an intelli- 
gent enterprise for which the states of New England are 
justly celebrated, each of those states has appointed a Fisher- 
ies Commission, and the following extract from a report of 
progress in one state may be accepted as a fair sample of all : 

" Of the 40,000 spawn recently placed for incubation in the 
Cold Spring trout-ponds at Charleston, New Hampshire, for 
the Connecticut River, the first salmon were hatched Decem- 
ber 11th, 1866. The eyes of the embryo salmon were first 
clearly seen in the egg about November 25tL The eggs 
were taken from the parent salmon on the Miramichi Octo- 
ber 10th, making 62 days as the period of incubation.* The 
first trout which broke shell at these hatching-works this 
season came out on November 9th, 35 days from the time 
when the roe and milt were shed by the parent fishes." 

Fish-culture is a success. It is not only triumphant, but it 
is almost miraculous. Waters hitherto worse than useless 
may be made a hundred fold as profitable as any equal num- 
ber of acres of land, and with not a tithe of the labor. But 
these truths, so palpably patent to many intellectual minds 
of the present day, are almost a sealed book to the mass of 
the rising generation. In view, therefore, of these facts, and 
the depressing truth that the fishes of the coast and inland 
waters are annually decreasing, while by immigration and 
natural causes our nation is increasing in population faster 
than any other on the globe, is it not advisable to make the 
art of fish-culture a study in the agricultural colleges ? 

Up to the present time the inauguration of plans for pro- 

* Mr. Francis and other fish-cnlturists are not in favor of employing water 
f*o warm as to hatch in so short a time, believing that the young fish are not 
s > hardj as those hatched in colder water. 
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tecting fisheries by laws, and increasing the numbers of fishes 
by aqua-culture and fish-culture, are due to the efforts put 
forth by sportsmen's clubs, scattered throughout the United 
States as offshoots firom the parent New York Sportsmen's 
Club. Too much praise can not be awarded those benevo- 
lent institutions, united solely for the public good, for which 
they shun no duty through fear of the poacher's hatred or 
the malevolence of dealers in stolen goods. The poacher 
both hates and fears them, while they are the principal reli- 
ance for guaranteeing the public that the laws for the pro- 
tection offish and game will be sustained. 

If the national and state governments will unite in stock- 
ing and protecting the fresh waters, they will soon arrive at 
truths sufficiently luminous from which to form data for laws 
adequate to govern the whole question. To the ignorance 
of legislators may henceforth be attributed the lack of suit- 
able laws for the protection and stocking of water-ferms of 
millions of acres, which might be rendered a means of recre- 
ation for the improvement of health, while.offering cheap and 
luxurious food to the million. 




Cuttle-fish. — Sepia officinalis. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SALMON. 

Near head of stream, in crystal spring, 

Or recess of the strand, 
The sahnon drops its precious eggs 

Amid the pore white sand ; 
And here the infant fish disport 

Beyond the harm of tides. 
Each swarming shoal resplendent 

With dotted silvery sides. 

the want of data, the 
nature and habits of 
salmon were a sealed 
book to naturalists 
until, through the dis- 
coveiy and practice 
of fish-culture by ar- 
tificial means, some 
mysteries in physiol- 
ogy were interpreted. 
In the natural his- 
tory of the salmon, 
two questions occur 
which have presented 
a good deal of difficulty to pisdcuUurisU and naturalists in 
arriving at just conclusions. Tlie first is. How long do the 
young salmon inhabit the fresh-water streams in which they 
were hatched before they migrate to the sea ? The second 
is, How long do they inhabit the sea before they return as 
grilse to the rivers in which they were bred ? 

A salmon has properly four stages of existence. The first 
is when it is a parr, or a small bright fish with dark bars 
across the sides, which are conmionly called the parr marks. 
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The second is when it puts on the silvery scales of the grilse, 
which occurs when it is about to emigrate to the sea. It ap- 
pears as if the little pet, when in the parr state, required some 
provision against the novel effects of salt water which it is 
about to encounter, for nature furnishes it with a new suit 
of scales, bright and silvery as those of the parent salmon. 
These begin to develop themselves just previously to the 
first migration of the fish. The scales form apparently over 
the old skin, and in doing so they obscure the parr marks, 
and the fish becomes a smolt, or a miniature grilse ; but that 
it is the same fish may easily be seen by rubbing off a few of 
those new scales, when the parr marks are plainly seen which 
were hidden beneath them. These scales are at this time 
very lightly attached to the skin, and can be easily detached, 
coming off even by the mere handling of the fish ; and this 
insecurity of the attachment of the scales continues through- 
out the whole period of grilsehood, or until the fish becomes 
a veritable and mature salmon, when whether it develops a 
new suit of scales is not known, but the scales certainly be- 
come much more firmly fixed to the skin, and are far more 
difficult to remove. But the point in debate is how long the 
parr remains in the river before it becomes a smolt. Now 
experiment has shown us thus much, viz., that a large por- 
tion of the parr become smolts in about fifteen months, that 
is, supposing them to have been hatched from the egg in the 
fell, or say in the winter. They live in the river over the 
next autumn, and do not become smolts and migrate to sea 
until the next succeeding spring. It has been found that a 
very large proportion of them do not become smolts and mi- 
grate even then, but stay in the river yet another year, and 
so do not put on the smolt scale and migrate until the next 
succeeding spring. Thus some remain in the rivers altogeth- 
er two years and two or three months, and others remain 
even for another year still, and do not migrate till the third 
year. These facts for a long time puzzled naturalists, and 
gave rise to the supposition that there was another fish of 
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the salmon species which never went to the sea, called the 
'^Salmo samulus," because, after the great annual migration 
of the smolts, parr were yet found in the rivers, and it was 
thought that as all parr became smolts in fifteen months, 
those which staid behind must be of another species alto- 
gether. But science and fish-culture have dispelled this er- 
ror, and it is now known that the ^^Salmo samulus" is a 
myth. 

When the smolt went down to the sea for the first time, it 
was generally supposed that it returned to the river agaia in 
a period of from two to four months, and its extraordinary 
and unusal increase was always cited as one of the most val- 
uable qualifies of the salmon; for, if it could grow from the 
weight of only two to three ounces to eight or ten pounds in 
three months, it was almost a lusits naturce. But, though 
smolts do grow very remarkably under favorable circumstan- 
ces, a strong doubt has been thrown upon the fact of salmon 
growing quite so fast as thifl,/rom the smoU state^ by experi- 
ment and experience; for it has been found uniformly — in 
all cases where the waters were what are termed virgin 
tocUers^ that'is, waters never before inhabited by salmon — ^that 
when such waters were stocked with young salmon fry, or 
with ova laid down for hatching, a period of fifteen instead 
of three months invariably elapsed before the emigrating 
smolts came back to the river as well-grown grilse of six or 
seven pounds' weight ; and in the instance of much larger 
grilse, as those -^^hich are at times met with of even eleven 
pounds' weight, that a yet longer period may have elapsed. 
This, however, is merely conjecture. In the late remarkalde 
experiments in Australia, where no such thing as a salmon 
ever was known, it was clearly proved that the smolts were 
a year and some months at sea before they returned, and in 
other waters never before tenanted by salmon the same re- 
sult has ensued. This is very strong evidence against the 
two or three months' theory, particularly when the evidence 
supporting that theory was gathered from well-stocked rivers, 
Aa 
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where there could not &il to arise great diffioolties in identi- 
fying the fish upon which experiments had been tried ; for 
the uncertainty and difficulty of marking a parr of two 
onnoes, which is to grow to sixty or seventy times that 
weight before it can be caught again and identified, can not 
fail to be very great indeed. However, this is still a moot 
question, and it has not been as yet satisfactorily determined, 
though it would seem that the soundest and most reliable 
evidence is in favor of the fifteen months' theory rather than 
the other. 

When the grilse returns to the river, it spawns for the first 
time as a grilse, in which, its third stage of existence, it is per^ 
fectly distinguishable from the salmon ; for not '«nly are the 
scales loose and easily detached, 'but the fish is more slender 
and delicate in shape than the adult salmon, and the tail is 
much more forked. Having spawned, it becomes what is called 
a kelt or foul fish. The flesh is white, and the fish is out of 
condition and unwholesome to eat It then goes down to the 
sea by easy stages, and there, by the aid of the healthftd salt 
waters and plenteous food, it soon recovers its condition and 
grows rapidly, often increasing four or five pounds or more 
in weight. In the course of a few months (and this point is 
clearly ascertained and settled) it returns again to the river, 
but in the mean time it has lost its grilse form and become a 
veritable salmon. The scales now are hard and firm, the fish 
of a hardier, rounder make, the tail has lost its forked shape, 
and it has reached its fourth and last stage *of existence. 

This change in the form of the fish actually at one time led 
tm the belief that salmon and grilse were of a different spe- 
cies, and some few persons stoutly advocated this view ; but 
the ova of salmon have been found to produce grilse, and 
marked grilse have been retaken as salmon, so that there are 
not the slightest grounds for such a wild supposition now; 
and, indeed, the belief always was a very partial one, and con- 
fined to one or two wrong-headed individuals, so that it is 
now entirely exploded. As a salmon, it continues in the same 
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course of existence until it is cook^ or dies of old age, or of 
wounds and weakness from incessant fighting at the breed- 
ing-time. It seeks the river every year, as is supposed, though 
this is but assumption, which it is almost impossible to prove, 
and whether it brecSds every year or only at intervals it is 
hard to say. The general creed, however, is, that it does 
breed every year, and all that it requires from man is a little 
reasonable forbearance, and better protection at the breeding 
season until it again reaches the sea ; and if it is able to reach 
the higher ranges of spawning-beds, it will speedily crowd 
our rivers with delicious food, and the means of healthful and 
magnificent sport In these respects the capacity of Amer- 
ican rivers is second to that of none in the world. Our riv- 
ers ought to swarm with salmon ; and when we hear of riv- 
ers in England, ridiculously small by comparison with our 
own, yielding their $100,000 a year, and enormous revenues 
besides, do we not feel it to be a sin and a shame that such 
splendid capabilities as ours should be sufiered to be behind 
them, and to fall into n^lect and disuse, and that such im- 
portant resources should be lost to the country apd to the 
consumers throughout the Union ? If an American wants 
salmon-fishing, he must go either to Canada or Scotland for 
it, and this is disgraceful We have many good coast and 
estuary fishes, but none equal to the salmon in all respects. 
Is there any reason why we should not have the best, and 
plenty of it ? England and France are both putting their 
shoulders to the-wheeL Have we less energy and determin- 
ation than they ? 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SALMON. 
FBOOBSS OF INCUBATION. 

The egg of any fish of the gefMJtB ScUmo, before impregna- 
tion with the milt of the male fish, is the color of the yolk of 
a hen's egg, and apparently of about the same consistency, 
being a mixture of albumen and oil In this particular the 
egg of the salmon differs firom those of the families Clupeidc^ 
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and GadidcB^ which appeat as infinitesimal atoms of albumen, 
enlarging tenfold within an hour after impregnation, turning 
entirely white, and the fish is hatched in a less number of 
hours than it tak^s of days for the genua ScUmo, Incubation 
with all the salmon families is slow, the egg indicating no 
appreciable increase in size by fructification ; but, being por- 
ous, with tubes and globules, scientifically termed micropykSy 
the milt fills them, and they present the appearance of white 
globules in the egg, as represented by Fig. 1, and enlarged 
like Fig. 2. After the egg has remained in running spring 




Pig. 1. ial.^ 



show the vesiclea and globnlee. FJs. 8. Salmon egg in which the embryo u i 
ceptlble. Fig. 4. Alevin just hatched; enlarged, and showing the nmbilical vesM 
Fig. 6w Natural length of the alevin. 

water of temperatures ranging from 40° to 60°, the egg will 
disclose the shape of the embryo salmon in from fifty to sev- 
enty days,* as illustrated by Fig. 3. After the embryo be- 
comes perceptible, and the eyes tolerably distinct, within a 
few days — say from five to fifteeu — the salmon will hatch 
into the shape of Fig. 4, as enlarged from the natural size, in- 
dicated by the length of line. Fig. 6. Suspended to the um- 
bilical coi:d is a- sac containing aliment for the alevin, on 
which if subsists by absorption from twenty-five to forty 
days, when the tiny creature takes its second form. The egg^ 

♦ Salmon have been hatched in fifty-five days, and trout in thirty-five days, 
in water 56° ; but Mr. Prancis recommends spring water of from 40° to 45°, 
while the Cold Spring trout-ponds at Charleston, N. H., are excellent hatch- 
ing-waters, and tiiey are said to be 60° as mean temperature. 
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from the date of fructification to the birth of the fish, varies 
from 60 to 120 days, the time required beiog dependent upon 
the quality and temperature of the water, with the condition 
of quiet and shade necessary to accelerate incubation. 

While the umbilical vesicle is attached to the tiny fish it 
is called an " alevin" (name borrowed from the French), but 
after its absorption it is known as a " fry," or " penk." Now 
it sculls along and seeks its food from imperceptible particles, 
as animalculae of the stream and the tiny fledglings falling 
to the snr&ce, or rising from the bottom to burst from their 
emBryotio state and take wing at the top of the stream. Like 




Salmon Fry — a, the natural length, 

the young of the finest breeds of animals on land, it appears 
more delicate and less able to contend for subsistence thap 
do those of coarser natures. In its second form it is not 
beautifiil, and few would suppose it a young salmon. Its 
transverse bars are plainly marked, and within three months 
after its birth it assumes lighter shades, and carmine spots 
begin to develop, when it becomes a parr. 

lliis specimen is half the natural length, retaining its natu- 
ral proportions. Though only between five and six inches in 
length, the parr from which I made this copy was taken by me 




A Fare Eight Months Old. 



on the fly and hook with which I had that morning brought 
two goodly-sized salmon to gafll This fact proves the real 
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game of the pet. It was all life — ^a translucent thing of ac- 
tion — having a dark drab back, barred sides, and seven dots 
of carmine on each side, which were brighter than any bom- 
ished metal or precious stone, and about the size of pigeon- 
shot.' It was the most anxious and voracious creature that I 
had ever captured, and so sat down at once on the bank of 
Rattling Run to sketch this liveliest specimen of fish kind 
that I had ever seen. During the month of August parr of 
thiB last fS&ll and winter's hatch take their places on the ree& 
and nip the wings of flies intended for their parents; especial- 
ly is this so of the part of the shoal intended to visit the* sea 
with the next spring fi^shets. 

It will be perceived that while this fish has the parr rays, 
or the horizontal bars peculiar to the parr, its head is taking 
better form, the mouth apparently not so large, and the white 
scales are almost beginning to appear ; but this parr is not 



A Parr Fifteen Mouths Old. 
Half the natttral length ; proportions natural 

to visit the sea until it arrives at two years of age or more. 
Those of the shoal which do not visit the sea until after hav- 
ing spent two autumns in fresh water develop less rapidly 
than do such as visit the sea after spending fifteen months in 
the river. There being no longer a "parr controversy," the 
next specimen, of the same shoal as this one, will illustrate 
the difference in the development of those intended to become 
voyagers on the second spring after their birth. 

This fish, of the same shoal and age as the parr, is the part 
of the same hatch intended for visiting the sea aft;er remain- 
ing only one summer in the stream of its birth. Nature, more 
careful than man m protecting the families of animal creation, 
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sends only half the shoal to sea at a time ; the remainuig 
part of the shoal will follow next year, or perhaps a few will 
remain three summers in the river before resorting to marine 




A Smolt Fifteen Months Old. 

feeding-grounds. In the mean time we lose sight of the first 
detachment, which falls back from pool to pool, and descends 
rapids and falls tail foremost until it arrives in the estuary, 
where it faces to the right about and prepares to protect 
itself from the monsters of the deep. For some days, imd 
perhaps weeks, it dallies in the lower reaches and estuary, 
feeding on small caplin, shrimp, an4 the roe of coarser fish un- 
til its burnished sides form an armor to protect it against the 
briny deep. Where the marine feeding-grounds of the sal- 
mon are it is impossible to state from indubitable data. Sal- 
mon are sometimes found in soundings off the Isle of Jersey, 
several hundred miles from any salmon river, and yet in Can- 
ada the netters capture all their fishes approaching their riv- 
ers on the north shore of the St. Lawrence from the west, 
when the sea is at the east. That this genre of fishes, like all 
others habitually visiting fresh-water streams to spawn, re- 
turn and enter the rivers of their birth, is well authenticated, 
while it has been satisfactorily proven that if scared away 
from the estuary by nets or other unnatural fixtures they 
will enter other rivers. 

In the physical transmutations of the salmon, from the time 
it breaks the egg and hides about in crevices with a part of 
the egg attached to its abdomen, to the time when it fully 
matures into an adult salmon, there is no form it takes which 
is so graceful and beautifril as that of the grilse, the last stage 
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short of the mature salmon. A shoal of them is like a joy- 
ous ball-party in full postume. It lacks the embonpoint of 
the sahnon as much as the young people of a gay ball-party 
do that of their parents. The grilse — when attached to a 
hook — plays more gayly and with less judgment than does 
the full-grown salmon, skipping about and playing with great 
energy, and never stopping to sulk, or, more properly, to study 
the cause of its grief, until it gayly darts up to the gaffer and 
falls an easy prey, as does the coquette to the practiced skill 
of a heart-thief 




Th£ Grilse, 



The grilse is the same fish which left its river as a smolt. In 
its ocean pastures^ where it has spent one or two winters, it has 
doffed the clumsy guise of puppyhood, and the top of its head, 
dorsal, and caudal have become velvety, while the black beads 
on its gills and upper mandible begin to appear. It lacks 
the jetty intensity which the top of the head and some of the 
fins of the adult salmon disclose, but its white is equal in 
satiny sheen to the salmon of best condition. Its weight is 
from five to eight pounds, and, having never spawned, it fol- 
lows the salmon up toward the spawning-pools at the head of 
the stream, reaching them toward the end of the spawning 
season ; and aftei* spawning, the next spring, during its early 
rains, or in winter before, it falls back again over catahtct and 
rapid until it gains the estuary, to return to sea, and fatten, 
and enlarge to a veritable salmon. 

Thus the reader may have seen that the fingerling becomes 
the parr, the parr develops scales to cover the bars on its 
sides and becomes a smolt, goes to sea and returns a grilse, 
then returns to sea and comes back a salmon. 
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The Salmon. 

I have endeavored to illustrate the marks and forms of the 
salmon in its different stages, concluding that pictorial illus- 
trations from life are more comprehensible than explanations 
in- letter-press, especially to the student at angling, who has 
not enjoyed many summers since he first wet a line -for sal- 
mon, and heard the beautiful music of the reel, so charmingly 
described by Stoddart : 

** A whirr ! a whirr ! the salmon's oat 

Far on the mshing riyer ; 
He storms the stream with edge of might, 
And, like a brandished sword of light, 
Rolls plashing o'er the surges white, 

A desperate endeavor I 
Hark to the mosic of the reel ! 

The fitfiiland the grating; 
It panu along the breathless wheel, 

Now harried, now abating. " 




The Sword-fish. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FISH PROPAGATION ASSISTED BY ART. 

As fish-culture assisted by art has become a business of 
magnitude in France, and in England increased the revenue 
from salmon-waters over a hundred per cent,* and as the 
Northern and Eastern rivers and lakes of the United States 
are weU adapted to the rapid increase of the gentca SalmOy 
being wooded, shaded, and fed by living springs,! what excuse 
is there for longer delay in restocking the rivers which used 
to teem with salmon and trout, and stocking anew those 
many waters wherein fishes of the gemcs ScUmo would thrive ? 
It is true, the inhabitants of the New England States are 
hopefully in earnest, and anxious to stock and protect their 
salmon and trout waters, and have appointed a competent 
Fisheries' Commission, including the following gentlemen : 

Maine — Charles 6. Atkins, Augusta ; N. W. Foster, East 
Machias. 

^ew Hampahire — ^Hon. H. A. Bellows (chairman). Concord; 
W. A. Sanborn, Weir's. 

Vermont — ^Pro£ A. D. Hagar, Proctorsville ; Hon. Charles 
Barrett, Orafton. 

Maseachttaetts — ^Alfred K. Field, Gk-eenfield ; Theodore Ly- 
man (secretary), Brookline. 

Connecticut — H. Woodward, Middletown ; James Rankin, 
Old Saybrook. 

But this question is equally applicable to the State of New 

* The fishing rental of the Tay in 1S52 was less than $40,000 ; in 1864 it 
had risen to $75,000, and this year it is over $100,000. 

t ** Let any one look at the map of New England, with its thousands lakes 
and rivers, and imagine what riches onght to dwell in those waters." — N. E. 
Fisheries' Report. 
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York and the vast West, especially those waters mnning 
northward and eastward, all of which may, with a trifling ex- 
pense, be made alive with shining shoals of the mighty sal- 
mon and the beaatiful speckled tront 

It is also important to assist the propagation of other food- 
fishes by artificial means. Legislatures should appropriate 
sums for these pressing objects, which not only cheapen 
meats, but add to the variety of food a source of health as 
well as luxury, and so cheapen it as to bring it within the 
means of all 

Next in importance to artificial propagation is the purify- 
ing of rivers from the numerous pollutions incident to a care- 
less procedure in manufacturing, where poisonous minerals, 
tan-bark, sawdust, etc., drain into the streams, instead of be- 
ing conducted away from them or consumed. Commensurate 
in importance with the purification of the rivers are properly- 
constructed fish-passes, to enable a salmon to surmount dams 
and falls to reach their spawning-pools at the heads of streams, 
for without such means procreation can not go forward, and 
of the first stock few may be taken in the same river, but 
thfe greater number will seek more accessible spawning-beds 
at the heads of other rivers. 

Of the numerous reasons in favor of artificial propagation, 
the following are not the least important : 

It has been proven by experiment that of salmon not more 
than one in a thousand hatched naturally arrive at maturity. 
Of trout, it is probable that double that proportion mature, 
for the present experiment of propagating trout and salmon 
side by side in Australia proves that trout thrive best, and 
are what Lord Dundreary would call " the most wobusU" 
But the ranks of the speckled beauties in our trout-streams 
and ponds have been eliminated, and require filling up. This 
can not be done without the assistance of art. Let us sup- 
pose that a pond which is supplied by streams suitable fi>r 
spawning is stocked wiUi five hundred trout, each of which 
weighs a pound. In the course of one season they wiU de-. 
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posit 250,000 ova. Granting that a considerable pontion of 
these are hatched, is it ever found that a fiftieth or a hun- 
dredth part of the whole arrive at maturity ? Far from this 
being the case, the number of trout will continue almost the 
same for years, without any perceptible increase. The rea- 
son is plain. So soon as the fry are hatched, th^y are exposed 
to the attacks of the parent trout Within the limits of the 
reservoir there is not the remotest chance of their ultimate 
escape. It is true, if the fingerlings knew enough, they might 
ascend the tributaries of the preserve to shoals where the 
parent trout could not follow ; but they do not know, and 
man, being placed over the kingdoms of inferior animals, 
should preserve them for his own good. Salmon whidi 
spawn in the natural waters generally go to the heads of 
the streams during the fall floods and deposit their spawn ; 
when the waters 'subside, the ova is sometimes destroyed by 
being left on dry land. Other fish deposit their spawn and 
cover it on prior beds of spawn. Others spawn in the cur- 
rent of the stream, and a freshet carries it down the current 
as food for all the inhabitants below. In other cases the fe- 
male salmon makes her spawning-bed, and deposits and cov- 
ers up the ova, while the male fish is down at the foot of the 
pool guarding it from the incursions of an army of watei^ 
guerrillas. Sometimes the place in the stream selected for 
the spawning-bed is very good while preparing the trenches 
for the spawn, but by the time the spawn is deposited the 
stream has become a torrent, and washes away the ova ; and 
yet — just like a headstrong specimen of humanity — if the fe- 
male makes up her mind that she will spawn at a place, the 
rapidity of the flood of water never daunts her, though the 
swiftness of the current prevents the roe from ever touching 
bottom. Long Island is formed of a net-work tracery of trout- 
streams, and yet there are but ten establishments for the arti- 
ficial propagation of trout. Some proprietors and the poach- 
ers of the island capture trout in winter to stock ponds which 
are kept for the commercial advantages of letting them to be 
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fished by amateurs with the fly, or the trout are fed, and then 
netted and taken to market. There is no general attention . 
paid to the procreation of the speckled beauties. Many of 
the best preserves on the island are depleted of trout by sheer 
neglect. They should divide their ponds, and catch their 
hurge trout and use them for stocking subsidiary waters. In 
a word, they should tap their dams with pipes, and conduct 
water into spawning-boxes. Where their dams are near a 
road or turnpike, they should run the pipes underneath, or 
place their boxes along the embankment of the dam in such 
position as to form a rather swift flow of water throughout 
the line of boxes^ Nothing can be more simple or safe. The 
trout hatched in that way should be placed in small ponds, 
each brood by itself, thus necessitating three of these small 
ponds. As each brood arrives at two years of age, it should 
be turned into the main preserve, and that preserve should 
be swept annually with a large-meshed net, and all the large 
trout so taken should be transferred to the pond of propaga- 
tion, which should be watched during spawning-time — in 
September, October, and November — and when found ripe 
for spawning they should be netted, and the roe and milt 
taken from them and laid in the breeding-boxes. 
. Before proceeding farther, let me say here that what I may 
state about propagating salmon is equally applicable to 
brook trout, for the only difference in the treatment of sal- 
mon and brook trout is found in the fact that trout will al- 
ways prey upon roe and young fish — even its own — while 
only the salmon keU is so unnatural ; but this maternal ob- 
toseness is supposed to be acquired from not returning to 
sea with her brood, and, thus left to the mercy of fresh-water 
insects and the scanty food of the river, she becomes what 
the habitans of Canada call a " mca^e," with no more soul 
than a miser. 
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BEST WATER FOB HATCHING SALMON. 

Spring water from 46^ to 65^ is probably the best. Spring 
water is preferable, as being more pure than river water even 
after being filtered, while its temperature is more equable, 
being nearer the same throughout the year. Too much sur- 
fece or rain water is injurious, containing less vitality for 
game fish, but more predaceous insects, so that theif larvae 
may be mixed with the eggs in the hatching-boxes, and prey 
on the spawn before it is hatched. 

In situations where ^ring water can not be obtained in 
sufficient quantities, the river water should^ pass through a 
filter of sand and gravel. If the spring is large enough and 
the ground suitable, it may be divided into artificial rills, 
with a pipe of two inches run of water to each. Under all 
circumstances, a gentle, equable, and pure current is indis- 
pensable. 

HATCHING-BOXES FOR THE INCUBATION OF THE EGGS OF SAL- 
MON OR TROUT, AS ADOPTED BY THE COLLEGE OF. FRANCE. 

These boxes are fed from a horizontal pipe two inches 'in 
diameter, by faucets tapping it at every tier of five boxes ; 
and to break the force of the jet so that it will not derange 
the ova in the first box, and to assist in aeration, a perforated 
zinc cap is sometimes placed before it, as the object is to 
maintain a regular movement of the current throughout the 
tier of boxes, which are about six feet long and two and a 
half wide. A constant flow of water, of nearly equal temper- 
ature, through the boxes is a necessity. At Huningue, in 
France, all the hatching-boxes are in a well-ventilated build* 
ing ; and as hatching-time continues from October until Feb- 
ruary, a cover to the hatching-boxes is essential ; and in En- 
gland, to protect the ova from thieves, Mr. Francis recom- 
mended a cover of perforated zinc, with the ends which are 
above the water of zinc also ; and in order to regulate the 
temperature of the water, the horizontal pipe should be sup- 
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plied from a reservoir by a pipe ranning through a dry-air 
refrigerator (or through a chest filled with ice), by which 
modem American invention the temperature may be regu- 
lated at any degree required between freezing and ten de- 
grees below zero. The pipe should be coiled in the refrig- 
erator. 

The aquarium presented above is the one selected by the 
College of France from numerous samples, and it has proved 
a success ; but the object of it is more especially for studying 
the eggs during the time of incubation. The water is there- 
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fore nearly all husbanded after it passes through the boxes 
by catching it in a marble trough and sending it back to the 
supply reservoir by a pipe from a hydraulic sam, or a turbine 
like that by which many reservoirs are supplied from rivers 
or springs. These plans of aeration enable fish-culturists to 
run the same water several times over the hatching-boxes ; 
but it is thought by some professors that — for perfect safety 
to the ova — ^the water should be continually renewed, and not 
flow over them a second time. 

In establishments of fish-culture like the government one 
at Huningue, they endeavor to imitate nature more perfectly 
than it can be done by a tier of boxes. They therefore build 
a race-way thirty feet long, a yard wide, and eight inches 
deep, as the trout-brook, and the fountain of equal tempera^ 
ture feeding it by pipes is the spring. In this race-way are 
placed crosswise nunj^rous trays of terra-cotta, glazed inside 
to prevent contact of confervaB with the ova, and in which, to 
a frame of wood, glass tubes are fitted, and called a ffrU^ the 
French name for gridiron. The tray is six inches wide, four 
inches deep, and as long as the race-way is wide. Both the 
tray and the grille may be moved with ease to another race- 
way, or the grille may be moved to clean the bottom of the 
tray or for other purposa The following cut may help illus- 
trate. 




Fig. 1. TerrarcotU Tray, to fit crcMBwiM in race-wav. Fi^ % Orllle of slan tabee, 
made to fU in the tray. Fig. 8. Bace-way, as wide inside as the length ofthe tray. 
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After the roe becomes fructified by the milt, the case of 
grilles, Fig. 2, is placed in the tray, and then deposited cross- 
wise in the race-way, where the tray is mechanically confined, 
when the ova is emptied on the glass grille, and left for nature 
to do the rest, only seeing that the water continues to form a 
stream like a natural brook through the race-way, and that 
the light be never glaring or the temperature of the water 
too high, bearing in mind that there will be several degrees 
of difference between the water at the head and foot of the 
way. 

The grilles should be examined daily, and any addled or 
dead eggs removed from contact with others. This should 
be done so as not to disturb the other eggs, as great quiet 
during th^ months of incubation is necessary. 

The following cut represents the implements for removing 
dead eggs. 




FIg.l. The Siphon, w&ed for examining the egss. 2. Pincers for picking oat dead eggs. 
8. Fine brass wire for taking up dead eggs. 



The siphon is used in France to draw up the dead eggs ; 
but, as it generally disturbs so many of the live ones, its gen- 
eral use in fish-culture is now confined to examining the eggs, 
while pincers with sharp-pointed nibs are often used for pick- 
ing out the dead eggs; but Mr. Frahcis staites in his/^Fish 
Culture'' — a small but very useful volunie — "Some use a 

Bb 
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^mall needle tied to a stick; but the toughness of the ova re- 
sists the prod of the needle, and goes on slipping about. * * * 
The best plan, by very far, is tor twist up a piece of fine brass 
wire into an eye just big enough to take the ova, tie it to a 
fine-pointed handle, bend it to the most convenient angle for 
lifting, soflly introduce it between the ova and under the one 
you wish to withdraw, and fetch it out swiftly, but steadily." 

SPECIAL DIBBCnONS ABOUT PBEPABING SPAWNING-BOXES. 

The following explanations were made by one of the fish- 
culturists engaged on the Tay, in Scotland : 

The boxes for containing the ova were twenty-four in num- 
ber, each being six feet long, eighteen inches wide, nine inches 
deep, and open at the top. The whole were disposed in a 
double row, parallel with the original course of the rilL Each 
row consisted of twelve boxes, placed end to end, the beds of 
the foremost commencing shortly below the lower end of the 
dam. A piece of three inches in depth and nine in width was 
cut from each log, in order to allow a free passage for the 
stream through the whole series. At the junction of each 
box was nailed a sheet of tin, with turned-up sides, to pre- 
vent the escape of the water. A couple of pipes, a yard in 
length and two inches in diameter, conveyed the stream to 
the foremost box in each row, the end of the pipes inserted in 
the dam being covered with fine wire gauze to prevent the 
entrance of trout and insects. The whole were arranged on 
a gentle slope, so as to avoid stagnation, and insure a tolera- 
bly rapid flow of water. 

The boxes being arranged, a strata on which to place the 
ova was then formed. It consisted of a mixture of sand and 
gravel, of the depth of several inches, upon which were de- 
posited pebbles of the ordinary size of road metal. When 
properly prepared for the reception of the ova, the stream av- 
eraged two inches in depth above the pavement. 

At a short distance below the dam two ponds were con- 
structed to contain the fry, the one receiving the stream from 
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the double row of boxes, and the other from the bed of the 
rilL The superficial area of each was two hundred and forty 
yards, being much too small, as finally ascertained, for the 
hosts of fry with whiph they were ultimately tenanted. 



SECURING THE OVA OP A SALMON* 

The process by which a salmon is made to exude its roe or 
milt is illustrated by the engraving ; but the abdom^ of the 
fish should be kept under water, and a napkin is better than 
the naked hand wherewith to hold the tail. It being diffi- 
cult to hold a salmon, three persons are frequently required. 
But what says our authority? 

In order to obtain the spawn in a perfectly mature state, 
the fish were taken from the spawning-bed in the very act of 
its deposition. They were caught with nets at nightl When 
taken they were instantly, and without injury, put into an 
oval tub one fourth full of water. So soon as a pair of suitar 
ble fish were captured, the ova from the female was immedi- 
ately discharged into the tub by a gentle pressure of the 
hands from the thorax downward. The milt of the male was 




ejected in a similar manner, and the contents of the tub gen- 
tly stirred with the hand. After the lapse of a minute the 
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water was poured off, with the exception of sufficient to keep 
the ova submerged, and fresh supplied in its place. This abo 
was poured off, and fresh substituted previously to removing 
the impregnated spawn to the boxes prepared for its recep- 
tion. 

In discharging the ova from the abdomen of the female all 
violence was carefully avoided. If, on examination, the ova 
were fo«nd to be immature, the fish was immediately return- 
ed to the river, and others in a more advanced stage taken. 
When a sufficient quantity of spawn was collected, it was at 
once removed to the hatching-ground. An amount prop6r- 
tioned to the size of the boxes was carefully poured in at the 
head of each, the action of the water scattering it pretty 
equally among the crevices of the stones. A temporary in- 
creased ^ow of the stream easily distributed it wherever it 
might happen to be too closely crowded together. Out of 
24,000 roe deposited in the spawning-boxes, 20,000 were suc- 
cessfully hatched. 

ME. JOHN GILLONE's PROCESS OP PROPAGATING TROUT AND 
SALMON. 

As owner of the " Longland Fishery,^ the opinion of Mr. 
Gillone is received with much confidence and respect through- 
out England. " In the first place," he states, " we have one 
mill-dam becked at top and bottom." (As the word hed: 
means " an engine or instrument for catching fish," we sup- 
pose that he means a peculiar net or singularly constructed 
weir for preventing trout or salmon from passing it, and r^i- 
dering them liable to capture in the attempt.) The upper 
part of the dam was laid with gravel suitable for salmon or 
trout to spawn in naturally. There is also a very suitable 
stream for trout or salmon to deposit their spawn, and, so 
soon as our fishing season is about to close, we take the num- 
ber offish required to fill our breeding-boxes with fecundated 
ova, and put them into the dam, and keep them there until 
we see them beginniiig to spawn. (Spawning is sometimes 
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continned for several days, and sometimes weeks, by a single 
pair offish. The male trout or male salmon sometimes forces 
the female to the spawning-bed before all the ova is sufficient- 
ly matured for deposition.) We then shut down our upper 
sluice, catch and examine all the fish, and keep in a large 
wooden box all the fish ready for manipulation, returning the 
rest to the dam till we see them beginning to spawn a second 
time, and so on till we get them all spawned. 

We spawn them in a box three feet six inches long, seven 
inches wide, and nine inches deep, with as much water as will 
cover the fish. We first take the female fish from a large box 
filled with water close at hand, lay her in the little box as she 
swims (that is, her back up), taking her by the tail with the 
right hand, and with the left hand gently press from the neck 
to the vent until you get all the roe exuded. We then pour 
off about half the water, and use the male fish the same way, 
mixing the milt with the water by the hand. After mixing 
the ova, we have a large filter that fits the neck of a bottle, 
water-tight, with a rim of wire gauze two inches deep. We 
then fill the bottle and filter with water; then, pouring off the 
greater part of the water in the spawn-box, we empty the roe 
and water into the filter. The roe, of course, sinl^ into the 
bottle ; the water runs off through the wire gauze, and pre- 
vents any of the ova from being spilled. The bottle is mark- 
ed off in divisions, each division holding 800 eggs of an aver- 
age size. By this way we count our roe with little trouble 
that we deposit in .our breeding-boxes. In putting the ova 
into the breeding-boxes, I have a tin tube that fills the neck 
of the bottle, tapering to about a half-inch circle at the top. 
This tube I place below the water in the breeding-box, and 
gradually empty the roe into glass jars. Our breeding-boxes 
are two in number, or rather a continuation of one. They 
are laid quite level, so that the water circulates down the one 
and up the other. The boxes are made of wood, four inches 
deep, one foot wide, and the length of the two boxes com- 
bined is 135 feet These boxes are supplied with frames in- 
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side each three feet long, filled with narrow strips of glaes, 
with the sharp edges ground off to prevent cutting the young 
fish.. The glass is laid across the stream, forming gutters, in 
which the ova is placed in rows across the run of the water; 
the glass is supported in the fi-ames three quarters of an inch 
from the bottom of the box, the water flowing fi'eely both 
above and below the ova. These boxes are capable of hatch- 
ing at a time 15,000 salmon or trout. This season we have 
24,000 salmon .eggs deposited in them, and the eggs are be- 
coming quite visible. In depositing the ova in the several 
boxes, I keep each fish's eggs separate, and marked on the 
boxes 1, 2, 3, etc. I keep corresponding numbers in a book, 
with a remark on each fish's roe at the time of spawning ; 
and during the time of incubation, if I see any thing worthy 
of notice, I take a note of the number and what has happened. 
I pick out all the dead ova once or twice a week, and keep 
an account of the number, and when the hatching is finished 
I subtract the number of the dead from the number deporit- 
ed, which will show about the quantity we have hatched. 

CABE IN OBTAINING PBCUNDATBD SPAWN. 

Whenever practicable, it is desirable to take the trout 
from the spawning-beds by means of nets, so as to insure the 
maturity of the ova. It can best be done in the night. So 
soon as caught, the fish should be placed in a large tub, or 
other vessel, partially filled with water, till a milter and 
spawner are taken. In ejecting the ova, the female should 
first be held over a bucket or large tin can half frill of water, 
the lower end of the abdomen being inserted in the water, 
in order to prevent the exposure of the ova to the sit. A 
gentle pressure of the hand from the thorax down each side 
of the abdomen will discharge the ova, if mature, without the 
least injury to the fish. The water in the bucket should then 
be reduced to three or four quarts previously to ejecting the 
milt of the male. In expelling the milt the course pursued 
is precisely the same as that just described, the lower end of 
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Stbifpino a Trout. 



the abdomen being in this case also inserted in the water. 
After stirring the contents of the bucket with the hand, the 
water shonld be poured off and fresh snpplied several times 
in succession, until no trace of the milt can be seen, always 
taking care to keep the ova submerged. The spawn may 
then be moved to the hatching-ground or boxes ; for the arti- 
ficial spawning-bed may be made in a ditch, dug for the pur- 
pose, and paved, and supplied through pipes with water, as 
well as in boxes ; but experiments have given the preference 
to boxes, as susceptible of forming thereby a stream more 
equal in flood, volume, and temperature. In the removal of 
the ova for a short distance, it is unimportant in what man- 
ner they are conveyed, so long as they are not much shaken. 
In transporting ova a great distance, it s|^ould be done in 
the winter or spring, placed in tanks lined with sponge and 
swamp-moss, with an aerating pump placed in it for frequent- 
ly moving the water, changing it, and exposing it to the air. 
Fecundated ova have been packed in moss by Seth Green and 
sent by mail a thousand miles, and then hatched with very 
small loss. 
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A simple PBOCESS fob PRfiPABING A SPAWNING-BEp. 

If you have a trout-pond, tap it at the sluice in the dam 
with several pipes of two inches diameter, covering the ends 
in the pond with fine wire gauze to exclude young fish, or 
the eggs of such fish or reptiles as are enemies to trout. Con- 
duct the water through these pipes to rows of boxes about 
two feet wide and six feet long, the boxes from the head one 
nearest the dam resting two inches lower than the one which 
immediately precedes it, so as to produce a current sufficient- 
ly swift in this artificial stream formed of a sow, or several 
rows of boxes, and each row formed of half a dozen boxes. 
One pipe to supply each row of boxes, and then you may 
have as many rows of boxes as you have water to supply, 
always bearing in mind that the water must run continually. 
The waste water, after it leaves the boxes, may be conducted 
by a ditch into the brook below the dam, or into a pond pre- 
pared to receive the young trout. The bottoms of the boxes 
are next covered to the depth of a couple of inches with sand 
and small pebbles, upon which is laid a pavement of stones 
from three to six inches in diameter. The water should be 
as much as two inches deep above this pavement, and fill the 
boxes two thirds full The boxes are open at the top. Then 
pour the fecundated roe equally over the paved bottom of 
each box, and it will soon find its way into the crevices of 
the stony bottom, and within from sixty to seventy-five days 
the trout will be hatched, and a bag connected to the abdo- 
men by an umbilical cord contains sustenance sufficient for 
forty days, after which the tiny creature begins to seek food, 
and should be removed to its pond. 

feeding young TBOUT OB SALMON. 

After the absorption of the abdominal vesicle, the fiy re^ 
quire food of a fine and nourishing kind— -crumbs of boiled 
liver in small particles, minced meat or fish of any kind, or a 
pat6 of the intestines of any animal or fowl ; horse-flesh is 
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very good ; cheese-curd, farinaceous food, may be mixed and 
all put in solution, and fed to the tiny things through a syr- 
inge ; maggots — called gentles — a bait for sale at all the rod- 
fishing places in Europe, and the larvsB and flies of the season, 
form good food after the fish are two months old. 



STOCKING OLD PONDS WITH TROUT. 

Old ponds, even if inhabited by trout, are apt to fill with 
weeds, which grow from all parts of the bottom except the 
channel cut by the ereek flowing through it ; and if the stream 
be too small compared with the size of the pond, so that the 
water is not renewed suflSciently often, then the eels, sunfish; 
perch, and pike are apt to accumulate, to the ultimate exter- 
mination of the trout. It becomes necessary, therefore, before * 
stocking an old pond, that the water be drawn off and the 
bottom of the pond thoroughly cleaned. The expense of 
cleaning a pond is partially paid by the manure thus ob- 
tained. Some persons, after cleaning a pond, sow the bottom 
with liine and salt. The creek should also be cleaned up to 
its source by sweeping it with small-meshed nets ; but all its 
shades on the margin of the stream, and its hiding-places of 
rocks and stones in the stream, should be left, and pegs or 
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piles driyen into the bottom, leaving the tops of them a foot 
or so above the bottom, to prevent poachers from netting the 
pond or stream. The dam may or may not be constructed 
so as to permit the trout to follow down the stream to ite 
estuary and return at will This would depend upon agree- 
ment between the different owners of the stream. But when 
the stream debouches into a bay or river of salt-water, a tum- 
bling dam offers an inducement to smelt, herring, eta, to 
spawn in the pond, and thus stock it with the best feed pos« 
sible for trout, for those trout which feed on shrimp, smelt, 
spearing, young herring, and the roe of fishes are always su- 
perior to such as feed on worms brought down the stream by 
a freshet. Although one of the principal charms of the trout 
is that he feeds on the flies which swarm on the surface of 
the water, thus enlivening and beautifying the water by 
breaking to the surface and forming numerous wakes of large 
circles, and sometimes rising above the surface and disclosing 
miniature rainbows of amber and gold, yet there are times 
when he prefers something more substantial, and will not 
touch a fly. In this he imitates humanity, which requires 
roast beef, as well as plum-pudding and omelette souffle So 
the trout requires his piece de resistance of something more 
substantial than flies. 

Dubravius, Dr. Lebault, and many piscatorial professors, 
dwell at great length upon preparing fish-ponds and taking 
care of them. We therefore extract the gist of their advice, 
intermingled with our own, as follows : A pond intended for 
% either profit or pleasure should be cleansed once every three 
or four years, especially if large compared with the stream 
by which it is fed, or if sustained by more surface-water than 
of spring-water. It should be drained and lie dry six or 
twelve months, both to kill the water-weeds and the animals 
which feed on trout and its roe. The letting your pond dry 
and sowing oats in the bottom is also good, for it purifies the 
bottom of the pond. 

In reconstructing your pond afler draining it, and having 
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mkie the earth firm where the head of the pond muafc be^Ld- 
banlt advises that yon drive in two or three rows of oak or 
ehn piles, which should be scorched in the fire or half homed 
before they be driven in the earth, for being thus used it pre- 
serves them much longer from rotting ; and having done so, 
lay fieigots or bavins of smaller wood between them, and 
then earth between and above them ; and then, having first 
very well rammed them and the earth, use another pile in 
like manner as the first were, and note that the second pile 
is to be of or about the same height that you intend to make 
your sluice or flood-gate, or the vent that you intend shaU 
convey the overflowings of your pond, or any flood that shall 
threaten to break the pond dam. Then he advises the plant- 
ing of willows and osiers about the dam, and cast in charred 
logs not far firop the side, as also upon the sandy places, in 
order to protect spawning-beds and form hiding-places for 
the small fry. All ponds should contain places of gravel bot- 
tom, and places sandy and shallow, where trout may disport 
themselves and burnish their sides. Fish should also have 
retiring-places, such as hollow banks, or shelves, or roots of 
trees, to keep them from danger, and to shade them at times 
daring the day in the extreme heat of sunmier, also from the 
extremity of cold in winter. K too many trees grow about 
your pond, the leaves, falling into the water, will impreg- 
nate it and injure the flavor of the fish. Although towering 
trees form too dense a shade, and the foliage is bad for the 
stream, while they yield cover to invite winged game and 
the consequent gunner, yet shooting much about a fish-pre- 
serve- is injurious, and I would advise Xhe planting of willow 
and alder to partially shade the stream or pond, and render 
firm the shores. 

Two trout-ponds are more profitable than one of the same 
area as the two, because they may be cleaned alternately, 
sokd the trout turned into one while the other k under clean- 
ing process. 

In small ponds, or ponds where the small fry of common 
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fish often form food for trout, Lebault advises the feeding of 
trout by throwing into the pond chippings df bread, curds, 
grains, or the entrails of chickens, or of any bird or beast you 
kill to feed yourselves. On the score of feeding trout in pre- 
serves, our experience is that they are generally fed too much. 
In ponds where feed is scarce, living bait should be thrown 
in, such as minnows, mummies, shrimp, and all kinds of fish 
which nature intended for bait by forbidding them ever to 
becpme more than three inches in length. But even thit^ 
should be done sparingly. We have known several ponds on 
Long Island where the fish died while they were fed sump- 
tuously, and when dead were found to be in excellent condi- 
tion. We regret to state that some animals endowed with 
the exterior semblance of humanity keep trout-ponds, and pre- 
tend that they are waters intended for theipropagation of 
trout, when, in reality, they are pounds, or liquid bastiles, 
wherein to imprison trout until they command a high price 
in Fulton Market. When they get orders for them, they at 
once feed them with a huge meal of munmiies (small fish), 
and when the trout have gorged themselves so that, in some 
instances, the tails of the fish which the trout vainly endeav- 
oi'ed to swallow are seen protruding from their mouths, these 
Peter Funks then sweep the pond with a net, and send the 
trout thus stuffed to market, and receive therefor the price 
which. healthy trout command. During the past season one 
dollar and a half a pound has frequently been paid for trout 
boughl at wholesale. It is said that these Peter Funks rob 
the trout-streams of their neighborhoods by means of nets 
during the close season — between the first of September and 
the first of March — and deposit their stolen gains in liquid 
pounds, where they feed them until the market opens, for it 
is unlawful to catch or sell trout duritig the close season, ex- 
cept for the purpose of science or the object of propagation. 
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SECTION SECOND. 
ainsworth's bacb and screens. 




D^ Under Screen. 



E. 



A. Top of Race. B. Water Level. C. Upper Screen^r Sieve. D. Un< 
Bottom of Race. G. Supply Pond. H. Filtering Gate. 

The Upper Screen ia represented from the gronnd-plan, in order to ahow the form of 
the perforated bottom, and the same after paving it with pebbles. The bottom of 
the Race is also represented from the same view ; but the side only of the Under 
Screen is represented. The whole is soggestive, calling for Judgment and science 
in construction. 

The object of this invention is to induce tront to spawn where 
the fish-culturist may gather the eggs and protect them 
until he can transfer them to the hatching-boxes once or 
twice a week, and it is a valuable step on the road of aqua- 
culture toward husbanding all the resources of a streain. 
The object is to form a race-way of water in a stream of 
moderate flow, and divide this race into three compart- 
ments. Those are the bottom of the race paved with cob- 
ble-stones, E ; a few inches above it, and of the same width, 
is the lower screen or sieve, D ; a few inches above which 
is the upper screen, C. Trout have access to screen C for 
spawning, and as the bottom of it is perforated with holes 
twice as large as a trout's egg^ of course the eggs laid on 
it will run through the bottom of the screen and lodge on 
the under one, which is perforated with very small holes 
to drain it, but not pass the eggs. Screen C is divided into 
trays, with handles at the sides for removing them by the 
hand ; the bottom is then covered with pebbles, as indi- 
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cated by the upper half of the screen ; the lower, or lefl 
half, merely represents the perforated bottom of zinc. 
Screen D, for catching the fecundated eggs, is the same 
width and length as C, divided into trays also for remoA'- 
ing their contents conveniently. 
The engraving represents the race from the supply pond half 
way to the outlet of the race into the creek or lower pond. 
Screen C is open at each end, so that trout from the creek 
below or the pond above may enter freely, it being an ar- 
tificial imitation of a natural spawning-bed. The follow- 
ing is the inventor's description : 

" This race may be built like the races maae for the artificial 
impregnation of spawn used by nearly all trout-breeders to en- 
tice the trout up from the pond to spawn. It can be made 
of any Ifength from 10 to 60 feet, and from 2 to 6 feet wide, 
according to the number of trout which are to use it, and the 
amount of water for the supply of the pond. It should be 
made with plank sides and bottom, so tight as to keep out all 
sediment. Paving the bottom nicely with small stones will 
answer. The bottom, whether of plank or stone, must then 
be covered with a half-inch layer of fine, well-washed gravel. 
"When one has large trout to spawn in the race the water 
should be 2 inches deep at the upper or supply end, and 15 
inches deep at the lower end where it empties into the pond, 
with a gentle current throughout its whole length. This will 
give good spawning depth to the water for trout of all sizes 
from 6 to 24 inches long. Usually a race S feet wide, and 
from 16 to 20 feet long, will be quite sufficient for a pond of 
1000 or 1800 trout. 

"The bottom of this race must be covered with fine wire- 
cloth screens, of about 10 meshes to the inch, made of zinc 
or galvanized wire, so as not to corrode, and thus injure the 
spawn. Iron wire, tfpaintedj will answer where zinc can not 
be obtained. These wire screens must be nailed to wooden 
frames, made of inch-square stuff, the frames to correspond in 
length with the width of the race, and to be as wide as the 
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doth will permit — say 2 feet. Strips of three-qnarter-inch 
stuff must be nailed to the bottom of the race for the screens 
to rest on, in such a manner that they will be raised one quar^ 
ter of an inch above the gravel on the bottom. This is done 
to give good circulation to the water under the spawn as 
they fall on to these wire screens. These screens must be 
laid the whol^ length of the race, side by side, to catch the 
spawn as it is deposited by the parent trout. 

"Now place over these another set of screens made of coarse 
wire-cloth, of about two or three meshes to the inch, so that 
the spawn will drop through easily. These screens must be 
nailed on frames of the same length as the others, but of two- 
inch stuff, and as wide as the cloth will permit .These screens 
must be strong enough to hold 2 inches of well-washed coarse 
gravel from three quarters of an inch to 2 inches in diameter. 
They should be so large that there will be interstices between 
the gravel large enough to let the spawn pass, down, if neces- 
sary, to the lower screen. The upper screens should have han- 
dles on each end to- lift them by, as they will have to be taken 
out and replaced every few days during the spawning season. 

" When these two sets of screens are placed the whole length 
of the race, and all is complete, the water will pass over all, 
2 inches deep at the supply end, and 15 inches deep at the 
lower end, with a moderate current through the whole race. 
The reader will perceive by the description and diagram that 
there is one inch of space between the two screws to hold the 
spawn as they are deposited by the parent trout, with a gen- 
tle current passing over and under them, and that the upper 
screen prevents the spawn from being destroyed by trout 
and insects, so that they are perfectly safe until removed to 
the hatching-box. 

"When the trout is ready tp spawn she will enter the race 
from the pond and prepare her nest. This she does by whip- 
ping all the sediment from the gravel with her tail, and then 
she whips or digs a hole in the cleansed gravel about 2 inches 
deep, or down to the upper screen^ and about 4 inches in di- 
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ameter. She then bends herself down in this hole and presses 
her abdomen on the gravel, and forces out from 100 to 500 
spawn, which fall to the bottom of the hole, and dowivthrongh 
the upper screen to the lower one. She then passes up the 
race, and the male trout attending her comes over the nest 
and spawns, and ejects his milt on the ova ; he then whips the 
water in the hole wjth his tail, sending the wa^r and milt in 
all directions, so that the milt reaches all the spawn on the 
screen or in the gravel, and, as they are ripe and ready for 
the milt, impregnates every one of them. As soon as this is 
done the mother trout returns and covers up the spawn and 
fills the hole, and soon digs another in like manner, and so on 
till she has deposited all her ova, which sometimes takes two 
weeks. 

" There may be from 20 to 50 trout in the race spawning at 
one time, and all, or nearly all, of the spawn will be found 
perfectly impregnated and fully matured, so that they will 
all hatch if taken out every three days or once a week, and 
placed in hatching-boxes. 

" To take the spawn from the lower screens, first take out 
two of the upper screens, with what gravel is upon them ; 
then remove the lower ones, and wash the spawn off into a 
large pan of water carefully, and replace one set behind you, 
and then take up one set at a time and place back until all 
are returned. Should any spawn remain in the gravel, by 
raising the ^reen up and down a few times they will drop 
down through the interstices. The race must be kept well 
covered during the time of spawning, all persons must be 
kept away, and the fish disturbed as little as possible. 

^^ By this method the spawn are all saved, are perfectly ma- 
tured, are all impregnated, and will all hatch ; the young will 
be perfect, few or none will die^as their sack-food is complete, 
and they will be strong, and healthy when they commence 
seeking food for themselves. It is much less work to take 
the spawn than by handling, and no parent trout are losf 

As salmon and trout q)awn along at int*ervals of several 
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weeks, it is natural to infer that all the eggs do not mature 
at one time. That this is the case has been proven by the 
officers of French fisheries. About the time when France 
endowed the Institution of Huningue, and when the waters, 
which had for many years remained still and dead, all at once 
became enlivened by the leaps of trout and the splashings 
of salmon, the ^' habitans" regarded the sight as supernat- 
ural, and an evidence that Heaven was pleased with Napo- 
teon's reign. About this time, when France had first voted 
30,000 francs for the advancement offish-culture, and then in- 
creased the sum to 80,000, the study of all residents along 
salmon-rivers and trout-streams was how to procure the eggs 
of trout and fecundate theuL They read all about Joseph 
R6my's plan, and the result was that all the streams were gob- 
bed of game fishes for procuring eggs to sell to the establish- 
ment at Huningue. Of course the poor fishes were squeezed to 
death in forcing them to exude immature ova, and the streams 
becoming thereby depeopled, induced the unbelievers in fish- 
culture to set their faces against the wanton destruction. 
Hie French government then advertised that it would pur- 
chase no more fecundated ova unless the roe and milt were 
exuded by employes of government. Government agents 
thereafter were notified by those who had trout ready to 
spawn, and the agents visited the place, and took the ova 
only which was exuded without pressure, leaving the rest to 
restock their streams. Since then, water-farming has been 
an uninterrupted success. 

PUBMAJJ'S NATURAL HATCHING-BACB. 

At Maspeth, in Kings County, which is within or joins the 
metropolitan district of which New York City is the centre, 
Mr. William Furman has been propagating brook trout arti- 
ficially for the past ten years ; and as he is a gentleman of 
genius, energy, and means, and, withal, an excellent fly-fisher, 
his devotion to the art offish-culture has been rather for love 
than profit. In his hatching-race there are millions of feoun- 

Cc 
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dat^d ova far enough advanced to render their eyes distil- 
guishable, and they are hatching daily, thus proving its per- 
fect adaptability to the objects intended of hatching and pro- 
tecting the eggs. It differs from that of Mr. Ainsworth in 
having but one race, with perforated bottom of zinc, with 
three holes to the inch. The bottom is covered with pebbles, 
and accessible to the trout from his pond during the spawn- 
ing season, when may be frequently seen a dozen pairs of 
spawners at a time. The water flows gently down the race, 
and the spawners keep it constantly agitated throughout the 
spawning season, so that the fecundated ova falls through the 
perforated zinc bottom to the bottom of the stream, which is 
made of sand and gravel, on which the eggs hatch. 

It will be perceived that this race differs from the Aios- 
worth one, which has two perforated races or troughs above 
the bottom, from the lower one of which the fecundated eggs 
are removed to hatching-boxes, while the Furman race con- 
sists of but one perforated race or trough, from which die 
eggs fall to the bottom, and remain during the period of in- 
cubation, or until hatched. 

I have not deemed it necessary to illustrate the form of 
the Furman race, as it. is similar to the Ainsworth one, only 
it has but one screen, and the bottom is not formed of mova- 
ble trays, but the eggs drop to the bottom of the stream, 
where they hatch as in a natural stream, only that they are 
protected from destruction by their parents or other families 
of the finny race, which have no access to the compartment 
of the streauL 

These imitations of the natural stream and spawning-beds 
are the latest invention in American fish-culture. Thus far 
they have proved successful, and promise to render unneces- 
sary the artificial fecundation by handling the spawner and 
milter for forcing exudation of the seed. These plans sim- 
plify artificial fish-breeding, and promise to prove a greater 
improvement on the French grilles and hatching-trays than 
were the latter upon the troughs with wire-cloth ends placed 
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in streams to hatch the fecundated ova by Lient. Jacobi or 
Joseph ^my. Messrs. Fannan and Ainsworth being bo^ 
gentlemen of leisure, who devote their time to fish-culture 
pro bono publico and for their love of the subject, much ben- 
efit may therefore be reasonably expected from their experi- 
ments in water-farming. 

^ GBNERAL DIBECnOKB,'' BY 8BTH GBBEN. 

For the general management in propagating sahnon and 
trout, and the transportation of fecundated ova and the ale- 
vins, the following advice, founded upon successful experi- 
ment and entirely reliable, may ])e read with interest by 
those who are about to commence fish-culture by artificial 
assistance: 

" Build your ponds according to the amount of water you 
have. If you have but little, build small. The water should 
be changed every 24 or 48 hours, and the oftener it changes 
the better. The trout can be very plenty if they have suffi- 
cient fresh witer and food. 

** I can send ova a fifty days' journey packed in a box with 
moss. I place the moss in a tin pail, filled with sawdust, so 
that the spawn will not feel the changes of heat and cold. 

^Directions for handling the Spawn, — ^Pick the moss care- 
fully off from the top of the spawn. Then put the box in a 
pan of water and turn it nearly bottom-side up, and pick the 
moss out very carefully. The spawn will sink to the bottom, 
and you can pick the moss out of the pan. If there is a little 
left it will do no harm. Then pour the spawn in your hatch- 
ing-trough by holding the edge of your pan under water, and 
* place' them, without touching the spawn, by agitating the 
water with the bearded end of a feather. The dead spawn 
will turn a milk-white color, and should be picked out. Your 
trough should be so arranged that the water will run in it 
about twelve feet per minute. The water should be filtered 
by running through gravel or cloth screens, to prevent the 
sediment from reaching the spawn. I run about one inch of 
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water over my spawn, and if any sediment gets on them and 
is allowed to remain there long, it will surely kill them« lie- 
move all sediment with the bearded end of a quill by agita- 
ting the water, without totlching the spawn. 

" Large ponds with but little water get too warm in sum- 
mer and too cold in winter for trout to do well It is detri- 
mental to have any other fish'with trout. Any kind of fish 
or fish-spawn is good for feed. The young should be fed 
twice per day, very slowly ; if fed fast, the feed sinks and be- 
fouls the trough, and the trout will sicken and die. If fed 
regularly, and the tipugh kept clean, with a good change of 
water, and not kept too tjiick, they will live and do well If 
neglected, they will surely die. 

" WhcU is Death to Spaum, — ^The sun, sediment, rats, mice, 
snails, crawfish, and many water insects. 

"My troughs are 25 feet long and 15 inches wide. The 
water that feeds each trough would go through a half-inch 
hole with a three-inch head. Use fine gravel that has no iron 
rust in it. My troughs are three inches higher at the head. 
The average temperature of the water is 45°, and the fish 
hatch in 70 days. Every degree colder or warmer will make 
about six days difference in hatching. Trout hatch the soon- 
est in warm water. The sack on their bellies sustains them 
for 40 or 45 days after hatching ; then they need food. 

" When the fish are hatched, raise the water in the troughs 
about four or five inches by putting on a piece of board of 
that width on every cross-piece, thus keeping the fish sepa- 
rate — ^about an equal number in each square. If you have 
small streams of shallow water near the head of your pond, 
put a few in a place in the stream and pond, and they will 
take care of themselves better than you can. The object of 
distributing them is that they will get more food. All old 
. streams and ponds have plenty of food for small trout and 
large, which you will find by examining the moss, sticks, and 
stones in your ponds and streams, as they are full of water- 
insects. 
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" The fish, after hatching, should be fed twice daily for two 
or three months, then once a day — the grown fish once a day 
or oftener. For the young fish, liver should be scraped and 
chopped very fine, and mixed with water, to give it about the 
consistency of clotted blood. Toss this to the fish a little at 
a time, so that they can catch and devour it before it reaches 
the bottom of the trough ; no more should be given than the 
fish will eat, because if any is left it will settle on the bottom 
and foul the water, and the fish will sicken and die. The fisS 
may be fed on curds, fish ofial, or oth^r animal matter, pro- 
vided it be small enough for them to swallow." 

BVEBT FABMEB SHOULD HATE A TROUT PBBSERYE. 

From a perusal of the foregoing descriptions for breeding 
salmon and trout by the most celebrated and successful fish- 
culturists, it will be perceived that they do not difier much 
in the modus operandi, Nearly every farmer has a spring 
on his place yielding surplus water sufScient to hatch trout 
in boxes. If he does not wish to go to much expense in 
erecting a dam to form a preserve, he might at least hatch 
the trout in boxes and sell them, for they are as ready sale as 
any product of a farm. Mr. Ainsworth, of Bloomfield, N. Y., 
said : " The original stock (of trout) was put in my pond, con- 
taining 61 square rods of ground, 14 feet deep, supplied with 
springs, three years ago, 1400 in number, age from 1 to 4 
years. They weigh now from 1 to 3 pounds each. They are 
about as tame as kittens — come at call, and show themselves 
clear out of water in their haste for food by the five hundred 
at a time, and some take it out of a spdon six inches above 
the water. Think of seeing five hundred trout all at the 
same instant, weighing from 1 to 3 pounds, and from 12 to 18 
inches long I" 

A two-pound trout will furnish about 8000 spawn, smaller 
ones less in proportion. They conmience spawning when one 
year old. 

In this way they can be increased and grown to any ex- 
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tent, and all the ponds and streams in the country stocked to 
overflowing. 

We conclnde with the statement of both hope and confi- 
dence that the reader will find fish-breeding in boxes so sim- 
ple and sure that he will at once prepare to engage in the 
interesting and profitable occupation. 

GENERAL OB8BByATION& 

* Fpon the breeding-times of different fishes, and their re- 
sorts at certain seasoik in the year to hibernate, there is no 
fixed data. We know that eels spawn in salt waters if they 
have access to them, and visit fresh waters to recuperate and 
fatten. On the other hand, salmon seek the heads of rivers 
to spawn, and resort to unknown marine pastures to gain 
strength and fatten. * 

Most white-meated fishes spawn in the spring, yet the fish 
known as the whit^h spawns in early autumn. All mem- 
bers of the genys ScUmo spawn in autumn. 

The striped bass, with which our anglers on the rivers en- 
tering the coast are as familiar as with any other game fish, 
spawns at indefinite periods. It is known that in the Chesa- 
peake Bay it spawns in spring ; that in the estuaries and 
bays near New Yoric and along the coast of Long Island it 
begins spawning in April and continues until July. Tlie late 
Judge Morris and myself were once trollii^ in Hell Gate in 
September, and suspecting that a striped bass which we had 
taken contained ova in an advanced stage, we had the fish 
eviscerated, when the ova was discovered to be nearly ma- 
ture. Striped bass taken in the Vineyard Sound in autumn 
are frequently found to be big with roe nearly ready to drop. 
These facts present questions for solution by ichthyologists. 
Do striped bass — ^like the hens — continue laying for several 
months ? Or do they lay twice a year — spring and fall ? 

Both the flounder and plaice, or fluke, spawn in winter. 
Smelt spawn at intervals from February until April. 
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CHAPTER VL 

SALMON-PASSES, LADDERS, ETC. 

I 'AViNG studied ancient aquaculture 
and fish-culture, and examined the 
modus operandi for water-ferming, 
with its profits a thousand -fold 
greater than those from cultivating 
the soil, the reader will have ar- 
rived at the threshold of an im- 
provement as necessary as are all 
the previously-named operations. 

One of the most important ques- 
tions of the day in reference to the 
fresh-water fisheries of the United 
States — especially to those devoted 
to the propagation of salmon and 
trout — is how to expand and devel- 
op them to the greatest extftut, so 
as to interfere as little as possible 
with existing arrangements as to 
mills and propriet*iy rights. That 
the salmon should breed, it is ab- 
solutely indispensable that it should be able to reach the 
heights and shallow portions of rivers, which alone afford 
suitable gravel-beds for the operation of depositing the ova 
and rearing the young. If it can not get to these, the breed 
of salmon is soon extinguished, and this has been the cause 
of its extinction in ninety-nine rivers out of every hundred. 
Mill-dams, those terrible enemies to the salmon, are the prin- 
cipal offenders in this respect. Commercial and mannfactur- 
bg interests being almost too strong for the salmon, the 
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question which has been agitating the minds-of the most en- 
lightened pisciculturists of the age for years has been. How 
we can best contrive that the fish shall have a free passage 
np the rivers, in order to continue its species without any loss 
of water-power or profits on the part of the mill-owners ? If 
we cai^ show them that this is possible, we have a natural 
right to compel those who have blocked up our rivers for 
their own profit to give the fish a free passage as a public 
benefit. The very best passage through a dam is an open 
run by means of a good wide pass in the centre of the dam, 
pr,^t any rate, in such part of it as will easily be found by 
the salmon, in showers, when the water-power is generally 
more than enough for the requirements of the mill and fac- 
tory. There can be no great difficulty about this (proper re- 
gard, of course, being paid to the stability of the dam), ex- 
cept on rivers where the power is at all deficient, when con- 
trivances, such as ladders, etc., etc., are needed to prevent the 
waste of any of the water-power. It is true that salmon can 
jump up a fall of considerable height. Indeed, salmon have 
been known to partly jump and partly swim up falls of ten 
or twelve feet in height, and even much more ; but the ca- 
pability requires certain conditions for its performance, and 
chief of all these is a good deep pool at the. foot of the fall 
or dam as a starting-place, and the more arched or slanting 
out of the perpendiculai* the fall is, the easier the salmon will 
surmount it. It used formerly to be supposed that a salmon 
jumped out of the water in the way that mites ai» seen to 
jump in a rotten cheese, viz., by putting the tail to the mouth, 
and then, by the exertion of a sudden effort of muscular ex- 
pansion, forcing its broad tail to act upon the water so as to 
shoot the fish ahead. This is now known to be fallacious, as 
it is seen that the salmon is quite powerless to leap any dam 
when the waters at the foot of the dam are shallow ; and it 
is known that salmon leap like all other animals (except 
cheese-mites), viz., by acquiring the utmost attainable veloc- 
ity by means of a run, and then, by a sudden and powerful 
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spring, giving the impetus. This spring must be made, of 
course, by the assistance of every fin that can aid it, but chief- 
ly by a stjrong stroke of the tail. Unfortunately, however, 
the majority of mill-dams are so spread out across ^vers 
that the water runs over them in the thinnest possible sheet, 
and the soundness of the dam requires a foundation on the 
lower &ce. This foundation is assisted and protected by a 
wooden sheathing called the apron, and this is placed as near 
the surface of the water as possible, and extends down stream 
for fifteen or twenty feet below the dam, so that the under- 
standing of the dam may not be undermined ; and thus it 
constantly occurs that while the pool below the dam is of 
great depth and capacity, yet it only forms a sort of reservoir 
for the fish, which the owner of the dam catches at his lei- 
sure, the fish being unable to approach the dam even so as to 
swim or pass over it ; and a dam of this sort, if only three or 
four feet high, would be as impassable to salmon as if it were 
four times th)Ett height. A salmon will scull up a pretty swift 
stream that does not perhaps cover his back, so long as his 
tail and pectoral fins, which are the propelling power, are im- 
mersed,*, provided in such waters he is not called upon to 
make a perpendicular jump. This he can not do without a 
run to start him. In considerable depths, for a short space, 
a salmon can force his way through extremely rapid and 
heavy waters, but there are limits to this capability ; and the 
difficuUy which piscieuUttrists labor tinder is the ascertaining 
what weight or rapidity of water a salmon can stem. Some 
salmon, of course, can stem a stronger torrent than others, but 
the problem must be taken as applicable tb the weakest fish, 
not the strongest, inasmuch as the object is chiefly to per- 
mit the passage of female fish very heavily laden with ova. 
A female fish, full of eggs, candes something like a fourth of 
its own entire weight in that commodity, and unless such fish 

* The tail is the most important organ in this proceeding, the (ins being 
nsed chiefly for balancing and steering the fish, thongh they all aid propul- 
sion on unosaal occasions calling for great and sudden effort. 
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are let vp^ there is little use in letting tiie others up. Therefore 
the easier these passages (of whatever kind they may be) are 
made for the salmon, the better it will be for the fishery. 

Now it has been ascertained that a slope of one in seven 
or eight is very near the extreme of ste^ness which a strcmg 
salmon can make his way through — that is, for any distance. 
It may be that by a sudden effort of the tail, /or a yard or 
ttoo^ he can shoot almost any thing, but when he has been a 
dozen yards or more of such gradient, unless he can somehow 
obtain a fresh starting-point, the effort Mis, and the fish is 
driven back by the weight of the stream. 

Therefore it is desirable, in all passes which are long or 
full-steep, to have a resting-place, or a quiet pool whence the 
salmon can take wind and make a fresh start. It is impossi- 
ble to lay down any definite rule for the construction of all 
fish-passes, since the architect must be governed by the fecil- 
ities or difficulties presented by the dam or fall, and probably 
few dams should be treated precisely the same. . Various 
methods have been employed where the water at the pool be- 
low the dam is too shallow to offer the fish a good start to 
leap the obstruction. One of the first and most simple plans 
constructed on the New England and Canadian rivers was a 
series of leaps from pool to pool, with a small dam thrown 
across the stream below in order to raise the water enough 
to give the salmon a start. 

A stone pier is erected above the fall to break the ice in 
spring, and to check the force of the timbers and the heavy 
debris of the stream during spring freshets. 

On small streams, a rough dam of big boulders, logs, etc, 
has been made a few yards below the existing one ; this will 
probably be almost half the height of the other, and is com- 
paratively easy to get over. It returns the water against 
the lower face of the original dam, and so makes that much 
easier, and by making a pool between them of some depth, it 
gives the fish the start it requires. This, on small streams, 
has been found very effective, and can not in the least affect 
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Salmon Leaps. 



the mill-power; but upon large rivers the plan is impracti- 
cable. The same principle can be applied to a pass which is 
imperfect, and it has been found to answer. A curving pier 
has been built out from the dam below, so tkat the water 
falling over the dam is thrown back by it, and though it is 
open at one end, yet it passes far enough across the bed of 
the river just below the fall to so raise the water that fish 
get a start to leap the dam. To increase the depth of water 
between this pier and the dam, a large beam of wood, in slant- 
ing direction from the top of the dam to the pier, conducts a 
wide sheet of water from the top of the dam to between the 
dam and the pier. This method for a salmon-leap can not 
injure the water-power. In all cases, the importance of such 
vital means of assistance to the salmon requires that the arcti- 
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itect should be a man of natural genius as well as learning 
in his profession, and be, withal, a good angler, or know the 
habits of his client. 

When the mill-power is of so much consequence that no 
water can be wa^ed, and if the fall be great, a fish-ladder is 
indispensable. Fish-ladders were first invented by Mr. Smith, 
of Deanston, in England, and were employed by him very 
successfully, and the great secret of his success was in the 
easy gradient which he gave them. His original plan was 
something like a fall of one foot in twenty ; but so easy a 
gradient as this greatly lengthens the ladder, and adds very 
largely to the expense. The chief object of all ladders should 
be to deliver the water they carry to the spot where the fish 
are most likely to find it and to use it. This is, in all dams, 
close to the foot of the dam, and as near as may be conven- 
ient to the strong main stream. If the foot of the ladder 
should be carried too far down the stream below the dam, 
the fish which are at the foot ot the dam will be so far above 
the entrance to the ladder that they will not find it ; and if 
it be in some wide eddy or part of the stream where it might 
be more easy to construct the ladder^ the fish will not go to 
that part, out of the main stream, to seek it. When it is 
necessary, by reason of the height of the dam, to have a long 
ladder, it should be turned in the middle like a double pair 
of stairs, with a landing or pool half way, so as to deliver the 
water close t^ the foot of the dam. The far-famed fish-lad- 
der at Ballysadare, in Ireland, is made upon this principle, and 
by the aid of it salmon manage to surmount a fall above thir- 
ty feet in height. The opposite engraving will show the 
principle. 

A stone pier above the entrance of the water to the ladder, 
as at D, is essential in American waters to protect the ladder 
from the ice and the terrific dSbris of spring floods. The sal- 
mon are all turning their pretty noses toward the ladder, and 
many of them are ascending. They. must think the Irish a 
kind people to have erected such a convenience for them. 
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Ballysadabe Salmon-pass. 

A. Pace of Dam. B. Entrance to the Ladder, easUy found. C. Bestlng-pool, of from 
one to two feet depth. D. Exit from Ladder above the (afl. 

The steps in the ladder extend three fourths its width, leav- 
ing the stream and eddies represented. This sketch illus- 
trates a very important principle, which can be varied at 
pleasure. The gradient of a salmon-ladder should really not 
be less than 1 in 9 or 10, and 1 in 12 is better stilL The 
chambers between the steps are greatly improved if the bot- 
tom — instead of being all upon the same slope as the gen- 
eral gradient of the ladder — is broken into steps, so that the 
water is deeper immediately behind the steps, or little steps 
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or falls formed at the passage past the steps. lodeed, if it 
be practicable, .the more the chambers are hollowed out, so 
as to deepen the water as much as possible in places, and 
thus to break and deaden the force of the stream, the better. 
Excellent results have been obtained by this arrangement 
Of course this adds somewhat to the expense, ^but people 
should consider rent when they are making a salmon-fishery, 
which, if it is made, may in all probability be worth a very 
large sum of money annually, to risk the loss of which for 
the want of any little precaution, which may cost but a very 
trifling sum comparatively, is very bad economy, and hence 
every possible chance should be given to the fish. 

Salmon-ladders can be made of wood, but they are &r bet- 
ter of stone, J)eing less liable to destruction or damage. It 
is a question, however, whether a salmon-ladder could not be 
better and more cheaply made and put together of iron. 
Such a structure might be supported very easily and firmly 
by means of light iron piles driven into the head of the river 
below the dam, and made in lengths which could be bolted 
on to the dam and riveted together, much easier than stone 
or mason's work can be secured. 

Among other passes, there is one which is perhaps better 
suited to a natural fall, though it was in use formerly upon 
navigable rivers, where locks and dam» were placed to suit 
the navigator. This was an artificial cut, coming into the 
river at the foot of the dam, but let out of the river some dis- 
tance above it, so as to make the ascent, which is broken by 
the dam, gradual and easy. There are many contrivances 
for helping fish surmount falls and dams, and they vary con- 
siderably, according to the nature and position of the ob- 
struction ; so that, while it is impossible to lay down any gen- 
eral rule of construction for all, yet the principle that a cer- 
tain depth and head of water is reserved for the passage of 
the fish, and that no fall of water up which a salmon has to 
pass should have a greater incline than 1 in 9 or 10, are those 
by which alone the construction can be guided. 
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Thb Slioo Salmon-stairs. 



These stairs, of heavy timbers and mason-work, are intend- 
ed to assist salmon and trout up small natural falls or dams, 
and for such object are highly successful A dam may be 
necessary across the stream a few rods below, so as to deepen 
the water below the fall, and give the fish a swimming start. 
The height of this sub-dam should be three feet, and the 
whole work well considered, and designed with much atten- 
tion to the gradient, depth of water, and place for the foot of 
the ladder. 

The most important American ladder is the one adopted 
by the Dominion of Canada, a sketch of which will be found 
on the following page. 
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Canadian Salmok-stairs. 

Fig. 1. Stone Pier to protect the Dam. & Plank and epike Dam, stone fonndatioo. 
3. Bed of the Pass or Stairs. 4. Entrance to the Pass. 6. Egress from the Pass. 
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This pass is built into the dam, and oonstructed of heavy 
timbers filled in with stone, or all of solid matsonry. It is in- 
tended to be strong enough to resist and break up the acres 
of thick ice, and to prevent the huge trees swept down the 
stream by the spring freshets from injuring any material part 
of the structure, which is so strongly erected, and of such 
heavy miiteria], and imbedded so firmly, as to strengthen the 
dam of which it forms so important a part. 

Fig. 6 is the ground plan, and 7 the wde elevation, witlf 
dotted line showing the bed of the pass, and with the ends of 
the steps indicated by 8 and 9. 

The whole subject of passes and ladders is of extreme im- 
portance to our fisheries, and it is one which calls for the. 
closest, most patient, and most scientific investigation ; for if 
fish are not allowed to reach their breeding-places, it is use- 
less to look for salmon ; and the difficulty is how to deal with 
the vested rights of mill-dams, etc., so as not to arouse the 
opposition of the manufacturing sections. 

The following account of foreign experience tells with 
equal force in America : 

"I watched the fish with a race-glass for some ten minutes 
before disturbing them, anxious to observe what iNTature was 
teaching me. There is a very deep pool at the point Ivhere 
the waterfall joins the lower level of the water. The fish 
came out of this pool into the air with the velocity of an ar- 
row; they gave no warning or notice of their intentions, but 
up they came, and darted out of the surface of the water with 
a sudden rush, like rockets let loose from the darkness of the 
night into the space abova When they first appeared in the 
air their tails were going with the velocity of a watch-spring 
just broken, and the whole body, sparkling as though they 
had been enameled, was quivering with the exertion. They 
looked as much like flying-fish as ever I saw any thing in my 
life. As they ascended their tails lefk off quivering, for these 
tails were machines made to act on water, and not wings to 
act on air. Their course was somewhat trajectory in form, 

Dd 
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but not 80 much as I should have expected. Not one single 
fishy alas ! did I see get over ; some of them jumped into the 
body of the waterfall, and were hurled violently back into the 
pool, like the pictures we see of soldiers of old throwli down 
headlong from the ramparts of a besieged city. Other fish 
would put on more steam, and were in consequence carried 
by their own impetus right through the sheet of water, dash- 
ing themselves with the force of a cricket-ball against the 
solid wall which formed the weir. These also, poor things ! 
fell back into the pool half stunned, and with cut and bruised 
noses. While the bigger fish were making these strenuous 
efforts to ascend, their smaller companions were jumping dis- 
tances more or less high up into the falling water. Many 
had evidently given it up for a bad job, and were swimming 
about with their little black noses projecting out of the white 
boiling water, doubtless crying out, * We can't get up, we 
can't get up. Cruel miller to put the weir. Do what you 
can for us.' * Wait a bit, my dear fish,' I said ; * the Duke 
of Northumberland is a kind man, and he is going to make a 
ladder for you ; the plans are nearly settled, and you shall 
then jump for joy, and not for pain. In the mean time read 
this.' So I pinned a large piece of paper on the weir, which 
read thus: 'Notice to salmon and bull-trout — ^no road at 
present over this weir. . Go down stream, take the first turn 
to the right, and you will find good traveling water up stream, 
and no jumping required.' " 

Passes for trout over common dams may be accomplished 
by building a tumbling dam, so that the fish may surmount 
it by small leaps. That conmion fish should ascend dams is 
as important as that trout and salmon should, for the com- 
mon fish and their roe form food for the game fish. Smelts, 
herrings, moss-bunkers, chub, dace, spearing, caplin, sardines, 
launces, etc., are made as subsistence for salmon and trout, 
and the stairs and passes should be so graduated as to enable 
them to pass up and procreate their generations. 

In propagating trout, it is frequently necessary that they 
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should be prevented fi'om running up a stream beyond a cer- 
tain point ; hence the following screen is intended to prevent 
them from leaping a small cascade. 




%^^?^^^ 



The Horizontal Scuekn. 

This may be constructed of horizontal bars placed three 
inches apart, instead of lattice-work ; or it may be of copper 
wire. 




The Current Whebu 



This wheel will prevent fish from passing up stream, while 
the horizontal screen allows the passage of floating food. 



Concluding that enough information has been laid before 
the student for enabling him to begin fish-farming and pur- 
sue It with success, I will therefore proceed to another topic. 
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A GLIMPSE OF ICHTHYOLOGY. 



CHAPTER I 



A GLIMPSE OF ICHTHYOLOGY. 

JMPSES at the sciences are 
generally worse than 
superfluous, and to 
"drink deep or taste 
not" is the true ad- 
vice; but the angler 
and the general fisher- 
man may find it an 
advantage to know 
enough of ichthyolo- 
gy to qualify them for 
correctly describing 
the fish they catch, 
and it is for this ob- 
ject that the following " glimpse" is submitted. The speci- 
men of the pike-perch, being the fish known in Ohio and 
some other states of the West as the salmon, is presented for 
teaching the names of fins. 





The. Common Pike-pebch. — Ludoperca Americana, 



In describing a fish, the size, form, and color are given — 
the number, character, and position of the fins — and fre- 
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quently the shape and character of the scales, the character 
of the gills, and the numher of the gill-openings. 

The most important and easily recognized of these features 
are the Jlna; and in describing them the names are given, 
and the number of 8pi7ie8 or rays in each. 

FmST.CLASS OF FISHES. 

^ , SPINE'R.\1^EJ> BOKY FISHES. (AcaRthopier^ffiL) 




SetOt of Ineku. 

Tn PncH Family.— 1. American Yellow Perch, PereafioMmemt, 2. Striped Sea Baas, 
Labrax lineatiu. 8. Black Bas?, or Black Perch of Lake Haron. Huro ntfrrieana. 4. 
Growler, or White Salmon of Virginia, Orystes saXmwidM. 6. Black Sea Bas^ Gm- 
tropistes niariearm 6. Mediterranean Apoeon, Apogon trimae%datu». 7. Two-oand- 
ed DipIoprioD, Diploprion Mfaeiatum, 8. One-epotted Mesoprioo, MMoprion imtno- 
tatiM. 9. Raby-colored Etelis, Etelis carbuneulus. la Armed Enoploeens, Bnopio§- 
9US armatus. 11. Lettered Serranos, Serranua seriba. 18. Spined SerraniiB, Serratms 
13. Bed Sormallet, MuUua barbatua. 



THE PERCH FAMILY. (CtenOlds.) 

The spine -rayed bony fishes comprise more than three 
fourths of all the various kinds that are known. From four- 
teen to seventeen different families, some of them embracing 
several hundred species each, have been included in this di- 
vi^on. At the head of the whole stands the Perch family, 
the most numerous of all. Most of them are salt-water fish, 
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but about one fifth of the whole number inhabit fresh-water'' 
streams, or occasionally ascend them from the sea. 




l.MtlieAQuTnBTd^PeristsdummaUurnuU. ^.'SigToTgee^Pagnuargyropa. S. Banded 
Bphlppns. or Three-tailed Porgee, ^Mppus/aber. 4. The Sheepshead (Ikmed for 
its ezanisite flesh), Sarmts ovia. 6. Streaked or Rock Onmard, TYigla lineata, 8. Ax- 
illary Sea Bream, PagOlua aearr^e. T. Bearded Umbrina, Umbrina vulgaria. (The 
Umbrlna is eiven as the representative of the family of the MaiareSj wmch indades 
<mr Weakflso, Corrinas, the Chab, Klngfish, and the Drum, the latter noted fbr the 
load dramming noise which It makes, and the cause of which is still a mysteiy.) 8. 
Common Mackerel, Soombcr saymber. 

The fcveral species of the Pilot-fish, of which so many cu- 
rious stories have been told, also belong to the Mackerel fam- 
ily. The ancient naturalists asserted that the common pilot- 
fish, which is a pretty little fish about a foot in length, joins 
company with the tempest-tossed bark of the anxious mar- 
iner, indicates to him his nearest course to land, and leaves 
him as soon as it has fulfilled this kind office. 

Others, with much reason, deny this assertion, and allege 
that the pilot, like the shark, follows vessels for the purpose 
of obtaining a share of the garbage which may be thrown 
overboard. Certain, however, it is, that their perseverance 
in this respect is very singular, as is narrated in the case of 
an English vessel which was accompanied by two pilot-fish 
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1. Common Swordfleb, XfpftiM gladius. 2. Indian Swordflsh, Histtophortu Indiewt, 
3. Common Tunny. Thynnia vtuftaris. 4. Dolphin of the Ancients, Omyphema hip- 
puris. 5. Scabbara-flsh, Lepidoptu argyreus. «. Wolf-flah (a flchting character, be- 
longing to the Cfunily of the Gobies), Anarrhiehus ln^ptM. 7. Fuhing Frog, LopJUtM 
pi$oatoriu9. 

during its entire voyage of eighty days from Alexandria, in 
the Mediterranean, to Plymouth. 

It is a current opinion among sailors that this fish acts a 
pilot's part to the shark, and accompanies and befrietlds it as 




The Pilot-fish. — Naucrates ductor. 



opportunity offers ; and certainly there is a great amount of 
evidence which goes to show that there is something very 
much like a confiding familiarity between these two compan- 
ions of the weary mariner. Numerous well - authenticated 
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cases like that which we quote from Cuvier, respectiDg the 
habits of this fish, might be given. 

With the ancients, however, as described by their poets, 
this little fish was the faithful companion of the whale in- 
stead of the shark ; and Oppian thus alludes to the services 
which these pigmy pilots render to their unwieldy associates : 

*' Bold in the front the little pilot glides. 
Averts each danger, everj' motion guides ; 
With grateful joy the willing whales attend, 
Observe the leader, and revere the friend. 
Where'er the little guardian leads the way, 
The bulky tyrants doubt not to obey, » 

Implicit trust repose in him alone, 
And hear and see with senses not their own." 

When, and on what grounds, the misunderstanding of the 
pilot with his " fat friend" took place, history fails to inform 
us ; but that he is now the ally of the dreaded shark, which 
he escorts in safety through every sea, is matter of general 
notoriety and almost daily observation. 

In addition to the foregoing spike or spine rayed fishes, 
many others of them among the food-fishes and those for the 
angle will be found described in another part of the book, 
under the names of the fishes. 



^^"k^t^ 
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SECOND CLASS OF PI^ES. 
SOFT-RAYED BONY FISES. (Mahct^ten/ffii.) 




SeaU </ Inck4$. 



Tem Cakp Family.— 1. Oolden Carp, or Ooldflsth CypHnvs auratug. 2. The Roach, 
Leiusiscus rutUua. 3. The Loach, or Beardie, Comia barbatula. 4. The Tench, Tin- 
ea mtlgctris. -6. The BarbeL fcrr&tw vulgaris. 6. New York Shiner, Cyprtnut ervm- 
Uueas. T. Common Carp, CyprinvM carpis, 8. Common New York Sucker, OOoaby- 
mtM oom/munU, 



FISHES WITH ABDOMINAL VENTBAL FINS. 

The carps may be placed at the head of the soft-rayed di- 
vision. They are the least carnivorous of all fishes^ and em- 
brace, besides the common carp and its kindred, the several 
species of the barbel, the gudgeon, the tench, the roach, the 
dace and shiners, the minnows, the loach, and the American 
suckers. They are the most abundant fish in the fresh-water 
streams of Europe and America. 

The carp, tench, roach, and kindred fishes are said by the 
Abb6 Dom Pinchon — the original fecundator and hatcher of 
fishes by artificial means — to be the most profitable to stock 
ponds with ; and unless they should become so numerous as 
not to find suflicient feed, introduce a few pickerel or percb. 



Yasibhes fob Bait xsd Flt. 
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Thx Pnn FAvn^T.— 1. Saary Pike, Scomber-eaox eauruM. %. Common Pike, JB9o» lucias. 
3, Common Garfish, BeUme vulgaris. 4 Guiana Garfish, Bdone OuianeMia. 6w Com- 
mon Flying-fish, BxoeUua voUtama. 




SeaU o/ /«eiU«. 

SjruioN Ajn> Tbout Family.— 1. Whitefish of the Lakes, Congonua aUma, 
Sea Salmon, Salmo adUur. 8. New York Brook Trout, Sdtmo/bnti$iaU9, 
5. Great Lake Trout of Europe, Saimo firw. 



9l Common 

4. Troutlet 
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Descriptions under each fish will be found in another part 
of the book, including those of the Shad and other members 
of the Herring and Pilchard family. 



THE GADID-fi family, OR FISHES WITH THE VENTRAL FINS 
BENEATH THE PECTORALS, CALLED Sub-brachlcUs, 




Seal* t/ Ineku. 

TuK Cod FAiin.T — 1. Three-bearded Kocklioe, or Sea Loche, MotdUi trieirrata. i. 
The Torak, Brosmiua vuharis. 8. The Haodock, Morrhua €&gU/inua. 4. Coalflrii, 
Merlangus earbonaritu. 6. The Ling, Lota molva, fi. Five-bearded RockllDe, Motd- 
la q^iinqueeirrata. 7. The Whitine, Merlangua vuIjjarU. & Great Forked Hake, 
Phi/cia fureatus. 9 Common CodtMorrhva vtdgaria. 

The cod and haddock are among the most important food- 
fishes in the world. They are caught with the hand-line on 
the edges of soundings, and visit the bays along the Atlantic 
coast to spawn. The Georgia Banks and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence form pastures for millions of them, where they 
feed on launces (small eels), caplin, and young menhaden. 
The haddock is said to refuse all kinds of bait in stormy 
weather. 

The cod and haddock, as important commercial fishes, are 
treated of in another part of the work. 



Luxuries in Disguises. 
THE flatfish FAMILY. (FlewonectidcB.) 
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StMU't/ Indui. 

Fuk-msn Famtt-y.— 1. The Tnrbot, RhomlmB maximua. 2. Oblong Floander, Pfatetm 
oUonga. 3. The Flnice, ^Hatesaa vulgaris (similar in forni to the Rustn Dab of oar 
ooMtft). 4. The Halibut, Hippogloasns vtdgaria. 5. Common Sole, Solea vtdgarit. 

The turbot of Europe is regarded as the aldermanic fish, 
answering to our sheepshead. Both the sole and turbot are 
great delicacies, and even luxuries. Boiled sole, served in a 
napkin on a hot plate, with cauliflower as a vegetable, and 
fresh drawn-butter, is not easily refused by the most pam- 
pered epicure. These fishes ai*e generally taken with the 
hand-line and with the deep-sea casting-net. The meat of 
the sole is very white, and the taste pure and of delicate fla- 
vor. It is said to feed in deep waters along chalk cli^ 

Fishes 2 and 3 are the common flounder and the fluke. The 
lower jaw of the flounder is on the right side of the head, and 
that of the fluke on the left side. These are among the first 
biting fishes of the early spring season in most of the estua- 
ries on the Atlantic coast. They are excellent fishes, but 
not suflSciently known or appreciated by epicures. 

Until within the past ten years, it was supposed that nei- 
ther the turbot nor the sole inhabited waters along the Atlan- 
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tic coast of North Ametica ; but recently a few turbot have 
been taken off the coast of New Bmnswioky and it is thought 
their feeding-grounds will yet be found along our shores. 



THIRD CLASS OF FISHES. 

CARTILAGINOUS FISHES. {Chondropterygii.) 




SlUJtKB.— 1 

6. Picked 



e-epotted Dog-flsh, SeyUitmn oabdua, 8. Tope, or Penn j-doff, Qqlmt9 
,»o. *», vioe Shark (the most common shark on oar coaata), CtareJkariitf gbm- 
4. Porbeagle. LtOhna oomubiea, 5. Small-spotted Dog-fiah, Scy/Zt'um oantcuXa. 
ked (or Pikea) Dog-flab, A<mUMa» wi^fari: 7. Smooth Hound, Jfusediia krtit. 




Scale 0/ /■•«(.' 

Stdb«xok avd OmifjBXA FAXiuBa.— 1. Common Sturgeon of the Atlantic, Ae^jmmr 
ttuHo. 2. Northern Chimera, Chinuura numttroaa, 8. American Lake Stnigeon, 
Aeipenter rvMeunduB, 



Bottom Dkmizkmb. 
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Tbk Rat Fajiilt.— L Common Torpedo, Torpedo vulgaris. «. Many-spined Trygon, 
Trygon histrix. 3. Thornback Ray, Raia davata. 4. Angel-flBh, orMonk-flah, Aqua- 
tma angelua. 5. Sagle Ray, or Yniip Ray, Myliobatis aquiku 




Seml« tf /mdkm. 

Tm CATFun Familt.— 1. Brown Catfish, P^ndodiw fMiOiM. 2. Common Catfish, or 
Homed Pont, Pimelodus eatus. 

The Catfish family embraces the nnmerous fresh-water fish 
which are known in this country by the common names of 
catfish, homed pouts, and bullheads. They mostly inhabit 
muddy streams and lakes, are destitute of scales, sluggish in 
their movements, and, like the famous fishing-frog or angler, 
to which they bear some resemblance, depend more upon 

Ee 
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stratagem than swiftness to seize their prey. The different 
species vaiy in length from three or four inches to four feet ; 
and some are said to have been caught in the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers measuring eight feet in length. 

In addition to the brown or black and common catfish, 
there is one called the " lady-cat," or channel catfish, which 
tenants the Missouri River, and is not only a great table lux- 
ury, but one of the most gamy fishes of the West It usually 
ranges from five to fifteen pounds in weight, is symmetrical- 
ly formed, with smaller head, and finer in general outline than 
the others, and is also lighter and brighter in color. This 
fish remains in the swiftest waters of the channel, and feeds 
on the chub, roach, and other small fry. It is one of the 
greatest delicacies of the fish kind, and in play it afibrds the 
disciple of rod and reel a treat long to be remembered. It 
is fished for with minnow for bait, using heavy bass tackle 
with a tracing sinker. When hooked, its run is very swift^ 
and it is hard to turn and coax out of the channel, or to the 
gaff or landing-net. 

The following singular circumstance, going to prove the 
affinity between the conmion homed pout and the bullfrog, 
may interest the naturalist : 

n a recent occasion, 
while with. Matte- 
son, the artist, he 
informed me of the 
experience of Dr. 
White— one of the 
principal physi- 
cians in the central 
part of New York 
State — in fishing 
for homed pout, 
known throughout the country as bullheads. 

The doctor, having a taste for angling, which he indulged 
whenever the condition of his patients permitted, was on his 
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return homeward from visiting a patient, when a summer 
shower reminded him that it would sfiarpen the appetite of 
the bullheads in the river which he was approaching, and he 
therefore reined up under a shed near the river, hitched his 
horse, cut an ash pole, found a line armed with a hook and 
sinker in his pocket, dug some angle- worms, and forthwith 
went a-fishing. 

There was a punt moored at the shore, and, leaving it an- 
chored to the side of the stream, he stepped into it and be- 
gan to fish. The bullheads put in an appearance immediate- 
ly, so that within half an hour he had taken some two dozen 
fish, and as fast as he took them he cast them on the grassy 
bank of the shore. Having a pretty good mess, he cut a 
switch and went to string them, when not one was to be 
found. This surprised the doctor, and he at once concluded 
to solve the mystery, and so commenced fishing again, and 
throwing the fish on the shore as he had before done, but 
keeping a sly watch of them. After he cast the fourth one, 
a large bullfrog leaped from the water, took hold of a bull- 
head, and rolled into the water with it ; leaping out imme- 
diately, and taking another fish, he rolled in as before, and so 
continued until he had returned the four to the water. The 
doctor continued fishing, and as fast as he had cast three or 
fotir fish on shore, the bullfrog returned and helped them 
back into *he river. 

As Dx. White is an educated gentleman who enjoys the 
confidence of a very wide professional and intellectual con- 
nexion, I feel assured of the truth of the foregoing incident, 
and therefore report the case for Professor Agassiz or some 
other naturalist, with the view to a learned decision on the 
nature of the link which connects the bullhead and frog. 

The bullfrog could not have helped the bullheads back to 
the stream to feed on them, for the spiked dorsal and pecto- 
rals of the latter forbid it. Even the pike — the most vora- 
cious fresh -water fish in the world, excepting the silurcBy 
which is a species of catfish — ^is deterred from the attem|>t 
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The imporiant qnesticm for the naturalist is, Why did the 
bullfrog help the bullhead? Does the celestial qiudity of 
charity influence the lower strata of vertebrates ? 

SECTION SECOND. 

THE COMMON BEL. 

This apode is too common in both the salt-water estuaries, 
and in the fresh waters throughout America, to require a mi- 
nute description. Though many flshes come into fresh wa- 
ters to spawn, the eel spawns in salt water when it can get 
to it, going down stream in autumn, and returning in spring. 
It is a bottom fish, and winters in the ^ud at the bottom of 
eddies or shallow still waters in streams, where the fisher poles 
his boat along with the handle of an eel-spear, and jabs right 




The Common Eel. — Anguilla. 

and left in the mud, frequently impaling the writhing fish. 
The silver eel at the mouths of the trout-brooks on Long Isl- 
and is a great luxury when either fried hard or made into a 
stew. It is regarded as so great a dish at Yandewater's, at 
South Oyster Bay, as to be preferred to a trout in the trouting 
season. In skinning the eel and drawing it, cut deeply each 
side of the backbone, and from the vent, sevend inches down- 
ward, cut off all the part which appears to be a receptacle of 
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clotted blood. Ylm^l informs us that ^^ the London market 
is principally supplied from Holland by Datch fishermen.'* 
The cttltivaticm of eels and lampreys is now rendered very 
remunerative in Italy and in some parts of Germany. The 
average weight of each is from one to three pounds, but they 
have been known to attain to fifteen pounds* weight. 



THE LAKPREY. 

A member of the PetromyzidcB family, constituting the sec- 
tion cyclostomi of the ^^ B^gne Animal,** distinguished by an 
imperfectly developed skeleton and want of pectoral and ven- 
tral fins, combined with an eel-like form of body. The mouth 
is circular, consisting of a cartilaginous ring formed by solr 
dering together the palatine and mandibular bones. The 
branchiae, instead of being pectinated, are purse-shaped, and 
open externally by several apertures. 




The Lampret. — Petromyzon marinus. 

The lamprey is supposed to be the lowest of the vertebrate 
animals. They are usually two feet in length, and the en- 
graving is a fac-simile of them. Having no swimming-blad- 
der, and being also without pectoral fins, they usually swim 
near the bottom ; and, to save themselves from the constant 
muscnlar exertion which is necessary to prevent them from 
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being carried along with the current, they attach themselves 
by the mouth to stones or rocks, and were, in consequence, 
called " Petromyzon," or stone-suckers ; while the circular, 
purscHshaped form of the mouth induced the name "Cydo- 
stomes," or round-mouthed fishes. 

The lamprey is highly esteemed for the table, and is there- 
fore much sought after in the rivers where it is found! Like 
the eel, it ascends rivers in the spring, and returns to salt 
water in the fall Sir W. Jardine supposes they spawn in 
fresh water, but he probably confounds them with the river 
lamprey, which is a more common fish, and less sought after 
by the epicure. It is known that the marine lamprey at- 
taches itself to vessels for traversing the coasts, rivers, and 
canals ; and some Continental naturalists argue that, as the 
lamprey is much slower than the eel, but visits the upper 
parts of rivers about the time when salmon and shad appear 
there. It must therefore attach itself by its mouth to the sal- 
mon and shad, and is by them towed up the rivers. I think 
the idea absurd, though it has the sort of sanctional belief 
of Doctor Gunther, and that which Professor Agassiz gives 
agidnst the turtle's willingness to be turned on its back. 
That the marine lamprey is a more active fish than it has 
credit for behig is probably nearer the truth. 

Both eels and lampreys may be cultivated by cutting ca- 
nals through soft marsh and dwamp lands to connect with 
tidal waters, as they redaily enter such inlets for food, and, 
after they grow large and fat, and turn toward salt water, 
close the copper-wire gates on them, and lead them by other 
sluices to chambers from which there is no egress. 

The eel fishery at Comacchio nets annually $70,000. The 
Po is a shallow, sluggish river, which debouches into the 
Adriatic by its legs of the Reno and Volano, between whidi 
is a large swamp and numerous lagoons. Here eels, which 
enter in the spring and fatten through the summer, are in- 
tercepted on their way back to sea in the fall by closing 
the main outlets, and leading them by devious channels to 
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pounds prepared for their reception. They are then salted, 
«om» smoked, some roasted and salted, jnrhile the markets of 
Milan, Yerona, Padua, Venice, and other cities are supplied 
with fresh ones. The same could be done along a hundred 
rivers on the Atlantic coast ; but we do not yet realize the 
scarcity offish. 

QUEEB FISHES. 

The estuary catfish is an oviparous abdominal^ and one of 
the rScent visitants to our coasts and estuaries from the Ba- 
hama Banks. The first rays of the dorsal and pectoral fins 
are rigid; second dorsal adipose; head broad, and depressed 
on the top, with small catfish eyes pl^ed far apart ; long an- 
tennse; two distinct nostrils at end of nose, with ear-vents at 
the side, below the eyes. It is without scales, and its blue 
back mellows to pink sides and white abdomen. Its colors 
and brilliant slieen are like the Spanish mackerel's, without 
its spots. It is leather-mouthed, and the mouth small, armed 
with a cushion of fine, needle-pointed teethr round the borders 
of both jaws, showing that it may forage on crtiatacea and 
the inhabitants of the waters generally. An individual 20 
inches long weighed scant two poimds, and it seldom attains 
to a greater weight than ten pounds ; and, from its great del- 
icacy, it resembles both the lady-cat of the Missouri River 
and the Spanish mackerel of the Atlantic coast. Though 
generally captured in fykes, it is a bottom-biter to the angle, 
with menhaden or sheddernjrab baits. 

The sUure is a native of the River Danube, and, from the 
high esteem in which it is held throughout Europe as a table 
luxury, acclimatizers and pisdcuUwriets have introduced it 
bto most of the waters of Germany, some of France, and a 
few of England. Bertram, in his " Treasures of the Sea," 
says of the Silurus glanis that its character is rather under 
a cloud, as its capacious maw has been said to contain the 
arm and shoulder of a man ; and from the immense weight 
to which it attains, of from 200 lbs. to 300 lbs., and the 
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knowledge that it is the most voracious of all fresh-water 
fishes, the story gains, credence. 
It is a bottom-feeding fish, like the catfish, and, like that, it 




No. 1. Bstnary Catfleb. No. 2. The Sllnre, or Silunu glania of the Dannbe. 



is a great gormandizer, thinning off the frogs, and proving a 
perfect terror to all young fishes of the ordinary &milies. 
As fattening this fish for market is very expensive, it would 
scarcely pay to import it for stocking any of the American 
waters but the Mississippi and Missouri, where it would form 
one more family of the catfish species, and make up their sum 
to six varieties of this ugly-looking delicacy. The London 
Times states that the SUurua giants rises to the ponderosity 
of over 300 lbs., and ^^ has been known to reach the enormous 
weight of 54 lbs. in four years; that its flesh somewhat re- 
sembles veal in appearance, and partakes of the rich flavor 
of the eel." 

SECTION THIRD. 

FISHES FOB ACCLIMATIZINa IN AMBKICAK BIVEBa 

The Indb, a fish somewhat resembling the shad, grows to 
the weight of nine pounds ; subsists on aquatic plants and in<* 
sects ; affords good sport to the angler. It is found in Scan- 
dinavian waters. 
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Tlie Salmo Hucho, or the htiehen^ is a very voracious fish, 
and would do well in our Western rivers. It can be import- 
ed from Huningue. It affords good sport to the angler. 

The Mountain Mitllet is said by Mr. Francis to be " one 
of the most delicious edibles to be found among fish.^' It in- 
habits rapid straams, grows to the weight of two or three 
pounds, is fished for with light tackle, and is rapturous sport 
for the angler. It is abundant in Jamaica, and the streams 
of the Southern States may easily be stocked with it. 

The Scandinavian Ghabb is a delicious fish of from three 
to five pounds' weight, is fine game for the fly, and might be 
successfully introduced into the waters of the Northern and 
Eastern States. 

Ombrb Ghsvalibb. — ^This is regarded as the most rare Eu- 
ropean fish delicacy. It is found in the Lake of Geneva and 
many other waters of Switzerland, its eggs commanding a 
cent each at the fish-cultural establishment of Huningue, in 
France. This fish, of the ffenus SalmOj and running fr^m 
eight to twelve pounds in weight, may be acclimatized, and 
all the Northern waters in America readily stocked with it. 
So with the Salmo umMa and the salvalifvus. They are rath- 
er more nearly related to the families of salmon and trout 
than are the charr^ and from what I have heard of the Moose- 
head Lake trout, I should not be surprised to learn that it is 
an onibre chevalier. 

The Gkatling. — ^This fish affords the fly-fisher as great a 
treat as any fish belonging to the family of the genus Salmo^ 
provided it be fished for with delicate fly-tackla It usually 
ranges from fifteen to twenty-five inches in length, and from 
two to four pounds in weight. The rivers of New England 
and New York might be readily stocked with this white- 
meated luxury. 

A few rivers and lakes south of the St Lawrence— emi- 
nently those inhabited by pike, pickerel, perch, and the fresh- 
water families of bass — might be economically stocked with 
MASKiNONoii, which is the head of the gemca Esox as well in 
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edible qualities as in size, and in saltatory powers and gamy 
habits while playing on the angler's hook. 

The WiNNiNiSH, of the upper waters of the Saguenay River, 
in Canada, should by all means be introduced to the rivers 
of Maine and New Hampshire. It is the richest game for its 
size of any belonging to the gervua Salmo^ and a higher lux- 
ury for the table than any other of the numerous salmon 
families. 

" But, after all," to use an American phrase of emphatic 
Hignificance, the brook trout and salmon of our Northern wa- 
ters are among the best fresh-water fishes in the world for 
both the epicure and the angler. Add to these the numer- 
ous delicacies of whitefish, cisco, black bass, and the farther 
armies of our lakes and rivers, with the teeming millions of 
our coasts and estuaries, and we should be satisfied if we 
can continue our present ample store until we can conven- 
iently add a few kinds more. 




The Shobt Sunfish. 
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COOKERY ADAPTED TO THE RESOURCES OF SPORTSMEN 
IN THE WHiDERNESS OR ON THE WAVE. 

("■' ■ .^^^^OOKING in the wilderness is a 

high art. It is not sup- 
posed that these simple di- 
rections will be of service 
to that class of sportsmen 
who take to the woods or 
water a retinue of cooks 
and attendants, but they 
may be of use to those 
who have a keen appetite 
for the more rugged feat- 
ures of such a life. 

An officer of the Ameri- 
can Army, who made me 
several valuable contribu- 
tions to this department, 
states: "A sportsman ig- 
norant of these matters is an entire stranger to that which 
constituted in my day one of the most agreeable phases of 
fishing and hunting life. With some knowledge of the sub- 
ject, he can at least instruct others if he dislikes the practice 
himself; otherwise he becomes a mere dependent on those 
who may be more ignorant than himself On the plains of 
the West, in the lake region of Canada, in the lower prov- 
inces, and on the waters of Maine, he might, and would, of 
course, subsist, and so would the Indian and the Esquimaux, 
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but with this difference, that while the latter are ignorant 
of any better or more agreeable food, the modem sports- 
man would be half his time hankering after his flesh-pots at 
home." 

BOILING POTATOEa 

Wash them, cut 6ff each end, put them in a pot of cold 
water, with a tea-spoonful of salt for every quart, cover them 
with a lid, and let the water merely cover them ; place them 
over a good fire, and boil so fast that the water tumbles, un- 
til you can stick a dining-fork easily through them ; then 
pour all the water off, and take the lid off, placing the pot 
on some embers beside the fire. Do not leave the least wa- 
ter in the pot, or it will steam them, and prevent them from 
drying mealy. 

BOASnNa POTATOES. 

Wash and cut off the ends of the potatoes (especially the 
seed-end) and, when dry, draw the coals of the fire forward 
and place the potatoes on the embers, cover them with hot 
ashes, then with embers, topping off with coals, and after they 
have been roasting half an hour, try them. 

QUICK-MADE TEAST. 

Take a pint of new milk,« tea-spoonful of salt, and tabfe- 
spoonfnl of flour, and stir well together ; set it by the fire 
arid keep it lukewarm, and it will be ready for use in an hour. 
It is necessary to use twice the ordinary quantity of this yeast, 
and it must be soon used or it is good for nothing. It is suit^ 
ed to make biscuits in a hurry, but bread made of it dries 
soon. 

QUICK-MADE BOLLS. 

Mix well together one quart of flour, two small tea-spoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar, one tea-spoonful of soda, and one pint 
of milk, and bake immediately. 
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FBBNCH BOLLS. 

Take one egg, one cup of milk (or water in lieu of it), three 
spoonfuls of leaven, one spoonful of butter, a little salt, and 
as much flour as will make it a thick paste ; then make it 
into rolls, and when well risen bake them in an oven, covered 
dish, or fry-pan. 

A PBBPBCT OMBLBT. 

Take six eggs, leaving out the whites of two ; beat them till 
they are very light, and add pepper and salt to your taste ; di- 
vide two ounces of butter into small pieces and put them into 
the eggs. 

Put a quarter of a pound of beef or veal drippings into a 
fry-pan, and when they boil put in the eggs ; fry gently till 
of a light brown on the under side ; add parsley if you wish 
it plain, and then double it over and serve. 

If you wish it of cheese, beat it in with the eggs in an 
earthen dish if you have one. For veal, ham^ kidney, or oys- 
ters, they must be first cooked, and then put in just before 
the omelet is doubled over. 

SCBAMBLBD BOGS. 

Beat six eggs enough to mix white and yolk together ; put 
two ounces of butter in a pan set on the fire, and when meltr 
ed, take off the pan, and add salt, pepper, and, if you like, a 
pinch of nutmeg ; mix it in ; then add the eggs, with a table- 
spoonful of gravy or essence of beef; put the pan again over 
a slow fire, stir constantly till cooked to suit, and serve warm. 

TO PBT SALT POBK NICBLT. 

Cut it in thin slices, and put it in a fry-pan covered with 
hot water; let it boil up once, and then pour it off; shake a 
little pepper over it ; let it fry on both sides in its own fat, 
then take out the pieces and add to the gravy a large tea- 
spoon of flour ; stir it till smooth and free of lumps ; then add 
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a cup of milk; stir over the fire a few minntes; shake more 
pepper over it ; then pour it over the pork, and serve ; or thin- 
slioed boiled potatoes, or fried or boiled cold parsnips, may be 
fiied in the gravy when the pork is taken out 

CLAM OB OYSTER EBnTBBS. 

Open and dry them with a towel ; mix two well-beaten 
eggs, somewhat less than half a pint of thin liquor and half a 
pint of milk (or the same quantity of liquor in addition if you 
have no milk), with a pint of flour; beat it thoroughly to- 
gether till it is fiiee from lumps ; then stir in the clams or oys- 
ters ; cut up some salt pork in small pieces, and try it out is 
a fry-pan, and remove the pieces of pork. When the fiit is 
boiling hot, put in your clams or oysters with a large spoon, 
with one or two clams, etc., and batter in each spoonfuL Let 
them brown, and then turn them over; as soon as done, re- 
move them from the pan, and lay them on a gridiron with a 
dish under it to catch the drippings. There should always 
be enough &t in the pan to cover^ or nearly cover the frit- 
ters. 

SMOKED BEEF Ain> EGGS. 

Shave half a pound of beef thin, and if very salt put it in a 
fiy-pan and cover it with boiling water ; set it on the fire and 
let the water come to a boil, then pour off the water; put in 
a piece of lard, beef drippings, or suet cut fine, about the sisse 
of two hens' ^gs; shake pepper over it to taste, and fry fw 
a few minutes over a quick fire ; then pour over it as many 
well-beaten eggs as you please; stir up all together till the 
eggs are cooked to taste, and serve. In lieu of eggs, dredge 
the beef over with flour, or add a tablespoon or two of canned 
tomato, if you have it. 

HAM GRAVY AITO TOAST. 

V Take the remains of a ham ; break or saw the bones small ; 
put them in a sauce-pan with hot water enough to cover 
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them ; let them sumner slowly over the fire till the marrow 
is extracted from the bones, then take the pan off the fire and 
strain the ccmtents ; add a little pepper, fine sage ; dredge in 
a table-spoon of floor preyionsly browned in a fiy-pan, and a 
tea-spoon of batter ; set it over the fire again and stir for a 
few moments ; lay yonr toast in a dish, and pour the gravy 
over it, and serve hot. 

CORN-MSAL FRnTEB&. 

Beat three eggs very light; then mix them with a pint of 
milk, a tea-spoon of salt, and enough yellow m^ to make a 
thin batter; have lard, beef drippings, or pork in a fi*y-pan 
boiling liot, and then put in the batter with a large spoon, 
and fry each side brown ; when done, put them in some dish 
where the fat on them can drip off 

FRIBD POTATOB& 

Peel and cnt raw potatoes, thick or thin ; let them lie in 
salt water as long as convenient ; have your &t very hot ; pnt 
in your potatoes, and as soon as brown remove them with a 
skinmier into some perforated dish, or on a cloth where the 
fiit can drip firom them and leave them dry and crisp. The 
fiit mnst be as hqt as possible. 

VENISON SAUSAGES. 

Take equal quantities of the odds and^nds of rat^ venison 
(oT other fredi meat) and old salt pork ; chop fine ; add pep- 
per and sage, or other herbs to taste ; make them into small 
cakes, and fry in a pan without any fat, that in the sausage 
being enough. Venison is best ; the meat from the neck and 
fore-quarters is as good as any other part for this purpose ; 
three tea-spoonfuls of sage, one and a half of salt, and one of 
pepper to a poind of meat is a good proportion. 

Fp 
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VENISON 6AUCE. 

Haifa pint of port or other wine made hot, a table-q[>oon- 
ful of pulverized white sugar, currant jelly, and a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, will make an excellent sauce. 

LIVER AND KIDNEY BBOCHET. 

Split the kidney (if of beef ) lengthways in four equal parts ; 
then cut them cross ways into pieces about half an inch thick 
If they are of smaller animals, cut them crossways only, and 
in all cases i;pmove the &t and the stringy parts; then cut. 
your liver and salt pork as near as may be of a size and thick- 
ness of the pieces of kidney ; put a piece of kidney on a skew- 
er or stiff piece of wire, then a piece of pork, then a piece of 
liver, then a piece of pork, then a piece of kidney, and so on 
till the skewer or wire is full; press them well together; 
drive two small crotched sticks into the ground before the 
fire, and rest the ends of the skewer on each crotch ; put a 
dish under it to catch the drippings ; turn and baste from 
time to time till the pork Iboks dried ; or bake them in an 
oven with the ends of the skewers resting on the edge of a 
tin dish. Either kidney or liver alone toUhpork is just as 
good. 

SCALLOPED OYSTERS. 

Drain a quart of oysters from their liquor ; butter the sides 
and bottom of a deep tin dish, and put in the bottom a layer 
of bread-crumbs or grated biscuit ; season the oysters with 
pepper, salt, and a little mace or nutmeg ; cover the crumbs 
with a layer of oysters, and spread over them several small 
lumps of butter; then add another layer of crumbs, and 
again a layer of oysters, and so pn till the dish is nearly full ; 
let the last or top layer be of crumbs, and All up with the 
oyster juice ; cover the pan with a tin plate (if you have 
no bake-oven) ; then put live coals on ^uid under it, and bake 
brown. 
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FRESH MACKEBEL 1 UL MAhltB D'edTBL. 

Split the fish along the back ; wipe it clean and dry ; pour 
over it oil, with pepper and salt, and let it soak in this as long 
as convenient — the longer the better ; then boil it first on the 
inside (as all fish should be boiled) ; then turn it over, basting 
it from time to time with the oil, etc. ; mix thoroughly a piece 
of butter, some chopped parsley, salt, and pepper together, 
and put it in a dish ; .when the fish is done, put it on the mix- 
ture and serve hot. 

DANIEL WEBSTEB's CHOWDER. 

4 table-spoonfiils of onions, fried with pork. 

1 quart of boiled potatoes, well mashed. 

li lbs. sea-biscuit, broken, 

1 tea-spoonfiil of thy me, mixed with one of summer saVory, 

i bottle mushroom catsup. 

1 bottle of port or claret. 

i nutmeg, grated. 

A few cloves, mace, and alspice. 

6 lbs. fish, sea bass or cod, cut in slices. 

25 oysterSj'a little black pepper, and a few slices of lemon. 
The whole put in a pot and covered with an inch of water, 
boiled for an hour and gently stirred. 

MAJOR HBNSHAW'S CHOWDER. 

Cut up a pound and a half or two pounds of old salt pork 
into small pieces, and put it in a pot that has a close cover. 
Put in four table-spoonfuls of sliced onions when the pork is 
nearly tried out, and when the pork is entirely tried out re- 
move the pieces with a skimmer or large spoon. 

Then take six pounds of sea or striped bass, cod, or any 
other firm fish, and out it in slices ; a pound and a "half of 
broken biscuit ; twenty-five large or fifty small oysters (these 
may be omitted if out of season) ; one quart of boiled pota- 
toes well mashed ; half a dozen large, or eight or ten small 
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tomatoes sliced (or half a bottle tomato catsup instead) ; one 
bottle port or claret, or other wine (the two former are best) ; 
half a nutmeg grated, a tea-spoonful each of fine summer sa- 
vory and thyme, and a ft w cloves, mace, allspice, black pep- 
per, and slices of lemon. Put the first five articles in the pot 
in layers, and alternately, in the order above stated ; sprinkle 
over each layer a pbrtion of each of the other ingredients, 
then put in wat^ enough to cover alL Cover close, and let 
it simmer, and stir occasionally till done. It should not boil, 
but simmer slowly, and the cover should be taken off as sel- 
dom as possible ; on this the flavor depencLs. When the fidi 
on top is done, serve up the chowder. 

CLAH CHOWDEB. 

Butter the bottom and sides of a deep tin or earthen dish; 
strew the bottom thickly with bread crumbs or rolled crack- 
er (soaked) ; sprinkle over it pepper and pieces of butter the 
size of a hickory-nut, and parsley chopped fine ; then put in a 
double layer of clams. Sprinkle also over them pepper and 
pieces of butter, then pother layer of soaked crumbs or crack- 
er, and again a double layer of clams, pepper, butter, and so 
on, the last layer being of crumbs ; add, finally, a cup of milk, 
or, in Ueu of it, water. Put a plate ov^r the top, with coals 
above and below, or bake in an oven three quarters of an 
hour. If too dry, before it is done add enough milk or water 
to moisten it. 

Fifty clams, half a pound of soda biscuit or bread crumbs, 
and a quarter of a pound of butter^ is the quantity necessary 
for this receipt 

FISH EN OBILLB OU EN PAPILLOTB. 

Scale and draw your fish, wipe it dry, but use no water. 
Cut off the head, tail, and fins. Take, dry, mealy potatoes 
boiled and mashed, and mix plenty of butter with them; 
when thoroughly mixed into paste o;* dough, envelop each 
fish in a coating of them, and broil it on a gridiron till done, 
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or wrap it in oiled or greased whtie paper, and bake in hot 
ashes. Small fish are best by this process. 

FISH 6AUCB« 

Take half a pound of anchovies, half a pint of port or other 
wine, a gill of strong vinegar, a small onion, a few cloves, p. 
little allspice and whole pepper, a few blades of mace, half a 
handful of green or dried thyme, and a small lemon with the 
peel sliced. Put all in a saucepan, cover it close, and stew 
gently until the anchovies are dissolved; then strain off, and 
bottle the liquor for use when wanted. 

WHITS SAUCE FOB FISH. 

Mix well together a lump of butter, a little warm water, 
and a table-spoonful of flour^ and add, if you have it, a little 
fine-chopped parsley ; let it simmer slowly a few minutes, and 
pour over or serve with the fish. 

SAUCE A LA HAixBB D'hoTBU 

Mix and knead well together in a bowl two oxmces of but- 
ter, a table-spoonful of chopped parsley, and the juice of half 
a lemon; add salt to your taste. Vinegar may be substituted 
for lemon, but it is ixot so good. Pepper, chopped chives, and 
some grated nutmeg may be added, if liked. 

STEWED FISH. 

Clean and wipe the fish ; heat from two to six ounces of 
butter in a pan (according to the size of the fish) ; heat hot ; 
then put in your fish, and let it remain over the fire five min- 
utes ; turn it over, and let it remain five minutes more, and 
be careful not to let it bum. Take the fish out, and put it in 
Mother stew-pan with a cover ; dredge some flour into the 
juice and butter, let it remain over the fire three minutes, 
and pour it over the fish. Then take a quarter of a pound 
of butter, roll it well jn flour, and put it in with the fish also ; 
add two blades of mace, ten cloves, a little cinnamon, red 
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pe{^pery and salt, with just enough water to keep it from 
burning ; cover dose, and let it stew slowly. When half 
done, add a pint of port or other wine ; when done, put the 
fish in a dish, pour the sauce over it, and garnish with lemon 
or horseradish. > 

BECHAMEL SAUCE. 

Mix dry in a tin saucepan two ounces of butter and a table- 
spoonful of flour; when well mixed, add a pint of milk, and 
dissolve the butter and flour paste in it ; set it on the fire, and 
stir constantly. When it gets rather thick, take it off and 
pour into it the yolk of an egg (previously well beaten in a 
cup), and add a tea-spoonful of water ; salt and white pepper 
to taste. Mix it all well again, and it is ready for use. 

TO MAKE DELICIOUS BUTTEB EASILY. 

Spread out three clean coarse towels one over the other, 
and lay a pint of thick cream on the top ; tie up all the tow- 
els as close as possible, and bury them eighteen inches deep in 
dry earth for twenty-four hours ; then. take them up, put the 
cream in a cool earthen basin, and stir it for five minutes in 
sunmier or fifteen minutes in winter, and you will have a 
lump of as cool, fresh, delicious butter as you could desire. 

A BOYAL SALAD. 

Let your lettuce be perfectly dry. First boil an egg fully 
fifteen minutes ; then take the yolk^ a tea-spoonful of salt, 
three tea-spoonftils of pure, dry mustard, a little Cayenne 
pepper, half a dozen very young green onions chopped very 
fine: this must not be onlitted; if not to be got, a due pro- 
portion of the youngest onions must be used. Mix all the 
above, except the onions, well together ; then add and mix ijy 
well a table-spoonful of vinegar; then &dd two table-spoon- 
ftils of oil, and mix it in thoroughly ; then mix in thorough- 
ly half a tea-spoonful of first-rate brown sugar; then cut up 
your lettuce of a size to taste, and the white of the egg small, 
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and mix them with the onioDS, taming them over carefully 
till well incorporated ; after which mix all the ingredients to- 
gether, taking care not to bruise the leaves of the lettuce, and 
serve immediately. 

When celery is used instead of lettuce, double or treble 
the quantity of mustard is necessary. It can not be excelled 
if the different mixtures are thoroughly done. 
• 

AMELIA SALAD. 

Beat the yolk of a raw egg with two table-spoonfuls of oil ; 
mash two moderate-sized boiled potatoes thoroughly; add 
(according to taste) salt, mustard, and vinegar to the oil and 
egg (and add more oil if preferred) ; then incorporate the 
whole well together, after which cut your lettuce to taste, 
and mix it in careAiUy, so as not to bruise the leaves. 

In using celery, a larger quantity of all the ingredients is 
necessary. 

POTATO SALAD. 

Take cold boiled potatoes and slice them ; rub the dish in- 
tended for them with garlic ; make a dressing of oil, vinegar^ 
pepper, salt, and parsley, if you have it, or lettuce, cut very 
fine, and mix all together. To the above may be added any 
odds and ends of meat, fowl, or fish you have, cut into pieces 
of the size of dice. Ham, cold veal, anchovies freshened, or 
herrings are excellent with it; also any cold fish that is 
coarse-grained and firm, such as porgee, sea bass, salmon, and 
salmon-trout. 

FBENCH PILAU. 

Boil your fowls or other birds in enough water to cover 
them, and when done, take them out. Take out also a por- 
tion of the liquor ; then put into the rest of the liquor enough 
rice (previously well washed) to cover the birds. When it is 
done, take itK)ut and butter it well ; put half of it in a dish ; 
lay the birds on it ; add the* liquor ; then cover the birds with 
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the rest of the rioe ; make it smooth, and spread over it the 
yolk of two well-beaten eggs. Cover the dish with a tin 
plate, and coals above and under, or bake in an oven, with a 
moderate fire. 

QUAIL, RAIL, PLOVER, AND OTHER SMALL BIRD6, 

are prepared and cooked as directed for snipe and wood- 
cock, except that you cut off the head, and remove the crop« 
and trail before cooking. Some remove only the crop firom 
the' Very small birds. 

CBAKBS AND HSRONS, 

when yonng, are often stewed and broiled like chickens, and 
are considered very good, but I prefer to make a soup of 
them, with gumbo. 

Pick and dress diem like any fowl; cut them up with a 
piece of fresh beef, or a gill of fhe essence of beef to two or 
three birds, and put all in a pot, with a table^poonful of lard 
or pork, an onion, sliced or not, as preferred, and water enoi^ 
to cook the meat After they have become soft, if you have 
them, add 100 or less oysters, with their liquor, or soft or hard 
crabs previously cleaned and cut in quarters. Let it simmer 
a Couple of minutes or so, if oysters are used with crabs, till 
they are done. Just before serving, stir in, till the soup be- 
comes mucilaginous, one or two table-spoixiftds of gumbo. 
Okra is commonly called gumbo ; their properties are simi- 
lar, but one is a vegetable pod, the other a leaC The only 
place it can probably be found at in this city is Coolidge A 
Adams's, John Street It is cheap. 

POTTED PIGEONS, CITRLEW, OR OTHER DRY BIRDS. 

Thoroughly pick and clean them; make a stuffing of one 
eggy one cracker, and an equal quantity of suet or butter, 
and sweet maijoram or sage ; make small balls of the stuffing, 
and put one of them, with a small slice of salt perk, into eadi 
bird ; dredge the birds well with flour, and lay Uiem close to- 
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gether in the l>ottom of a pot ; cover them with water ; throw 
m a piece of batter ; cover the pot, and let them stew slowly 
for an hour and a quarter ; if they are old birds, an hour and 
three quarters. 

BNOUSH OB JACK SNIPE, AND WOODCOCK. 

These birds live by suction, and have no crop, the stomach 
being somewhat pear-shaped, and about the size of a bullet. 
They should be cooked without being drawn, either by broil- 
ing, or skewered, with the ends resting on crotched sticks of 
on the sides of a small tin pan. A small, thin slice of pork, 
covering the breast, should be tied round the bird, with a 
slice or two of toast laid under it to receive the drippings. 
Cook fifteen or twenty minutes, according to size, before or 
over a lively fire. Those who do not like the trail should 
nevertheless co6k the bird whole, and remove the trail after 
it is served up, otherwise the flavor of the bird is nearly 
lost. The trail, head, and neck are worth all the rest to ep- 
icures. 

TO SELECT HUSHBOOMS. 

They grow in open pasture ; those near or under trees are 
poisonous ; they first appear very small, round in shape, a|id 
on a small stalk ; the upper part and stalk are white ; as they 
increase in size, the under part gradually expands, and shows 
a fringe fir of a fine salmon color, and so continues until the 
increase in size is considerable, when it changes to a dark 
brown. The pidisonous kind have a yellowish skin, and the 
under part is not a ofear salmon color, while the fringe or fir 
is white or yellow. The good smells pleasantly, the other 
rank. 
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GENERAL RULES FOR COOKING. 
SOUPS. 

Let them simmer rather than boil. Put cold water in the 
pot, and let it heat gradnally ; only uncover the pot to skim 
the soup. A tea-spoonful of salt and a quart of water to each 
pound of beef is a fair average. Remove every particle of 
scum before you put in the vegetables. If soup is too thick, 
always thin it with boiling water. Never put in green vege- 
tables till the water boils. Hard or fast boiling makes meat 
tough and hard. Put your herbs in when nearly done. All 
soups require simmering from four to five hours. 

BOILING VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage should boil an hour ; beets, an hour and a half; 
parsnips, an hour or an hour and a quarter, according to size; 
squashes, the larger end should boil half an hour, the neck 
pieces fifteen or twenty minutes longer; new potatoes, fifteen 
or twenty minutes ; old ones, from half an hour to an hour, 
according to size : never let them stop boiling (if you wish 
them mealy) till they are done; then turn off the water and 
let them dry. • 

BOILING HEATS. 

Hard or fast boiling makes all meat dry, tough, and hard. 
Corned beef should, aft«r being cooked, be left in the liquid 
till it is perfectly cold, or it will be dry. Fifteen minutes to 
each pound of ham is a fair average. Hams and meat should 
be put in hot, but not boiling water ; cold water draws out 
the j uices. Beef tongues of a fair size require full three hours' 
boiling. 

BOILING FISH. 

Ten minutes to every pound offish is a fair average; if 
large and thick, a few minutes longer ; cover close ; simmer 
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rather than boil ; take out immedicUdy when done. A fresh 
cod of four or five pounds takes about twenty minutes to 
boil Never put the fish in till the water is boiling hot. Salt 
fish should never boil for a moment, as it makes it hard ; it 
should lie in scalding water two or three hours, and then be 
allowed to simmer, and the less water you use and the lon- 
ger it simmers the better it will be. The fish is done when 
the meat is easily detached from the bones. 

PBYING FISH. 

Never put your fish in the pan till the fat is boiling hot. 
Always cut your pork small, and don't try it out or o^erwise 
cook it too fast, as it will lose much of its sweetness. Score 
the fish and roll them in flour before laying them in the 
sparkling fat. In using Imxl, a liable-spoonful of salt to a 
pound is a fair average. 

BBOnJKG FISH. 

Wipe your fish, and use as little water in cleaning it as pos- 
sible. Put the inside of the fish to the fire first. Mix thor- 
oughly in a dish a tea-spoonful of salt and pepper with about 
four ounces of butter, and melt it When your fish is done, 
turn each piece over and over in the butter; cover the dish, 
and keep it hot till ready to serve. 

BROILING STEAKS. 

Put the steak on the gridiron for a few moments, and 
scorch both sides ; then take it off, and when perfectly cold 
proceed to broil it to your taste ; this mode preserves the 
juices of the meat. 

No sportsman's larder can be complete now without a few 
cans of the essence of beef, for making gravies and enriching 
a soup, together with a few herbs and spices for flavoring. 
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OOMPOUWDING FANCY DRINKS. 
EGG NOGG. 

Take six eggs, a quart of-milk, half a pint of brandy (or a 
gill each of brandy and rum), or nsQ any other liquor, and six 
tabld-spoonfuls of sugar. Beat the yolks of the eggs and the 
sugar well together, and the whites very hard. Mix in the 
brandy with the yolks, then boil the* milk, and add it to the 
mixture. When well stirred up, crown the whole with the 
whites of the eggs. 

SHBBBY-OOBBLBB. 

Put in a tumbler a table-spoonful and a half of powder^ 
sugar and a slice or two of lemon ; then fill it half full of 
crushed ice ; then pour on it a wine-glassful or more of shei> 
ry. Pour the whole from tumbler to tumbler till well mixed, 
and drink through a straw, if you have it. 

MULLED CIDBB. . 

Take a pint of sweet cider; reserve a tea-cupful of it, and 
add to the remainder an equal quantity of water. Set it to 
boil, with a tea-spoonful of whole allspice added to it ; tiien 
beat three eggs very light, and stir gradually the reserved 
cup of cider into them; then stir this mixture gradually iato 
the boiling cider and water, and continue stirring till the 
whole is smooth; sweeten to taste; grate a little nutmeg 
over it, and serve hot in tumblers. 

MULLED VriKB 

is made in the same way as mulled cidef. 

ABRACK PUNCH. 

Mix four tumblers of Jamaica rum (Antigua is best), three 
quarters of a tumbler of arrack, half a tumbler of lemon-juioe, 
and the rind of a lemon and a half; add sugar and xi^ter equal 
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to twice the quantity of liquor. Before .adding the sugar and 
water, let the mixture stand some ten minutes or so. 

CLARET PUNCH. 

Take one bottle of claret or Burgundy, one bottle of plain 
soda (some prefer two), one lemon, one glass of sherry, and 
sugar to tasta Mix all well and ice it thoroughly, and at 
the moment of aeroihg add another bottle of soda. This 
punch is excellent in hot weather. 

COMMON PXmCH. 

Mix well together one tumbler of crushed sugar, half a 
tumbler of any liquor, six tumblers of water, the rind of two 
lemons and the juice of one, or h|ilf a tumbler of lemon sirpp, 
and ice if to be had. 

AGBAZ. 

Pound some unripe white grapes, and add some white sug- 
ar and water. Strain till it acquires a very pale amber or 
straw color; then, if possible, freeze it in ice, and use. This 
is a Spanish receipt, and is considered by many of that na- 
tion the most delicious and refeshing hot-weather drink ever 
devised. 

BEGAIi PUNCH. 

Peel twenty-four lemons ; steep the rinds for twelve hours 
in two quarts of Jamaica rum ; squeeze the lemons on three 
pounds and a half of loaf sugar; add two quarts of dark 
brandy and six quarts of water. Mix all together; add two 
quarts of boiled milk; stir until the mixture curdles; stram 
it through a jelly-bag until clear; bottle and cork. 

FLIP. 

Put the quantity of ale, porter, or beer you wish in a tm 
cup, and add sugar to taste ; heat the end of a thick piece of 
iron red hot, plunge it in the liquor, and stir round till the 
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liquor ceases to bubble, and drink hot This is the most re- 
freshing and strengthening drink either before or after a 
hard day's hunt that I know o£ A piece of iron of the shape 
and size of a large soldering-iron is the best. 



GENERAL REMARKa 

Although sportsmen and mariners do not seek either the 
wilds or the waves for the luxuries of th^ table, yet they set 
a higher estimate on heaven's bounties than to suppose meat 
and drink given to sustain life only. They consider them 
rather as bestowals for strength and enjoyment to man, and 
as such they are to be used intellectually and in moderation. 

In the foregoing list of edibles, there is not a rare article 
named, or one which is cumbrous to convey on fishing excur- 
sions. Meats, sauces, and vegetables of nearly all kinds are 
now canned or desiccated, and put up in convenient packages 
to carry, so that for a camp life of only a fortnight on the ar- 
omatic boughs of fir or hemlock it will pay to provide them. 

Persons who have never enjoyed camp life out of the reach 
of primary elections are not expected to realize the great lux- 
ury of satisfying the cravings of real hunger caused by sport- 
ive •exercise in the forest, and especially are those creature 
comforts •double blessings when storm-bound and confined 
to the camp. 

Thus much I have considered necessary to state isis an ex- 
cuse for adding the culinary and bibulous part as an appen- 
dix, for there are not wanting those who consider eating and 
drinking undignified duties. 

Bermuda onions, potatoes, and salted side-pork are neces- 
saries in the wilderness ; these, with eggs and flour, are about / 
the only articles to be sent in bulk. Trout are cooked only 
four ways in tlie wUdemess : the large ones are boiled, or 
rolled in a sheet of paper which has been well buttered, then 
protected farther by four or five thicknesses of brown paper, 
when it is placed on hot ashes, rfnd covered with hot ashe^ 
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topped off with live coals, and thus left twenty minutes for 
every pound weight When taken from the fire the wrap- 
pers are removed, including the skin, which will adhere to 
the paper, and it is placed on a hot plate and seasoned to the 
taste. The third way is to draw the trout, clip off the fins, 
score it across on each side, roll it in flour, and place it in 
a pan of sparkling hot butter, or fat tried firom salt pork ; 
dredge with flour, and turn it several times for a thick crust. 
The fourth way is to spit it, with a thin slice of salt pork 
along one side, on a birch fork, turning it by hand over a 
camp-fire until done. Lemon-juice is a refrediing luxury on 
salmon or trout In using sea-biscuits, soak them previoitlsly 
in cold water; they are then good when fried in the gravy 
left from frying ham and eggs. 

To those who can explain the recondite harmonies which 
subsist between the velvet calipash and the verdant calipee, 
nothing farther need be added ; and for those who do not 
comprehend them, words would prove superfluous. 



NOTEWORTHY ITEMS. 



Dbying Lines. — Fishing clubs provide posts and hooks at 
headquarters for drying lines, but 
in wet or foggy weather they are 
useless. Experienced anglers there- 
fore generally carry a small reel 
with them, for linen bass-lines, when 
in use, should be dried every even-, 
ing. 

This reel, which is formed of 24 
narrow slats, tied at the ends in 
threes, and moving by a double 
button or screw in the centre, 
closes like an umbrella, being light, 
and occupying very little room in 

Rbel fok Dktino Lines, a trunk. For using it, &8ten the 
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foot by a screw to a board or table-leaf; open it by sliding 
up on the staff the lower base to which the slats are fastened, 
and fasten it, by the screw represented; to the centre-shaft or 
sta£ Hold the line with one hand and turn the reel with 
the other. The reel may be bought at most of th^ fishing- 
tackle stores, such as Clerk's, Conroy's, Bates's, Pritchard's, in 
New York, or at Bradford's, in Boston. 

Copal Vabnish. — ^This is the best yamish for tackle^ hook- 
dressings, etc. 

White Wax. — This is made Uke cobbler^s wax, and 
stretched until it becomes nearly white, dry, and brittle; or 
mix beeswax, resin, and tallow ; pour into water, and stretch 
and work it with the hands. 

Spebmacbti. — Good to dress lines. To take the kink out 
of linen lines, darken their color, and not weaken them by 
preparation, dip them into tanner's or lamp oil, and, when 
saturated, hang them up until they dry, when pack them in 
mahogany dust, and leave them several days, or until the 
dust has absorbed the oil 

India-bubbbb Dbbssing. — ^This is recommended both for 
dressing lines and for patching India-rubber boots. For 
lines, cut into small pieces some white rubber and dissolve it 
in turpentine — about •^^. rubber and -^/^ turpiientine. Set 
the vessel containing them in hot water, as you would glue ; 
or rubber may be dissolved in chlorofonn. Rubber dressing 
for lines is not liable to crack, and is therefore preferred to 
varnish ; but spermaceti is preferred by our best fishing-tackle 
manufacturers. Boiled linseed oil with a lump of resin, or a 
little gold size, is preferred by some. 

To DBESS Leathbb Wading-boots. — Cut into shavings 
some black India-rubber (the vulcanized is not good for these 
preparations), and place them in a vessel containing double 
the amount of spirits of turpentine ; place the vessel in hot 
water until the rubber dissolves, when mix, and let it cool so 
as not to bum the leather, and rub the uppers and creases 
above the sole, and they will be water-proof 
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Some sportsmea cat black rubber into shreds and mix it 
with hot tallow until dissolved, when the mixture is supposed 
to keep the boots both dry and soft. 

To dress wading-boots in summer, rub them over every 
morning while they are in -use with a piece of bullock's scro- 
tum. It will prevent them from leaking, and render them as 
soft as chamois-skin. 

To Ks£p Moth prom Feathers. — ^Place them in a close 
case with the gum of camphor, or, what is better, with vanilla 
beans; what is still better is scrapings of Russia leather. 
Boxes made of cedar or sandal-wood are the best. Tobacco, 
and both black and red peppers, are good to sprinkle the 
feathers with, or to place in large amounts in the boxes of 
feathers. 

To PRESERVE Silk-worm Gut. — Keep it neither wet nor 
dry. A dry cellar forms the best store-room for it. Keep it 
packed and out of the air. 

Oil por Hooks and Reels. — ^That from the head or jaw 
of 4l90't)orpoise is the best 

Clearing Ring should be about two inches in diameter, 
and half a pound weight for coast-fishing ; one fourth pound 
for fr^sh-water fishing. The line attached to it should be 
wound on a spool or reel, as shown on the cut in the title- 
page, or that in salmon-fishing. In case the hook gets fast, 
let the ring run down to dislodge it ; or if a salmon or striped 
bass sulks, let the ring glide down on the line to his nose, and 
he will generally change quarters. 

To Stain Gimp. — ^Mr. Francis quotes " Book of the Pike" 
in stating : " Bright brass gimp is easily seen by the fish. To 
discolor it, soak it in a solution of bichlorate of platinum 
mixed with water — one of platinum to eight or ten parts of 
water ; then dry before the fira** 

Marine Glue is recommended for covering splices and 
securing ties. 

Silk, Tinsel, etc. — ^To preserve them, keep them dry, and 
away from the fire and air. 

Go 
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Prbsbrving Watkb-pboops. — ^Do not hjang them on a nail 
or peg ; either hang them over a chair-back, or spread them 
out on the tent floor. Do not dry either boots or coats near 
a fireplace or a stove. At our principal club-houses there is 
a drying-room ; but on fishing excursions it were better not 
to dry boots and coats than to injure thenu 



FEET DRESS FOB FIELD-SPOBTS. 
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Figures 1, 8, 8, represent the sole, Aront, and side rlews. A and B show the laced ]iq>- 
ping at the ankle, C the wide tongue, and D the sole. 

I copy these designs from a communication to the If'ield by 
" The Forester," who is one of the leading sportsmen in En- 
gland and Scotland. By the wear of these boots it is intend- 
ed that the ankle shall not be easily sprained, and that the 
alternate lacings on each side of the instep keep the shoe 
more natural and firm than if laced on one side only; and, be- 
sides, the lacing is less liable to gape. 

In the first place, the last on which the boots are made 
should be a shaving all r6und wider than the naked foot, and 
then the sole should be a trifle larger than the bottom of the 
last. The heel should be low, and extend forward in line 
with the front of the ankle-bone. The straps should be made 
of soft leather, and, being broad and flat, they gather the heel 
portion of the boot well up, and support the ankle and instep. 
The boots should be larg^, to admit a heavy ribbed stocking 
of wool, rather loose, for a wefl too close causes the feet to 
be too warm. This writer objects to water-tight boots, and 
at night, after a day's sporty he drains his boots, wipes them 
out, greases them to keep them soft, sets them in a dry place 
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very remote from the fire, and the next morning he dons 
them over a pair of heavy, ribbed, dry stockings, and is again 
ready for the fray. , Use small tacks, placed in threes on the 
soles, and as they lose, replace at evening. 

" The Forester^' is doubtless right for a shooting-boot, or 
for a boot to fish along the stream for trout, or from the rocks 
for striped bass ; but for wading, in summer weather, the 
pegged shoe of the American army regulation is the best cov- 
ering for the feet. 

Stiff leathern leggins, like those worn by the Zouaves, are 
useful to protect the shins when threading rough under- 
growth of thorns and briers along a trout stream. For wad- 
ing-boots I have found alligator-skin the best uppers for the 
feet, and Russia leather the best for the legs. 

Gretchell's rubber boots, lined with cloth, and with silk ex- 
tensions above the knees, are the most perfect articles of the 
rubber kind. 



AMERICAN GAME-LAWS. 



AHBBICAN LAWS FOR THB PROTECTION OF FISH, GAME, AND 
INSECTIVOROUS BIRDS. 

The leading features of these laws are included in those 
for the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada, and 
I therefore give them for the benefit of the remaining part 
of North America, as the laws for regulating the protection 
and capture of game and fresh-water fishes should be similar 
throughout the United States and their borders. 

GAME-LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

An Act to amend and consolidate the several acts relating to the Presentation 
o/Moosey Wild Deer, Birds, and Fresh-water Fish, passed May 13, l667. 

The People of the State of New York^ represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows : 

M008B AKD DEER. 

Sec. 1. No person shall kill, or parsoe with intent to kill, any moose or 
wild deer stfVe only daring the months of Angust, September, October, No- 
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vember, and op to and indosiTe of the 10th day of December, or shall expose 
for sale, or have in his or her possession, anj green moose or deer skin, or 
ft^ yenison, save only in the months aforesaid, and np to and inclusive of 
the 10th of December. 

WILD FAWN AND ORAT BABBITS. 

Sec. 2. No person shall at any time kill any wild fawn during the periods 
when snch fawn is in its spotted coat, or expose for sale, or have at any time 
in his or her possession, any spotted wild fawn skin, or any gray rabbit, from 
the 1st of Februaiy to the 1st of November. 

WILD PIGEONS. 

Sec. 8. No person shall kill, or catch, or discharge any fire-ann at any wild 
pigeon while in any nesdng-ground, or break up or in any manner disturb 
such nesting-ground, or the nests or birds therein, or discharge any fire-arm 
at any distance within a quarter of a mile of such nesting-place at such pigecm. 

WILD-FOWL. 

Sec 4. No person shall kill, or expose for sale, or have in his possession 
after the same is killed, any wood duck (commonly called black duck), gray 
duck (commonly ^led summer duck), mallard, or teal duck, between the 1st 
day of February and the 15th day of August in each year. No person shaJl 
at any time kill any wild duck, goose, or other wild-fowl, with or by means of 
the device or instrument known as swivel or pnnt gun, or with or by means 
of any gun other than snch guns as are habitually raised at arm's length and 
fired from the shoulder, or shall use any such device, or instrument, or gun 
o^er than snch gun as aforesaid, with intent to kill any such duck, goose, or 
other wild-fbwL No person shall in any manner kill, or molest with intent 
to kill, any wild ducks, geese, or other wild-fowl, while the same are sitting 
lit night upon their resting-places. But this section shall not ^ply to waters 
of Long Island Sound or the Atlantic Ocean. 

PENALTY FOR VIOLATION. 

Sec. 5. Any person violating the foregoing provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall likewise be liable to a penalty of 
fifty dollars for each offense. 

insectivorous birds. 
Sec. 6. No person shall at any time, within this state, kill, or trap, or ex- 
pose for sale, or have in his possession after the same is killed, any eagle, fish- 
hawk, night-hawk, whippoorwill, finch, thrush, lark, sparrow, ydlow-bird, 
brown thresher, wren, martin, swaUow, tonager, oriole, woodpecker, bobolink, 
or any other harmless bird, or any song-bird ; or kill, trap, or expose for sale 
any robin, blackbird, meadow-lark, or starling, save during the months of Au- 
gust, September, October, November, and December ; nor destroy or rob the 
nests of any wild birds whatever, under a penalty of five dollars fbr each bird 
so killed, trapped, or exposed for sale, and for each nest destroyed or robbed. 
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Tikis section shall not «pplj to any person who shall kOl or trap any bird for 
the porpose of studying its habits ot history, or having the same staffed ami 
set ap as a specimen ; nor to any person who shall kill on his own premiseti 
any robin daring the period when summer froits or grapes are ripening, pro- 
vided such robin is killed in the act of destroying sach froits or grapes. 

PDINATBD OKOU8E. 

Sec. 7. No person shall, at any time within ten yean from the passage of 
this act, kill any pinnated grouse, commonly called the prairie-fowl, onless 
npon grounds owned by them, and grouse placed thereon by said owners, nn- 
der a praalty of ten dollars for each bird so killed. 

WOODOOCK, KUFPED OBOUSB, QUAIL, RAIL, AKD PARTRIDOB. 

Sec. 8. No person shall kill, or have in his or her possession, except alive, 
for the purpose of preserving the same alive through the winter, or eiqxMe fin- 
sale any woodcock cfr mfied grouse, commonly called partridge, between the 
1st day of January and the Ist day of September, or kill any quail, sometimes 
called Virginia partridge, between the 1st day of January and the 20th day 
of October, or have the same in possession, or expose the same for sale be- 
tween the Ist day of February and the 20th day of October, or have in his 
possession any pinnated grouse, commonly called prairie-chicken, or expose 
the same for sale between the Ist day of February and the 1st day of July, 
under a penalty <^ five dt^lars for each bhrd so killed, or had in possessioD, or 
exposed for sale. Provided, however, that in the counties lying along Che 
Hudson Biver, and Susquehanna Biver and its branches, and in the counties 
lying south of the north line of the county of Greene, and the conn^ of Co- 
lumbia, and in the counties bordering upon the waters where the tide ebbs 
and flows, it shall be lawful to kill, or possess, or expose for sale any wood- 
cock, or rail, or ruffed grouse, commonly called partridge, between the 8d day 
of July and the 1st day of January. 

TSAPFDfO PBOHIBITBD. 

Sec. 9. No person ^hall, at any time, or In any place within this state, with 
any trap or snare, take any quail or rufied grouse, under a penalty of five dol- 
lanfor each qoafl or grouse so trapped or snared. 

TIOLATIHO THE SABBATH. 

Sec. 10. There shall be no shooting, hunting, or trqyptng on the first day 
of the week, called Sunday, and any person offending against the provisioDs 
of tins section shall, on conviction, forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding twen- 
ty-five dollars, or be imprisoned in the county jail of the county where the 
offense was committed not less than ten days nor more than twenty-five dayst 
for each offense. 



^c 11. Any person who shall at any time enter npon the kwn, gnrden. 
orchard, or t to w uie -gio un ds im medi a tel y smrooBding a dweffing-hoose. wkh 
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any fire-arm, for the purpose of shooting, contrary to the provisions of this 
act, or shall shoot at Any bird or animal thereon, shall be deemed guilty of 
trespass, and, in addition to the damages, shall be liable to a penalty of ten 
dollars. 

POISOlflHO FRBSH-WATER STREAMS. 

Sec. 12. No person shall place in any fresh-water stream, lake, or pond, 
without the consent of the owner, any lime or other deleterious substEuice, 
with intent to injure fish ; nor any drug or medicated bait, with intent there- 
by to poison or catch fish ; nor place in any pond or lake stocked with or in- 
habited by trout, black bass, pike, pickerel, or sunfish, any drug or other dele- 
terious substance, with intent to destroy such trout or other fish. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall, in addition thereto, and in addidon to any damage he may 
have done, be liable to a penalty of one hundred dollars. 

BUILDIKO AND MAIlfTAININa DAKS. 

Sec. 13. Every person building or maintaining a dam upon the rivers emp- 
tying into Lake Ontario, the River St. Lawrence, or Lak» Cfaamplain, which 
dam is higher than two feet, shall likewise build and maintain, during the 
months of March, April, May, September, October, and November, for the 
purpose of the passage of fish, a ^nice-way in the mid-channel at least one 
foot in depth at the edge of the dam, and of proper width, and placed at an 
angle of not more than thirty degrees, and extending: entirdy to the running 
water below the dam, which sluice-way shall be protected on each side by an 
apron at least one foot in height, to confine the water therein. 

SPECKLED BROOK TROUT. 

Sec. 14. No person shall at any dme, with intent so to do, catch any speck- 
led brook trout or speckled river trout with any device save only with a hook 
and line; and no person shall catch any such trout, or have any such trout in 
his or her possession, save only during the months of April, May, June, July, 
August, and September, under a penalty of five dollars for each trout so caught 
or had in his possession ; but this section shall not prevent any person or cor- 
poration firom catching trout in waters owned by them to stock other waters 
belonging to them. But the counties of Kings, Queens, and Suffolk shall be 
exempted from the provisions of the above section so far as to allow the tak- 
ing or catching of trout in the counties last named during the month o£ March. 

SALMON-TROUT. 

Sbc. 15. No person shall take or have in possession any salmon-trout be- 
tween the 1 5th day of October and the Ist day of February in each year, un- 
der a penalty of five dollars for each fish so taken and had in possession. But 
this section shall not apply to the waters of Otsego Lake. 

BLACK BASS OR MASKALONGE. 

Sec. 16. No person shall take or have in possession any black bass or 
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kalong^ between the Ist day of Januarj and the Ist daxof May, under a pen- 
alty of five dollars for each fish so taken or had in poa^psion. 

NETS, TRAPS, ETC. 

Sec. 17. No person shall at any time take any fish with a net, spear, or 
trap of any kind, or set any tn^, net, weir, or pot, with intent to catch fish, in 
any of the firesh waters of this state, except as hereinafter provided ; and any 
parson riolating the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall likewise be liable to a penalty of twenty-five dollars for 
each offense ; but suckers, catfish, eels, whitefish, shad, and minnows are ex- 
empted from the operation of this section ; Provided, however. That nothing 
in this section shall be so construed as to l^alize the use of gill-nets in any 
of the fi'esh waters of this state.' But in the waters of Otsego Lake, seines 
may be used firom Uie first day of March to the last day of August, and gill- 
nets may be used during the months of July and August ; but no such seine, 
or net shall have meshes less than one inch and three quarters in size. 

VIOLATION. 

Sec. 18. No person shall sell, expose for sale or purchase, or have in his or 
her possession, any fish taken contrary to the provisions of this act, under a 
penalty of five dollars for each fish so sold, exposed f(»r sale, purchased, or had 
in possession, with intent to violate the provisions of this act. 

TRESPASSING. 

Sec. 19. Any person trespassing on any lands for the purpose of taking 
fish from any private pond, stream, or spring, after public notice on the part 
of the owner or occupant thereof, or of said lands, not to so trespass, shall be 
deemed guilty of trespass, and in addition to any damages recoverable by 
law, shall be liable to the owner, lessee, or occupant in a penalty of twenty- 
five dollars for each ofiense. 

HOW PENALTIES ARE SBCOVERED. 

Sec. 20. All penalties iii4X)sed under the provisions of this act may be re- 
covered, with cost of suit, by any person or persons in his or their own names, 
before any justice of the peace in the county where Uie offense was commit- 
ted or where the defendant resides ; or when such suit shall be brought in the 
City of New York, before any justice of any of the District Courts or of the 
Marine Court of said city ; or such penalties may be recovered in an action 
in the Supreme Court of this state, by any person or persons, in his or their 
own names ; which action shall be governed by the same rules as other ac- 
tions ih said Supreme Court, except that in a recovery by the plaindff or phdn- 
tifk in such suit in said court, costs shall be allowed to such plaintiff or plain- 
tiffs, without regard to the amount of such recovery; and any District Court 
judge, justice of the peace, police, or other magistrate, is authorized, upon 
receiving su£Scient security for costs on the part of the complainant, and sufii- 
cient proof by affidavit of the violation of the provisions of this act, by any 
person being temporarily within his jurisdiction, but not residing theredn^ or 
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by any person whose name and residence are unknown, to issue his warrant, 
and hare sach offender committed or held to bail to answer the charge against 
him ; and any District Court judge, justice of the peace, police, or other mag- 
istrate, may, upon proof of probable cause to believe in the concealment of 
any game or fish mentioned in this act, during any of the prohibited periods, 
iasoe his search warrant and cause search to'be made in any house, market- 
boat, car, or other building, and for that end may cause any apartment, chest, 
box, lodker, or crate to be broken open and the contents examined. Any 
penalties, when collected, shall be paid by the court before which conyiction 
shall be had, one half to the overseers of the poor, for the use of the poor of 
the town in which conviction ii9 had, and the remaind^ to the prosecutor. 
On the non-payment of the penalty, the defendant shall be committed to the 
common jail of the county for a period of not less than five days, and at the 
rate of one day for each dollar of the amount of the judgment, where the sum 
is over five dollars in amount. Any court of special sessions in this state 
shall have jurisdiction to try and dispose of all and any of the offenses arising 
in the same county against the provisions ot this act ; and every justice of the 
peace shall have jurisdiction within his county of actions to recover any pen- 
alty hereby given or created. 

POSSESSION OF GAME PRIOR TO PROHIBITED PERIOD. 

Sec. 21. Any person proving that the birds, fish, skin% or animals found 
in his or her possession during the prohibited periods were killed prior to 
such periods, or were killed in any place outside of the limits of this state, 
and that the law of such place did not prohibit such killing, shall he exempt- 
ed from the penalties of Uiis act. 

COMMON CARRIERS AND EXPRESS COMPANIES. 

Sec. 22. In all prosecutions under this act, it shall be competent for com- 
mon carriers or express companies to show that the inhibited article in his or 
their possession came into such possession in another state, in which state the 
law did not prohibit such possession, and such showing shall be deemed a de- 
fense in such prosecution. No action for a penalty under the provisions of 
this act shall be settled or compromised, except upon the payment into court 
of the full amount of such penalty, unless upon such terms and conditions as 
may be imposed by the district attorney of the county in which snch action 
shall have been brought. 

LAKE ONTARIO. 

Sec. 28. Nothing in this act contained shall apply to fish caught or to the 
taking offish in the waters of Lake Ontario, or any of its bays or estnaries 
within the counties of Oswego, Jefferson, and St. Lawrence, nor to the catch- 
ing offish in any way in the St Lawrence River. 

ONEIDA LAKE. 

Sec. 24. The provisions of this act shall not be deemed to apply to or af- 
fect the taking of fish in Oneida Lake, at a distance of one mile beyond the 
shores thereof. 
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KSNimSTTO CBBEK AND BAOANDAOA TLAIE. 

Sac 25. It shall be anlawfol to ase or draw, for the taking offish of anf kind 
whaterer, any seine or net in Kenn jetto or Fondasbnsh Creek, in the comity' 
of Folton, or in the Sacandaga Vlaie, or in any part thereof in said oonnty, 
above the covered bridge, near the village of Fish House, commonly known as 
the '* Vlaie Creek Bridge," or in any of the streams emptying into the said 
Vlaie. 

TIOLATHfO THB PROTI8IOM8 OF THB FRBOBDIKO SBOTIOIf. 

Sue. 26. Any person violating the provisions of the preceding sectioii shall, 
upon conviction thereof^ be deemed gdlty of a misdemeanor, and also liable 
to a penalty of twenty-five dollars, which may be recovered in the manner 
prescribed in section twenty of said chapter ^ght hundred and ninety-eig^t, 
hereby amended. 

REPEAL OF PREVIOUS ACTS. 

Sec. 27. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed, except chapter one hundred and seventy-three of 
laws of eighteen hundred and sixty-one, which is hereby continued in full 
force and effect. 

Sbo. 28. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Passed May 9, 1868. 

State of New York, \ 

Office of the Secretary of State,) "' 

I have compared the preceding with the original law on file in this office, 
and do hereby certify that the same is a correct transcript therefrom and of 
the whole of said original law. Hobcer A. Nelson, Secretary of State. 

The following is the act of 1861, referred to in section 27 : 

An act /or the Preservation of Fish in Canandaigua Lake and the outkt there- 
*ifj fy»»S' *» ^< Counties of- Ontario and Yates, 
The People of the State of New York, rtpresetUed in Senate and Assemb^, 
do enact as follows : 

Sec. 1. It shall not be lawful for any person or persons to take, catch, or 
procure, in or from Canandaigua Lake, or the inlet thereof, lying within the 
Counties of Ontario and Yates, any fish, with or by means of any seine, gill- 
net, or other net. 

Sec. 2. No person shall knowingly seU, or offer for sale, any fish caught in 
or from said lake, or inlet thereof, contrary to the provisions of the first sec- 
tion of this act, and it shall be unlawful for any person knowingly to purchase 
any fish so taken in or from said lake or inlet. 

8bc. 8. Whoever shall violate any or either of the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall also be subject to a pen- 
alty for each offense of not less than ten nor more than twenty-five doDars, 
to be recovered in a civil action, with costs, as hereinafter provided. 
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Sbc. 4. Any person may bring or prosecnto an action in his own name for 
the recovery of the fines or penalties imposed by this act, before any justice 
of the peace of either of said counties, upon first giving to such justice of the 
peace secnrity for costs, satisfactory to such justice, in case he shall ficul to 
recover ; and in case of a recoveiy, the amount thereof, when collected, shall 
be paid to the court before which such an action shall be prosecuted, together 
wiUi costs of such suit. The court before which such action shall be brought 
shall certify the reasonable costs and expenses thereof, and pay the same out 
of the moneys so received, and shall pay the residue thereof, if any, to the 
treasurer of the county in which such action is brought, for the support of the 
poor of said county. 

Sea 5. All Uws inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

SEa 6. This act shall take efiect immediately. 

PassedApril 12,1861. 

THE GAMS Ain> FISHEBT LAWS OP THE DOMINION OF CANADA 

POR EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-NINE. 

(By Edwabd C. Baxbxb, Esq., Ottawa, Author of " The Crack Shot,** etc, etc) 

OKXABIO AKD QUBBEC. 

Since the last issue of the Year-Book, very considerable changes have been 
made in the game-laws of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The fish- 
ery*laws of the Dominion have also been revised to some extent, and it is now 
bcdieved that if sportsmen will respect the provisions of the acts, and aid in 
enforcing the penalty against the poacher for infractions thereof, game and 
fish will again become plentifid. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Legislatures of the dififerent provinces 
have not provided the means for carrying out their various enactments on the 
subject of the protection of game, and herein is felt the inconvenience of these 
matters being dealt with in detail by the various provinces instead of by the 
Dominion. Had the Dominion Legislature been vested with the power of 
legislating upon the subject of game as well as upon the fisheries, the fisbeiy 
overseers might have been made e£Bcient aids to the different game-chibs 
throughout the country. To those of Quebec uid Montreal much praise is 
due for their efforts to protect game ; but it is absurd to suppose that indi- 
vidual effort can stay the devastating hand of the pot-hunter. Mooh good 
would be accomplished if the municipalities could be induced to afford their 
aid. 

In Ontario, the close season for deer or fawn, elk, moose or cariboo, extends 
from the 1 St of December to the succeeding 1 st of September, not to be trap- 
ped ; the close season for wild turicey, grouse, pheasant, and partridge is be- 
tween the 1st of January and the 1st of S^tember ; for quail between the 1st 
of January and the Ist of October ; and for woodcock and snipe from the 1 st 
of March to the 1 2th of August ; and no wild swan, goose, or amf description 
of duck is allowed to be killed between the 15th day of April and the lOth 
day of August ; neither is it to be tn4>ped, or taken by means of traps, snares, 
or springs, or killed by any other method than by shooting. It is also un- 
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lawful to use snnlten punts or batteries, or nig^t lights. No eggs of any kind 
of the birds above enumerated are allowed to be taken or destroyed at any time. 
No beaver, muskrat, mink, sable, otter or fisher, is to be taken or trapped be- 
tween the 1 St of May and llie-15th of November.* There is also a climse pro^ 
tecting any particular kind of game that may be imported by parties desirous 
of breeding the same. The fine varies firom $2 to $25 for each head of gfune 
illegally killed, and in default of payment offenders are imprisoned in a com- 
mon jadl for a term not exceeding thirty days. 

Speckled trout can be taken between the 1st of January and the Ist of Oc- 
tober, but only by angling by hand with hook and line. Whitefish or sahnon- 
trout are not to be taken by emy means between the 19th of November and 
the 1st of December, nor by means of any kind of seine between the 30th of 
May and the 1 st of August. The dose seasons for bass, pickerel, maskinonge, 
and other fish are to be fixed by the governor in Council, to suit different lo- 
calities. 

In Quebec, the close season far elk, moose, cariboo, deer, fitwn, or hare, is 
from the 1 St of February to the Ist of September ; for grouse, ptarmigan, part- 
ridge, woodcock, or snipe, between the Ist of March and the 1st of September. 
No wild swan, wild goose, or any kind of wild duck is aUowed to be shot at, 
tn^ped, or killed between the 20th of May and the 1st of September, except 
in that part of the province east of the Brandy Pots, where the inhabitants 
are allowed, tor food only, to kill the same between the Ist of September and 
the Ist of June. Neither is it lawful to kill any of the above between sunset 
and sunrise. All the game animals and birds mentioned in the act excqtt 
hares and partridges are protected from trapping. No eggs of any of the 
kinds of birds mentioned, or any species of wild-fowl, are allowed to be dis- 
turbed, injured, or taken. 

No lynx, wild cat, mink, or marten to be taken or killed between the 15th 
of April and the 1st of November ; no otter between the 1st of May and Uie 
1st of November ; no beaver betweoi the SOth of April and the 1st of Sep- 
tember ; no muskrat between the 1st of June and the 21 st (^October. Nor 
shall any person buy, sell, or have in his or her possession any unseasonaUe 
skin of any of the said animals. 

Fines vary frcMn $1 to $50, and in defiiult of immediate payment the "penal- 
ty is imprisonment in the common jail for a term not exceeding three months. 
No proceeding under this act can be set aside by certiorari, an appeal only 
lying to the Circuit Court of the chief place of the district wherein the offense 
was committed. The jurisdiction is very summary, and the general provis- 
ions very stringent. No kmd of trout (or lunge) can be taken between the 
1st of October and the 1st of January; whitefish and salmon-trout are not 
to be taken in any way between the 19Ui of November and the 1st of Decem- 
ber, nor by means of any kind of seine between the 81st of July and the Ist 
of December ; between the Slst of October and the 31st of December it is 
unlawfol to kill shad or whitefish in Missisquoi Bay, Lake Champlain ; sal- 
mon can not be fished for in Ontario and C^ebec, or the River Restigooche 
(N. B.), between the 81st of July and the 1st of May, except by fly surfiice- 
* The dose season for hare is from the Ist of March to the Ist of September. 
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fisMng, which extends in Ontario and Quebec from the 80th of April to the 
8l8t of Angust 

It is believed that much good has already been accomplished by the recent 
act for the protection of insectivoroas birds. By its provisions it is made nn- 
lawfhl to kin or snare, between the 1st of March and the Ist of Angost, any 
kind of bird whatsoever except eagles, fidcons, hawks, wild pigeons, kingfish- 
ers, crows, and ravens. This act applies to boUi Ontario and Quebec. 

HBW BRUNSWICK. 

The law in this province is very strict as regards moose, the only game-laws 
of Uie province being those relating to the protection of moose and partridge. 
The dose season only extends from the 1st of Febmary to the 1st of May: 
fine $40 ; and any one is empowered to kill any dog foond hunting within 
the prohibited time. No one is allowed to kill more than two moose within 
a period of twelve months : #12 for each ofiense. The killing, except ibr 
food, is prohibited ; and leaving the carcass in the woods subjects the offend- 
er to a fine of $20. Partridges are not to be killed between the Ist of March 
and the 1st of September. There was an act mi^ng it unlawful to klD deer 
on the island of Grand Menan for a period of three years, but it expired June 
8, 1 868. The fishery regulations are the same as those of Quebec and Onta- 
rio, except that the dose season for salmon is, for net-fishing, from the 15th 
of August to the 1st of March, and fiy snrface^shing from the 15th of Sep- 
tember to the 1st of March. 

NOVA 8COTIA. 

Chapter 92 of the Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia has also been amended, 
and now reads that no moose shall be killed between the 1st of January and 
the 1st of September ; no cariboo between the 1st of March and the 1st of Sep- 
tember. The dose time for partridge is from Uie 1st of January to the Ist of 
September ; and for woodcock and snipe, from the 1st of March to the Ist of 
S^tember. The prohibitions respecting the killing of cow moose, and the 
limitation of the number allowed to be killed, have been removed. Pheasants 
are not allowed to be killed. The export of moose and cariboo hides is pro- 
hibited : fine from $20 to $50, and forfeiture of the game or hides. Otters, 
minks, and muskrats are not allowed to be killed between the 1st of May and 
the 1st of November, under a penalty of $8. It is absolutdy forbidden to kill 
robins, swallows, sparrows, etc , and birds of song. Penalty $1 for each bird 
so killed. 

The anomaly of the game-laws being dealt with by the various provinces 
in detail is strikingly apparent when the close seasons are considered, «. g, : 
In Ontario the legal time for killing deer ends on the Ist of Decembeor ; but 
in Quebec it is lawful to kill until the 1st of February. The same with re- 
gard to ducks : In Ontario the sportsman is debarred from knocking them 
over after the 1st of March, but his Quebec brother can pop away at them 
until the 20th of May ; and so in other instances. This causes, and will con- 
tinue to cause, a great deal of trouble to secure convictions against parties for 
illegally killing game. These provinces being only separated by the River 
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Ottawa makes it difScnlt to establish the fact of the illegal killing. Wookl 
it not be well to have a convention of sportsmen agree on close seasons that 
woold answer for all the provinces, and press the adoption of them in their 
respective Legislatures ? Of course there are difficulties in the way, but these 
could easily be got ov^ if sportsmen would only approach them in a candid 
and conciliatory spirit. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

The game-laws of Prince Edward Island prohibit the killing of partridges, 
between the Ist of March and the 1st of October, and salmon in the £dl. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

There is only one game-law in this island, entitled ** An act for the Protec- 
tion and Breeding of Wild-fowl and Game." It prohibits the killing, taking, 
purchasing, selling, or possessing of partridges from the 20th of February to 
the 25th of August, and applies a similar prohibition in the case of snipe, or 
any other wild or migratory birds frequenting for the purpose of incubation 
(except wild geese), from the 1st of April to the 20th of August. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

It is unlawful to buy, or sell, or exhibit for sale, any deer or elk between Uie 
Ist of March and the 1st of August ; or any grouse, prairie-fowl, or partridge, 
or to destroy or collect their eggs, between die Ist of March and the 10th of 
August. Fine $50, or three months' imprisonment. 
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A WORD IN CONCLUSION. 

And now, brethren of the angle — students in fish-coitare — 
men anxious to develop American fisheries and establish ef- 
fective game-laws — farewell. If true anglers, you are sure to 
be gentle ; and as the truly gentle are always virtuous, you 
must be happy. But the best friends must part. ' 

I have endeavored to throw together some pleas in favor 
of the ^'gentle craft," and to hint at the importance of water- 
farming. If my mite, contributed to the general stock for 
the promotion of rational enjoyment and useful occupation, 
shall be found worthy of those readers whom it is my pleas- 
ure to hotior, it will be a source of gratification to know that 
my labors have not been in vain. 

Let neither prosperity nor adversity deaden "the firesh 
feeling after Nature" which the use of the rod and reel al- 
ways heightens or confers. Whether overladen with good 
fortune or suffering under the shocks of adversity, forget not 
to take the magic wand and repair to the murmuring waters. 
"The music of those gentle moralists will steal into your 
heart ;" and, while invigorating physical energy, your souls 
will be charmed, and your minds soothed and tempered by 
the music of birds, the sights of nature, and the sounds of in- 
ferior animals above, around, and beneath the enlivening 
waters.' 

With rosy dreams and bright streams, breezy moms and 
mellow skies, a light heart and a clear conscience, may "God 
speed ye well" 
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Abrams, Captain, 91. 
Acclimatizing fishes, 440. 
Adirondack boats, 162. 
Ainsworth's race and screens, 897. 
Albicore supposed to be bonetta, 134. 
Alexander's ** Salmon Fishing" 

Canada, 335. 
Amphion and the dolphins^ 38. 
Ancient and modem fish-culture, 347. 
Anderson, John, Esq., 75. 
Angel-fish or monk-fish, 433. 
Antiquity of the '' gentle art," 143. 
Apogon, the Mediterranean, 424. 
Ardent angler, the, 192. 
Austin, George, 63. 
Australia, the salmon experiment in, 

369, 379. 
**Ave Maria," Canadian version, 218. 
Axillary sea bream, 425. 



Bergen Point, reef-fishing on, 61. 
Bemers or Barnes, Dame Juliana, 143. 
Bethune, Rev. Dr., 2.59, 275. 
Big porgee, the, 425. 
Black bass of Lake Huron, 424. 
in; Black flies, antidote for, 207. 
Black sea bass, 424. 
Blueflsh, the, 117. 
Blueshark, the,432. 
Bonetta or bonito, 132. 
Borelli, Professor, 45. 
Bory St. Vincent, M. , 34. 
Bottom fishing, rig for, 59. '** 
Brackett, Walter M., 146, 290. 
Bradley, Professor, 38. 
Breeding times of fishes, 406. 
Brook trout, 146. 
Brown catfish, 433. 
Brown's, Dr., Angler's Guide, 109. 
Buel feathered spoon,, 285. 
Buel's patent feather troll, 299. 
Bullfrog and horned pout, 485. 



Bait-box, 174. 

Bait-can and baits, 294. 

Bait-fishing for trout, 189. 

Baits, 36, 37, 67. 

Ballysadare salmon-pass, 418. 

Bamboo rod. Dr. Clerk's, 211. 

Banded ephippns, the, 425. 

Barbel, the, 428. 

Barker an authority on angling, 179. 

Barren Island, fishing at, 97. 

Basket, trout, 174. 

Bass, angling for striped, 48 ; trolling Carp fiunily, the, 428. 

in Hell Gate for, 52 ; still-baiting Carps at Rotterdam, 38. 

for, 58 : casting bait for, 64 ; an-|Casting bait for bass, 64. 

gling at the clubs, 69 ; the sea bass. Casting-lines, straightening, 175, 

106; the black, 282; the Oswego, I Castle Connell rods, 212. 

282 ; the Black of the South, 284 ; Catfish family, the, 433. 

the spotted, or speckled hen, 285; Caving Channel, fishing at, 98. 

the rock bass of the Lakes^ 285 ;jhe Cayuga Lake, trout o^ 263 ; 



Camp bed, 229. 

Canada, hiring rivers in, 205 ; salmon 

fishing in, 206. 
Canadian salmon-stairs, 416. 
Canandaigua Lake, trout of, 263; 

black bass o^ 282. 
Canarsie, fishing at, 90. 
Caplin, the, 105. 



striped sea, the bUick of Lake Hu- 
ron, and the black sea, 424. 

"Bass grounds," 282. 

Bearded umbrina, 425. 

Beardie or loach, 428. 

Bellows-fish, 111. 



bass of, 282; pike of, 288. 
Cero, cerus, or sierra, 134. 
Characterization of fishes, 17. 
Chars, M., 37. 

Chesapeake Bay fishery, 342. 
Children, angling for, 198. 
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'Chinuera &inilj, the, 482. 

Chinese fish-culture, 348. 

Chinese fishing, 29. 

Chinese hook, 22. 

Chowder of sea hass and clams, 107. 

Chum-spoon, 67. 

Cisco or ciscoquette, 292. 

Clams, trade in, 340. 

Clergyman's contribution, a, 189. 

Clerk (A.) and Co., 63, 179, 184, 211. 

Clubs, bassing, 69. 

Coalfish, 430. 

Coast and estuary fishes, 46. 

Coast fishes and fisheries, 319. 

Codfish, the, 328. 

Cod family, the, 430. 

Cod-liver oil, 339. • 

Colquhoun, John, on moving largefish, 
248. 

Commercial values — Squeteague, 81 ; 
sea bass, 108 ; of Lake fisheries, 315; 
of mackerel, 323; of shad, 325; of 
menhaden, 328 ; of salt-water fish- 
eries, 339. 

Coney Island, fishing at, 80. 

Connecticut River, 49. 

Cookery for sportsmen, 445 ; genera) 
rules for, 458. 

Coste, M., French commissioner, 40. 

Crooked Lake, fishes in, 283. 

Cross-fishing for salmon, 302. 

Cruelty of fishes, 43. 

Current wheel, 419. 

Cuttle-fish, 366. 

Dace and roach, 427. 

DanieU, Rev. W. B., 28, 86, 37. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, 28. 

DeBlainviUe,M.,40. 

Diploprion, the two-banded, 424. 

* * Doctor, the, " fishing with, 69. 

Dogfish, the large-spotted, the small- 
spotted, the picked (or piked), 432. 

Dolphin of the ancients, 426. 

Dressing flies, 308. 

Dried codfish, 339. 

Drops, knots, and loops, 166. 

Dudong, the, 25. 

Duhalde, Father, on Chinese fish-cul- 
ture, 347. , 

Dumeril, M., 36. 

Eagle or whip ray, the, 433. 
F^astport fishery, statistics of, 339. 
Eel, the common, 436. 



Egyptian fishing, 19. 
Elizabeth Islands, 77. 
Encampment on St. John River, 222. 
£ncyclopflediaBritannica,extractfBom, 

31. 
English Neighborhood bridge, 49. 
Enoplossus, the armed, 424. 
Estuary catfish, the, 439. 
Etelis, the ruby-colored, 424. 
Europe, great lake trout of, 429. 

Fecundated spawn, 390. 

Fecundity of fishes, 41. 

Feeding, times for, 44. 

Feeding voung trout or salmon, 892. 

** Field, '*^ the London, 159. 

Findon haddocks, 342. 

Finn, Mr., 30. 

Fire Island, the fishing at, 94. 

Fish-culture, ancient and modem, 347: 
in Europe in early times, 350 ; of 
this century, 355. 

Fish propagation assisted by art, 378. 

Flatfish family, the, 431. 

Flies, artificial, 30; natural, for sal- 
mon and trout, 31 ; for trout, 176 ; 
select artificial, for trout, 1 84 ; for 
salmon, 306 ; fiy-dressing, 308. 

Florida, black bass in rivers of, 284. 

Flounder, the, 116 ; the oblong, 431. 

Fly-fishing for trout, 154 ; on Massa- 
piqua Lake, 162 ; on St. John Riv- 
er, 244. 

Flying-fish, 429. • 

Fly-rods, 1 78 ; modem splice for, 159. 

Francis Francis on rods, 210^ on spin- 
ning baits, 301 . 

French commission on fish-cnUuie, 
359. 

French hatching-boxes, 882. 

Frog, the fishing, 426. 

Furman's hatcMng-race, 401. 

Game laws, 151, 467. 
Carfish, common, 429. 
Gaspe, horse mackerel in Bay of^ 135. 
Gaylor, Charles, 128. 
G^in, Antoine, fish-culturist, 24, 356. 
Greneva Lake, Wis., cisco in, 298. 
Gibson, Sandy, guide and ^flTer, 56. 
Gillaroo trout, the, 256. 
GilIone*s (Mr. J.) process of propaga- 
tion, 888. 
Gilsten,Mr., 123. 
Glass or wall-eyed pike, 288. 
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GloYes for trolling with, 121. 

Golden carp or goldfish, 428. 

Golden mullet, 100. 

Grand Lake, troat of, 258. 

Grayling, the, 441. 

Greek poem — the HaHeutics, 19. 

Green's (Seth) *' general directions," 

403. 
Greenwood Lake, pickerel of, 267. 
Grilse, salmon, 376. 
Growler, the, of Virginia, 424. 
Gnmter, the, 99. 
Guiana garfish, 429. 
Gurnard, the mailed, 425 ; the streaked 

or rock, 425. 

Habits of fishes, 22. 

Uackett's spinning tackle, 296. 

Haddock, the, 430. 

Hake, the great forked, 430. 

Halibut fishery, statistics o^ 339. 

HaUbut, the, 431. 

Harlem River, fishing in, 49. 

Haskell's trolling bait, 297. 

Hat for fishing, 208. 

Hatching salmon, 382. 

Qannts of fishes, 44. 

Hell Gate, trolling m, 52. 

Hibernating black bass, 282. 

Hogfish, the, 98. 

Hooks — ^Theban, Pompeiian, Chinese, 
O'Shaughnessy, Pennsjlvanian, 22 ; 
for bass, 55, 62; for sheepshead, 
87; round-bend fly, 185 ; fish-hook 
philosophy, 185; *' SalmonicepsV' 
opinions on, 187 ; fish-hooks, 304 ; 
monnting salmon-hooks, 310. 

Horizontal screen, 419. 

Homed pout, the, 433. 

Horse mackerel, 1 35. 

Hue, Chinese missionary, 348. 

Huchen, the, 441. 

Hughes, Archbishop, 275. 

Hughes, boat-buUder, 56. 

Huningue, fish-culture at, 862. 

Hunter, Dr., 39. 

Hutchinson's Sproat-bend hooks, 306. 

Ichthyology, a glimpse of^ 421. 
Inde, the, 440. 
Intelligence of fishes, 18. 

Jamaica Bay, fishing in, 94 ; trolling 

in, 123 ; Spanish mackerd in, 129. 
Jardine, Sir Wilham, 42. 
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Johnson's, Dr. Samuel, plagiarism, 156. 
Johnson's, of Boston, rods, 212. 
Jones, William Floyd, 163. 
Josh Billings, lesson by, 191. 

Kelly's, Martm, rods, 212. 
Kingfish, the, 95. 

Ejng's Bridge, fishing at, 49. « 

Knots, loops, and drops, 166. 

Ladder, fish, 407. 

Ladies, fishing for, 52. 

Lady, catfish, 439. 

Lake herring, 291. 

Lamprey, the, 437. 

Landing nets, 173. 

Leaping of trout, anecdote of, 417. 

Lebault,M.,39. 

Lines, 64 ; for trolling, 121 ; salmon 

casting, 212. 
Loach, £e, or beardie, 428. 
Long Island trout, 147. 
Long Lake, red trout of, 262. 
LoopA, knots, and drops, 166. 
Lycoming Creek, anglers on, 193. 

M*Harg's troU, 299. 

Mackerel, the Spanish, 1 26 ; the horse, 

135 ; the common, 319. 
Mackinaw trout, the, 264. 
Mailed gurnard, 425. 
Malay emblem of constancy, 25. 
Marshfield trout, 147. ^ 
Maskmong^, the, 277, 441. 
Massapiqua Lake, fiy-fishing on, 162. 
Menhaden or mossbnnker, 326. 
Mesoprion, the one-spotted, 424. 
Middle Dam camp, 181. 
Mirage on the St. Lawrence, 885. 
IfGtchell, Hon. P., of Ottawa, 205. 
Mitchell, Profiessor, 88. 
Modem fish-culture, 847. 
Mollychumkemunk Lake, 181. 
Monk-fish or angel-fish, 483. 
Moosehead Lake, trout of, 261 . 
Morland, Thomas, 135. 
Morrison, Ciq>tain, 123, 124. 
Mosier, the gafier, 69. 
Mossbunker or menhaden, 826. 
Mountain mullet, 441. 
Mounting salmon-hooks, 310. 
Mouth, die, of fishes, 34. 
Mullet, the golden, 100; the striped 

red, 838; 3ie mountain, 441. 
Musquitoes, antidote for, S07. 
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Kenres of fishes. 26. 

Nets employed in Lake fisheries, 817. 

New York Bay, fishing in, 68. 

Ombre chevalier, the, 441. 
Oneida Lake, fishes in, 288, 288. 
Oppian, the poet, 19, 111,427. 
•Outfit for salmon-fishing, 215. 
Ova of the salmon, securing, 887. 
Owasco Lake, fishes in, 283. 
Oyster industry, the, 841. 

Parr, salmon, 873. 374. 

Pasque Island, fishing at, 76. 

Perch, the, 287. 

Perch, the white, 101. 

Perfume bait of M. Chars, 37. 

Philosophy, fish-hook, 186. 

Pickerel, the American, 266 ; skitter- 
ing for, 277; still-baiting for, 271. 

Pike, the American pickerel, 266 ; the 
glass-eyed or wall-eyed, 288. 

Pike family, the, 429. 

Pike-perch, the common, 428. • 

Pilot-fish, the, 426. 

Pine Creek, Penn., anglers on, 192. 

Plaice, the, 431. 

Poachers and poaching, 162. 

Poetry of anj^g, 141. 

Poisoning fish, 34. 

Pompeii, hook exhumed at, 22. 

Porbeagle, the, 432. 

Poi^gee,the,108i 

Poi^gee, the big, 425 ; the liiree-tailedy 
425. 

Porpoise, the black, 25. 

Poipus, the, 25. 

Portugal, a fish-pond in, 39. 

Prerequisites for fishing, 22. 

Preserving food fishes ft^osh, 343. 

Pritchard Brothers, 184, 212. 

Propagation of fishes, 21, 378. 

Prop^ng minnow, the, 298. 

Propulsive power of fishes, 28. 

Pugne Island, 75. 

Queer fishes, 439. 

Rapid Biver, trout fishing in, 181. 
Rattling Run, salmon fishing in, 241. 
Ray family, the, 433. 
Reels, 64 ; trout reels, 172 ; salmon 

reels, 212. 
Remy, Joseph, fish-culturist, 356. 
Rennie, James, 26, 38. 



Rice Lake, the maskinong^ of^ 278. 

Roach, the, 427. 

Robinson splice, the,' 159. 

Rockfish or wrasses. 111. 

Rockling, the, 430. 

Rods, 54, 58, 66 ; modem splice for 

fly-rods, 159; fly-rods for trout, 178; 

for sahnon, 208, 212. 
Rogers, Sir Walter, 89. 
Ruggles, Judge Philo T., 80. 
Russell, Mr. Willis, of Quebec, 214. 
Rusty dab, the, 431. 

Salmon and trout fiunily, 429. 

Salmon, the, 202 ; outfit for salmon 
fishing, 207 ; departure for fishing, 
215 ; fishing in the St. John River, 
218 ; a morning's experience, 234 ; 
natural history o^ 367 ; feeding 
voung salmon, 392 ; salmon-passes, 
ladders, etc, 407. 

Salmon-hatching, 382; securing the 
ova, 487 ; Tyir. John Gillone's pro- 
cess of propagating, 388 ; feeding 
young, 392. 

Salmon, trolling for, in Scotland, 302. 

Salmon leaps, 411. 

" Sahnonia," 28. 

*' Salmoniceps" on hooks, 187. 

Salt-water fisheries, 339. 

Saybrook, 49. 

Scabbard-fish, the, 426. 

Scaling fish, instructions for, 99. 

Scandinavian charr, 441. 

Schoodic Lake, trout of, 258. 

Scollops, trade in, 340. 

Sea bass, the, 106. 

Sea loach, the, 430. 

Sea salmon, the common, 429. 

Seasnipe, the. 111. 

* ^Secrets of Angling, ** by J. Davors, 87. 

Seneca Lake, trout of, 263; black bass 
in, 282 ; jike m, 288. 

Senses of fishes, 24. 

Serranus, the lettered, 424 ; the spined, 
424. 

Shad, the, 824. 

Sharks, 432. 

Shaw, Mr., of Scotland, 24. 

Sheepshead, 84 ; an^^ing for, 92. 

Shiner, the, 294. 

Shiner, the New York, 428. 

Sierra, cero, or cerus, 134. 

Silure, the, 489. 

Silver or sea trout, 255. 
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Sinker, the ponderadng, 810. 

Sinkers for sheepsliead, 88. 

Skaneateles Lake, fishes in, 283. 

Sligo salmon-stairs, 415. 

Smell in fishes, 36. 

Smelt, the, 102. 

Smelts, trade in, 340. 

Smoking salmon, statistics o^ 339, 

Smolt, salmon, 875. 

Smooth homid, the, 432. 

Snedicor's, Oba, preserve, 158. 

Sole, the common, 431. 
^ *' Songs of the Wilderness," extract 
from, 234. 

Soothem sea trout, 82. 

Southside Club, 168. 

Spanish mackerel, 156. 

Spawning-boxes, directions for, 386, 
392. 

Spawning times of fishes, 406. 

Spearing, the, 103. 

Spinning baits, 295. 

Spinning tackle for live bait, 299. 

Splice, modem, for fly-rods, 159. 

Spuyten Duyvel Creek, bass fishing in, 
49, 52. 

Squeteagua or weakfish, 79. 

Squids— for bluefish, 120; for Spanish 
mackerel, 131. 

St John's River, fishing on, 222. 

Stain^ how to, silkworm gut, 1 70. 

Statistics of Lake fisheries, 315; of 
mackerel catches, 323 ; of shad fish- 
eries, 325 ; of menhaden, 328 ; of 
salt-water fisheries, 339. 

Stocking old ponds, 393. 

Stoddart, Thomas Tod, on worm-fish- 
ing for trout, 194. 

Stoddart's directions for obtaining silk- 
worm gut, 171. 

Straightening casting lines, 175. 

Streaked or rock gurnard, 425. 

Stream, how to fish a, 165. 

Striped bass, 48. See also Boss. 

Striped sea bass, 424. 

Stripping trout, 391. 

Sturgeon and Chimaera family, 482. 

Sucker, common New York, 428. 

Sulphur whale, 835. 

Sunfish, the, 286 ; the short sunfish, 
442. 

Superior, food fishes of Lake, 315. 

Surmullet, the red, 424. 

Swordfish, the common, and the In- 
dian, 426. 



TacUe for taking small bass, 50 ; for 
kingfish, 97 ; for sea bass, 108 ; for 
bluefish, 120 ; for trouting, 159 ; for 
salmon, 207; for pickerel, 270 ; for 
maskinong^ 279. 

Taste in fishes, 33. 

Tautog or blackfish, 118. 

Tantog, the American, 111 ; how to 
cook it, 114. 

Teeth of fishes, 34. 

Tench, the, 428. 

Thebes, hook exhumed at, 22. 

Thomback ray, the, 433. 

Thousand Islands, the, 274. 

Thumb-stall, 67. 

Tongue, the, of fishes, 84. 

Tope or penny-dog, 482. 

Torpedo, the common, 483. 

Torsk, the, 430. 
Transmutations of the salmon, *' 356. 

Trolling — in Hell Gate, 52; among 
the Thousand Islands, 274; troll- 
ing weather and baits, 303 ; differ- 
ent kinds of tackle, 53, 54, 55, 295, 
296, 297, 298, 299. 

Trout, the Southern sea, 82; the 
brook, 146; fly-fishing for, 154; 
bait-fishing for, 189 ; sUver or sea, 
255 ; the white, 258 ; the winni- 
nish, 260 ; the red of Long Lake, 
262; of Seneca and Cayuga, 263; 
the Mackinaw, 264 ; stripping, 391; 
feeding young, 39^ ; ^stocking old 
ponds with, 393 ; the New York 
brook, 429 ; the great lake trout of 
Europe, 429. 

TrouUet, 429. 

Trumpet-fish, 111. 

Trygon, the many-spined, 433. 

Tunny, the common, 426. 

Turbot, the, 431. 

Tusculum, ancient fish-ponds at, 850. 

Umbagog Lake, 181. 

U^bagog range of lakes, trout of, 147. 

Umbrina, the bearded, 425. 

Vision in fishes, 26. 
Voracity of fishes, 42# 

Walcott's (Dr.) verses, 48. 
Wall-eyed or glass-eyed pike, 288. 
Walton, Izaak, 36, 37. 
Weakfish or squeteague, 79. 
Webster, the late Hon. Daniel, 158. 
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Welch's (Robert) rods, 212. 

West Islaod, ftahing at, 69. 

Wfaale fisMug, 332. 

Whip or eagle ray, the, 433. 

Whitefish, Ae, 290. 

Whitefish, fix>zen, 291. 

Whitaflsh of the Lakes, 429. 

White salmon of Yirginia, 424. 

White's CDr.) story of a bullfrog, 434. 

White trout, the, 258. 

Whiting, the, 430. 

Wilkes, George, fishing with, 62. 



Winninish, the, 260, 442. 

Wolf-fish, the, 426. 

Worm-fishing for trout, 194. 

Wrasse, tiie blue-striped. 111. 

Wrasses or rockfish. 111. 

Wright, Sile, the guide and gaffer, 56. 

Xenarchns, ** the purple of," 20. 

Yellow perch, the Amwican, 424. 

Zodiac, signs of the, 18. 
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